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Monday,  October  26*A,  1891. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  delivered  a  short  address  on  "  Methods  and 
Means  of  Archeological  Study."  ^ 

Mr  J.  W.  Clark  made  the  following  communication  : 

Notes  on  chained  libraries  at  Cesena,  Wells, 
and  Guildford. 

Of  the  various  subjects  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  study 
while  editing  Professor  Willis's  Architectural  History  of  the 
University,  nope  was  to  me  so  delightful  as  the  inquiry  into 
the  position,  arrangement,  and  fittings  of  medieval  libraries; 
and,  since  the  completion  of  the  essay  on  The  Library1, 1  have 
been  continually  amassing  fresh  materials  for  the  further 
elucidation  of  the  subject.  On  this  occasion  I  propose  to  give 
some  account  of  three  libraries,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  have 
only  lately  become  aware. 

1  Arch.  Hist.  Vol  iii.  pp.  387—471. 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  1 
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I.  I  will  begin  with  the  library  at  Cesena,  a  city  of  North 
Italy,  between  Forli  and  Ravenna.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
describe  it  from  personal  inspection,  but  my  friend  Dr  Hardcastle, 
our  secretary,  happening  to  visit  Italy  last  year,  was  so  good 
as  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  for 
me.  He  brought  me  some  notes  on  the  library,  and  a  number 
of  admirable  photographs,  taken  by  himself.  From  these,  and 
from  the  ground-plan  and  other  details  given  by  the  learned 
Joseph  Maria  Muccioli,  who  published  a  catalogue  of  its  MSS 
in  17801, 1  have  been  enabled  to  understand  its  arrangements 
nearly  as  well  as  if  I  had  visited  it  myself. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Cesena  was  governed  by  the 
powerful  family  of  Malatesta,  by  one  of  whom,  Domenico 
Malatesta  Novello,  the  library  was  built,  in  1452,  for  the  use  of 
the  convent  of  San  Francesco.  It  was  designed  by  Matteo 
Nuzio  of  Fano,  a  celebrated  architect  of  the  day,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  on  the  right  of  the  door  of  entrance. 

1452 

MATHEVS  .  NVTIVS  . 
FANENSI  EX  VRBE  .  CREATVS  . 
DEDALVS  ALTER  .  OPVS  . 
TANTVM  .  DEDVXIT  .  AD  VNGVEM  . 

The  general  plan  and  arrangement  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  ground-plan  and  longitudinal  section  (Plate  I), 
copied,  on  a  reduced  scale,  from  those  given  by  Muccioli.  It  is 
a  long  narrow  building,  139  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  35  ft.  broad, 
standing  east  and  west,  so  that  its  windows  face  north  and 
south.  It  is  entered  at  the  west  end,  through  a  lofty  marble 
doorway.  Internally  it  is  divided  into  three  aisles,  of  which 
the  central  is  the  narrowest,  by  two  rows  of  ten  fluted  marble 
columns.  Against  the  side-walls,  and  partly  engaged  in  them, 
are  two  rows  of  similar  columns.    The  aisles  are  divided  by 

1  Catalogua  Godtaun  Mtnoscriptorom  Malastestiana  Caseoatis  Biblio- 
thecse  fratrum  minorom  fidei  cnstodinque  concreditre. . . Anctore  Josepho 
Maria  Muoriolo  ejosdem  ordinis  fratre  et  Ravennatis  ccanobii  alumno. 
2  vols.  fol.  Cflesenw,  1780—84. 
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plain  quadri-partite  vaults,  resting  partly  on  the  central  columns, 
partly  on  those  engaged  in  the  side-walls,  into  eleven  bays,  each 
lighted  by  two  windows.  These  aisles  are  about  12  feet  wide. 
The  central  aisle,  about  10  ft.  6  in.  wide,  has  a  plain  barrel 
vault,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  building. 

The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  may  readily  be  detected  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  columns,  but  traces  of  medieval 
forms  still  linger  in  the  room.  If  the  central  alley  were 
wider,  it  might  be  taken  for  the  nave  of  a  basilica.  In  this 
direction  it  may  be  instructively  compared  with  the  magnificent 
Biblioteca  Laurenziana  at  Florence,  designed  73  years  later  by 
Michael  Angelo,  the  style  of  which  is  wholly  classical. 


~^  -  ~~ --  ----- 


Fig.  1.   Bookcases  at  west  end  of  south  side  of  Library,  Cesena. 

There  are  29  bookcases  in  each  aisle.  They  stand  on  a 
wooden  floor,  slightly  raised  above  the  marble  pavement  which 
extends  right  across  the  room,  and  there  is  an  interval  of  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  between  them  and  the  wall,  so  that  access  may  be 
readily  obtained  to  them  from  either  end. 

The  westernmost  bay  is  empty,  being  used  as  a  sort  of 
vestibule,  and  the  first  bookcase,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  on  each  side,  is  really  not  a  bookcase  but  a  seat. 
The  arrangement  of  this  case  and  of  the  rest  will  be  understood 
from  the  ground-plan  and  section,  and  from  the  woodcut  (fig.  1), 

1—2 
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which  shews  in  outline  the  two  first  cases  on  the  south  side. 
In  their  general  appearance  these  cases  resemble  those  at 
Florence,  and  Muccioli  not  unnaturally  suggests  that  they  may 
have  served  as  a  model  for  those  splendid  works  of  art  (fig.  2). 


Fig.  2.    Bookcase  and  desk  in  the  Medioean  Library  at  Florence.    (Lent  by  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Press.) 

Like  them,  each  contains  a  repository  for  the  books  when  not 
in  use,  a  desk  to  lay  them  on,  and  a  seat  for  those  who  are 
reading  the  books  in  the  next  case.  At  Cesena  the  comfort  of 
the  reader  is  considered  by  a  gentle  slope  of  the  back  of  the 
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seat,  which  at  Florence  is  straight.  The  principal  dimensions  of 
each  case  are  the  following : 


Length  .... 

10  ft.,  4  J  in. 

Height  .... 

4  ft.,  lj  in. 

Width  across  seat 

3  ft.,  ljin. 

Width  of  foot  rest 

11  in. 

Height  „ 

2  in. 

Height  of  seat 

1  ft,  9£  in. 

Width    „  ... 

1ft,  3}  in. 

Distance  from  desk  to  desk 

4ft.,  i  in. 

Angle  of  slope  of  desk 

45° 

Fig.  3.   One  bookcase,  to  shew  the  system  of  chaining,  Cesena. 
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The  books  are  still  attached  to  the  desks  by  chains.  The 
system  employed  is  slightly  different  from  that  at  Florence. 
There  the  bar  to  which  the  chains  are  attached  is  hidden  away 
beneath  the  desk.  At  Cesena  it  is  in 
full  view,  just  under  the  ledge  of  the 
desk,  with  one  end  sunk  into  a  massive 
iron  stanchion  screwed  to  the  end  of  the 
case  (fig.  3).  The  bar  is  locked  by  means 
of  a  hasp  attached  to  the  upright  which 
divides  the  case  in  half.  As  at  Florence 
the  books,  when  not  in  use,  are  laid  on 
their  sides  on  a  shelf  below  the  desk. 

The  chains  are  of  a  form  quite  new  to 
me.  Each  link,  about  2£  in.  long,  consists 
of  a  solid  central  portion,  which  looks  as 
though  it  were  cast  round  a  bent  wire, 
the  ends  of  which  project  beyond  the 
solid  part  (fig.  4).  The  chain  is  attached 
to  the  book  by  a  piece  of  metal  fastened 
to  the  right-hand  board  near  the  centre 
of  its  lower  edge.  This  is  the  obvious 
way  of  chaining  books  which  were  to  be 
laid  on  their  sides  when  not  in  use. 

II.  The  Chapter  Library  at  Wells 
occupies  the  south  end  of  a  long  narrow 
room  over  the  east  pane  of  the  cloister, 
approached  by  a  spiral  staircase  from  the 
south  transept  of  the  cathedral.  This 
room  is  about  162  feet  long .  by  14  feet 
wide  ;  the  portion  assigned  to  the  library 
is  about  106  feet  long  (fig.  5).  The  roof 
was  originally  divided  into  13  spaces  by 
oak  principals,  very  slightly  arched,  rest- 
ing on  stone  corbels.  There  were  two 
windows  on  each  side  to  each  space.  In 
the  part  fitted  up  as  a  library  the  principals  have  been  plastered 
over  to  imitate  stone,  and  the  joists  between  them  concealed 


Piece  of  chain, 
Cesena. 
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by  a  ceiling.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
this  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  library  in 
1472. 

The  preface  to  the  MS  List  of  Bene- 
factors1 preserved  in  the  library  gives 
useful  information  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  fitted  up  as  we  see  it  now.  After 
relating  the  works  carried  out  for  the 
beautification  of  the  Cathedral  by  Dr 
Robert  Creighton,  Dean  of  Wells  1660- 
1670,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
25  May  1670—21  November  1672,  it 
proceeds : 

Idem  Reverendna  Pater,  demum  ad  Epiteo- 
patum  prsedictam  evictus,  Bupellectilem  librarian! 
Bibliothecse  huic  tone  tempo  ria  renovate  im- 
pendit  pront  aeqnitur. 

Next  we  are  told  that  Dr  Richard 
Busby,  the  celebrated  head-master  of 
Westminster  School,  who  was  made  Canon 
of  Wells  at  the  Restoration, 

Bibliothecam  hanc  incommodam  ordinandi), 
sitnque  et  sqnalore  pene  obrntam  reficiendo, 
impendit  lOO"-,  et  inanper  addidit,  in  pecunna 
nnmeratia,  in  nsutn  Bibliothecse  20*  et  vlteriua 
donavit  2.11.0;  et  prseterea,  1684,  dono  dedit 
200"-. 

Lastly,  it  is  stated  that  Dr  Ralph 
Bathurst,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, who  succeeded  Creighton  as  Dean 

1  "  Catalogue  Benefactoram  Qnorom  Ope  ac 
Munificentia  Ecclesia  Cathed:  Wellen:  eiusque 
Bibliotheca  Post  felicem  aereniaaimi  Regis 
Oar:  II*-  Reditam,  auctior  et  ornatior  evarit 
Anno  Dom.  1672." 


Fig.  5.   Ground-plan  of  Library  in  the  Cathedral, 
Wells.   Scale  ^  inch  =  1  foot. 
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in  1670,  was  "  in  Bibliotheca  hac  instauranda  ipyo8t,<otcTri<if"  and 
that  he  presented  certain  books  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given. 

These  extracts  shew  that  the  refitting  of  the  library  was 
begun  in  1670  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Creighton,  with 
the  help  of  Dr  Busby's  donation,  and  actively  promoted  by 
Dr  Bathurst,  who  remained  dean,  though  he  must  have  been 


Fig.  6.   Bookcase,  desk,  and  seat  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
Oxford.    (Lent  by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.) 


practically  non-resident,  till  his  death  in  1704.  Probably  we 
may  date  the  refitting  as  having  been  completed  before  Bishop 
Creighton's  death,  i.e.  between  1670  and  1672.  The  library 
has  not  been  disturbed  since. 
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The  arrangement  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying ground-plan  (fig.  5).  There  are  8  bookcases,  of  plain 
unpainted  deal,  projecting  from  the  west  wall  between  the 
windows.  They  are  8  ft.  6  in.  long,  8  ft.  1  in.  high,  and  3  ft. 
broad.  Seven  of  these  have  desks  on  both  sides,  but  the  last 
— that  placed  against  the  partition  at  the  south  end,  which 
screens  off  a  small  room  for  a  study — has  a  desk  on  one  side 
only.  There  is  no  shelf  below  the  desk,  but  two  above  it. 
They  are  fitted  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  chaining, 
viz.  iron  bars  in  front  of  the  shelves,  sockets,  and  locks  on  the 
uprights.  Between  each  pair  of  bookcases,  in  front  of  the 
window,  is  a  seat  for  the  reader. 

These  cases  are  of  the  Oxford  type,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  the  libraries  of  S.  John's,  Jesus,  and  Corpus 
Christi.  In  fact  they  resemble  so  closely  those  in  the  last- 
mentioned  college,  that  a  sketch  of  one  of  them  (fig.  6)  might 
have  been  taken  from  those  at  Wells.  Their  introduction  into 
the  library  we  are 
now  considering  is 
doubtless  due  to  Dr 
Bathurst,  who  may 
perhaps  have  copied 
them  from  the  cases 
in  the  library  of  his 
own  college,  set  up 
in  1618 ;  for  I  have 
shewn  in  the  essay 
on  The  Library  that 
the  ruins  of  older 
work,  similar  in  style 
to  that  at  Corpus  Christi,  may  still  be  detected  in  Trinity 
College  library  under  modern  alterations1. 

Was  this  library  ever  chained?  A  Walton's  Polyglot,  1657, 
had  evidently  been  prepared  for  chaining,  and  in  a  novel 

1  Architect  Hist,  The  Library.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  445,  446.  The  original 
portion  was  8  feet  high  by  2  feet  wide;  the  same  dimensions  as  at  Corpus 
Christi  College. 


Fio.  7.  Attachment  of  chain,  Wells. 
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fashion,  the  plate  to  carry  the  chain  being  attached  to  the  left- 
hand  board  close  to  the  back  of  the  volume  (fig.  7) — bo  that 
it  wan  evidently  set  on  the  shelf  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 

not  with  the  fore-edge  turned  to  the 
spectator,  as  is  usual  in  chained 
libraries.  But  with  this  exception 
I  could  not  discover  the  usual  indica- 
tions of  the  attachment  of  a  plate 
on  any  of  the  volumes. 

A  number  of  chains  are  lying 
about.  At  first  sight  I  thought  that 
they  were  not  the  sort  of  chains  that 
would  have  been  made  in  1672. 
They  have  long  narrow  links,  2f  in. 
long,  and  the  edges  are  left  square, 
instead  of  being  slightly  rounded,  as 
those  at  Hereford  are  (fig.  8),  the 
only  medieval  chains  with  which  I 
was  acquainted.  The  swivel  is  cen- 
tral. It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
before  me  chains  made  originally  for 
the  Library  of  1472,  and  left  behind 
when  the  books  were  taken  away  at 
the  Reformation  or  the  Civil  War. 
But,  when  I  came  to  examine  the 
School  Library  at  Guildford,  to  be 
described  presently,  I  found  similar 
chains  there  (fig.  10),  the  date  of 
which  may  be  confidently  assigned 
to  1586,  or  shortly  afterwards.  My 
conclusion  is  that  chains  such  as  these 
would  probably  have  been  in  fashion 
a  century  later;  and  that  Bishop 
Creighton  and  Dean  Bathurst  provi- 
ded them,  as  they  provided  the  iron- 
cases,  for  a  system  which  was  never  carried 


Pig.  8.  Piece  of  chain,  Here- 
ford, actual  size.  (Lent  by 
the  Syndics  of  the  University 
Press.) 


work  on  the 
out. 
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III.  By  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr  G.  C.  Williamson, 
of  Guildford,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some 
chained  books  removed  from  the  Grammar  School  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  in  the  course  of  the  repairs  and  alterations 
of  1888 — 891.  It  appears  that  they  are  the  sole  relics  of  a  once 
considerable  collection,  and  that  a  room  to  contain  books  for 
the  use  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  and  possibly  of  the  general 
public  also,  was  contemplated  before  the  school-buildings  were 
quite  finished.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  met  with 
a  chained  library  in  such  a  connexion,  and  as  its  history  is 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  buildings,  I  will  begin 
with  the  latter,  which  can  be  made  out  very  satisfactorily,  and 
need  not  detain  us  long. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  original  buildings  of  the 
School  still  exist,  and  that  their  ancient  character  has  been 
respected  in  the  many  changes  that  they  have  of  necessity 
undergone. 

Our  principal  authority  for  the  history  of  the  School  is  a 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Guild- 
ford* called : 

A  Monument  for  the  Schole  of  Guldeford,  beinge  An  historicall  dis- 
course wherein  the  pryrileges,  charters,  donations,  and  rights,  of  the  same 
Schole  are  conteyned,  the  Fownder  and  Benefactors  thereof  recorded,  the 
litigious  titles  clered,  doubts  resolved,  and  other  matters  importinge  the 
state  thereof  collected  by  the  study,  travell,  and  charge,  of  George  Austen. 

The  dedication,  "  To  the  worshipfull  his  lovinge  bretheren 
the  Maior  and  approved  men  of  Guldeforde,"  is  dated  20  Decem- 
ber, 1607.  The  work,  the  nature  of  which  is  well  described  in 
the  title,  consists  of  transcripts  of  conveyances  and  other  legal 
documents,  interspersed  with  some  personal  details  and  recol- 
lections, often  of  great  value  for  my  purpose. 

1  Mr  Williamson  has  written  an  interesting  letter  on  these  books  in  the 
Weet  Surrey  Times,  27  December,  1890. 

8  I  have  to  thank  the  Town  Clerk  of  Guildford  for  his  kindness  In 
allowing  me  unrestricted  access  to  this  most  interesting  volume.  Copious 
extracts  from  it,  but  generally  much  abridged,  have  been  printed  in  The 
History  of  Guildford,  the  County-  Town  of  Surrey.  8vo.  Guildford :  Printed 
and  sold  by  and  for  J.  and  8.  Russell,  1801. 
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The  Mayor  and  Corporation  bought  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
High  Street,  28  July,  1555,  "thereon  to  build  the  scholehouse, 
with  convenyent  lodginges  and  romes  for  the  scholemaster  and 
vssher."    Two  years  later  the  buildings  were  begun : 

The  maior  and  approved  men  of  Guldeforde...didd  in  [1557]  begynne 
at  there  owne  coatee  and  charges  to  builde  and  reare  the  large  Rome  nowe 
vsed  for  the  Schole  house,  with  the  great  Chamber  and  garrett  ouer  the 
same,  and  the  same  healed 1  with  Horsham  stone,  and  therein  made  many 
verie  faier  windowes  of  ffree  stone,  well  glased,  the  walles  of  which  Schole- 
house are  all  of  Brick  and  stone  of  a  very  strong,  statelie,  and  faire  build- 
inge,  the  charges  whereof  didd  amount  to  above  ffower  hundred  markes*. 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  building  of  the  west  wing,  begun 
in  1569: 

John  Austen...,  sometyme  maior  of  Guldeford,  findinge  a  want  of  the 
Romes  intended  to  be  buylded  for  the  Scholemaster  and  vssher,  as  is  before 
mencioned, and  seinge  noe  likelyhode...that  the  Townesmen  could performe 
the  same,  having  contributed  according  to  his  habilitie  to  the  buildinge  of 
the  saide  large  Rome,  didd  procure... by  his  travell  and  ernest  indevour 
divers  somes  of  money  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  some  of  cvjlL  xiys. 
iiy  d.,  which  he  truly  and  faythfullie  disbursed  in  buyldinge  of  the  houses, 
sellar,  Romes,  lodginges,  and  Chimneys,  nowe  called  the  Scholemaster 
his  lodginge,  and  nowe  vsed  and  enioyed  by  the  Scholemaster ;  which  he 
began  to  builde  in  the  yere  [15691  the  same  buildinges  beinge  all  of  Brick 
and  Stone  of  a  stronge  and  faier  buildinge  of  three  storyes  highe  covered 
with  Horsham  stone,  and  in  all  poyntes  answerable  to  the  former  large 
Rome,  and  buylded  at  the  west  end  of  the  saide  large  Rome  or  Scholehouse, 
and  eztendeth  it  self  from  the  Scholehouse  northwardes  to  the  high  strete 
of  Guldeford.  But  yet  not  fynished  by  him  in  such  sort  as  he  purposed, 
and  as  nowe  it  is,  because  he  was  prevented  by  death8. 

The  east  wing,  and  a  building  to  connect  the  cast  and  west 
wings,  were  next  undertaken,  by  a  fresh  benefactor,  in  1571 : 

William  Hamonde  Esquire,  sometyme  Maior  of  Guldeforde,  of  the 
naturall  love  and  affection  which  hee  didd  here  to  the  saide  Towne  and 
Schole,  didd  at  his  owne  costes  and  charges  builde  the  house,  Romes, 
lodginges,  Chymneyes,  and  Storyes,  nowe  called  the  vsshers  lodginges,  and 
nowe  vsed  and  enioyed  by  the  vssher  of  the  same  Schole,  the  same  buyld- 
inge beinge  also  of  Brick  and  Stone,  of  a  very  stronge  and  faire  buildinge 

1  The  verb  "  to  heal "  is  still  used  in  Surrey  in  the  sense  of  "  to  cover." 
8  Austen  ms.,  Paragraph  25,  p.  35. 
3  Ibid.   Paragraph  29,  p.  37. 
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of  three  storyes  high,  covered  with  Horsham  gtone,  in  all  respectes  answer- 
able to  the  Lodginges  of  the  Scholemaster,  savinge  that  there  is  noe  Sellar 
to  this :  which  lodginges  are  bnylded  at  the  Est  end  of  the  saide  Schole- 
house,  and  extendeth  it  self  in  length  from  the  saide  Scholehonse  north- 
wardes  to  the  said  high  streete,  which  he  began  to  buylde  in  the  yere 
[1571].  He  alsoe  afterwardes  at  his  owne  costes  and  charges  bnylded  a 
Gallery  of  Brick  and  stone  with  a  very  faire  windowe  of  freestone  adioyn- 
inge  to  the  high  street*  and  ledinge  between  the  saide  Lodginges  of  the 
Scholemaster  and  yssher,  with  a  faire  dore  Rome  of  stone  sett  in  the 
middest  for  a  passage  from  the  Street  to  the  Scholehouse.  All  which  he 
left  ▼nfynished  at  his  death1. 

The  relation  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings  to  each  other 
will  be  understood  at  a  glance  from  the  block-plan  (fig.  9). 
The  quadrangle  had  been  set  out 
by  the  united  efforts  of  John 
Austen  and  William  Hamond, 
but  neither  of  them  lived  to 
finish  their  work.  Subsequently, 
in  1581,  Simon  Tally,  vintner, 
"  finding  the  Homes  and  Lodg- 
inges buylded  for  the  vssher  by 
Mr  Hamond  to  lye  longe 
vnfjnished,"  supplied  the  wood- 
work required1;  and  in  1582, 
Robert  Brodbridge,  clothier, 
"  seinge  those  Homes  and  Lodg- 
inges soe  repaired  by  the  saide 
Symon  Tally,"  glazed  all  the  windows*  The  west  wing,  how- 
ever, begun,  as  we  have  seen,  by  John  Austen  in  1569,  together 
with  the  gallery  intended  by  Hamond  to  connect  the  two  wings, 
and  so  to  complete  the  street-front,  still  remained  unfinished. 
It  was  reserved  for  George  Austen  to  complete  his  father's  wing, 
and  to  adapt  the  gallery  to  the  purpose  of  a  library.  He 
modestly  records  what  he  did  as  follows : 

And  because  there  is  mention  made  before  of  the  Romes  and  Lodginges 


1  1667 

II 

i  » 

1571 

ILdJ 

e-J-w 

N 

1569 

1571  -  86 

Fig.  9.  Block-plan  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Guildford,  from  the  Ord- 
nance Survey. 


1  Austen  Ma,  Paragraph  36,  p.  38. 

2  Ibid.   Paragraph  39,  p.  45. 

3  Ibid.   Paragraph  40,  p.  46. 


Mr  Hamond  died  in  1574. 
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buylded  by  ...  John  Austen  for  the  Scholemaster  his  noose,  which  was  not 
fynyshed  in  his  life  tyme,  It  nowe  falleth  out ...  to  make  mencion  in  this 
place  howe  and  by  whose  meanes  those  Romes  and  Lodginges  were 
fynyshed.  For  after  the  death  of  the  saide  John  Austen  the  same  lay 
many  yeres  vnfynished — (the  vsshers  lodginges  beinge  afterwardes  buylded 
as  before  is  specified  were  fynished  long  before  this  aud  many  yeres  vsed 
for  the  Lodginges  and  Romes  for  the  Scholemaster) — wherevppon  knowinge 
what  travell  and  paynes  the  saide  John  Austeu  my  father  hadd  taken  to 
buyld  the  same,  and  seinge  howe  likely  it  was  to  fall  to  vtter  decay,  I  didd 
consider  what  course  might  be  taken  to  bring  the  same  to  like  perfection, 
And  in  thend  resolved  to  trye  what  might  be  gotten  amongest  the  gentlemen 
of  this  country  for  that  purpose,  And  findinge  Sir  William  More  before 
named  alwayes  very  forwarde  to  yelde  helpe  for  the  same,  I  didd  acquaint 
him  with  my  purpose  and  desired  his  good  furtherance  therein,  who  didd 
not  onely  contribute  towardes  the  same  himself  but  also  by  his  meanes 
there  was  procured  from  diuers  gentlemen... their  large  benevolence  to- 
wardes this  work.... 

All  which  I  truly  and  faythfully  bestowed  in  the  yere  [1586]  in  finishing 
of  the  saide  Romes  and  Lodginges  buylded  by  the  saide  John  Austen,  and 
alsoe  in  fynishinge  the  saide  Gallery  buylded  by  the  saide  William  Hamonde, 
the  south  side  of  which  Gallery  was  taken  downe,  because  the  tymber  worke 
therof  being  slender,  by  long  contynuinge  vnfynished,  was  like  to  fall,  and 
soe  a  newe  frame  [was]  made  for  that  South  side,  which  beinge  fynished,  I 
converted  to  a  Library,  wherein  all  the  bookes  ...  geven  by  ...  John  Park- 
hurst  late  Bishopp  of  Norwich,  and  diuers  other  bookes  geven  sithens  by 
others  hereafter  mencioned,  are  nowe  remayninge,  which  lodginges,  Romes, 
and  Gallery,  howe  and  in  what  manner  they  are  nowe  fynished,  I  rather 
leve  to  the  vewe  and  judgment  of  the  world  then  to  make  any  larg  discription 
thereof  here1. 

A  Library  was  specially  required  at  this  time,  as  John 
Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich  1560 — 1575,  in  which  year  he 
died,  had  made  an  important  gift  of  books  to  his  native  town, 
by  will,  dated  1  February,  1573 : 

...Item,  I  gyve  to  the  Towne  of  Guilforde  where  I  was  borne  a  greate 
Bowie  of  Siluer  and  giite... 

Item  I  gyve  to  the  Lybrarie  of  the  same  Towne  ioyning  to  the  Scheie 
the  most  parte  of  all  my  Latten  bookes  whereof  shalbe  made  a  Catalogue  as 
shortelie  as  I  maye  God  sendinge  me  lief.  All  my  Englisshe  bookes  I  be- 
queath to  my  two  Bretheme  Christofer  Parkhurst  and  Nicholas  Parkhurst. . . 

Austen  records  this  bequest,  and  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  acquisition  of  it,  as  follows : 

1  Austen  ms.,  Paragraph  43,  p.  49. 
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John  Parkharst  late  Bishopp  of  Norwich... beringe  a  moat  naturall  love 
and  affection  to  this  towne,  where  he  was  borne,  and  verie  carefall  for  the 
aside  Schole  in  his  life  tyme,  goring  Twenty  poundes  towardes  the  buyld- 
inge  of  the  saide  Schole,... didd  also  by  his  last  will  and  Testament  left  in 
wryting  geve  to  the  Maior  and  approved  men  of  Guldeford  his  best  bason 
and  Ewer  of  silver  [etc  etc]... and  besides  gave  all  his  bookes  of  divinitie 
other  then  his  English  bookes  to  the  saide  Schole  to  remayne  in  the  Library, 
to  be  made  for  the  saffe  keepiuge  of  them  in  that  Schole. 

But  his  will  toko  not  that  effect  which  he  ment,  by  reason  that  those 
which  he  appoynted  to  be  executors  of  his  saide  last  will  didd  after  his  death 
use  all  the  CuUorabie  shiftes  and  practises  they  could  to  defraud  his  good 
meanynge,  whereby  the  saide  Maior  and  his  bretheren  were  dryven  to  send 
sondry  tymes  to  there  great  charges  to  Norwich  to  the  executors  of  the 
saide  Bishopp,  to  require  the  performance  of  the  saide  will  towardes  this 
towne  and  Schole;  but  all  wolde  not  prevayle,  and  therefore  were  inforoed 
to  complayne  to  the  Lord  Treasorer,  by  English  bill  in  the  Exchequor, 
wherevppon  the  executors  were  sent  for  by  proces  and  made  there  appa- 
rance  and  answer,  and  vppon  the  hearing  of  the  matter  the  same  was  referred 
to  the  orderiDge  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmaye  knight  then  Chauncelor  of  the 
saide  Excheqnor,  whoe  ordered  that  the  saide  executors  shold  deliuer  the 
saide  Bason  and  Ewer  of  Silver  and  all  the  bookes  geven  by  the  saide 
Bishopp  and  a  some  of  money.  The  certenty  I  remember  not,  But  I  am 
assured  the  money  was  not  soe  much  by  Thirtie  poundes  as  the  Costes  and 
Charges  in  lawe  and  in  travail©  there  aboutes  hadd  cost  them.  And  yett 
when  all  sholde  be  deliuered  according  to  the  saide  order,  then  didd  Doctor 
Freek  then  Bishopp  of  Norwich  deteyne  the  saide  bookes  (finding  them  in 
his  house)  for  delapidacions,  vntill  letters  were  procured  from  some  of  her 
Maiestyes  privie  Counsell,  requiring  him  to  deliuer  them.  And  yett  didd 
he  make  Choice  of  very  many  of  the  best  bookes,  and  kept  them  still  to  his 
owne  vse,  and  deliuered  the  rest,  which  were  brought  to  this  Schole  and 
placed  in  the  Library  purposely  fynished  for  the  Bame  where  they  still  re- 
mayne.  A  true  catalogue  of  all  which  bookes  is  here  vnder  written1. 

The  room  or  gallery,  "  purposely  finished "  for  these  books 
is  31  feet  6  inches  long,  12  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  11  feet  high. 
On  the  north  side  it  is  still  lighted  by  the  "faire  window  of 
freestone" — a  lofty  window  of  six  lights  divided  by  a  transom — 
built  by  Hamond  in  1571.  On  the  south  side,  which  is  of  wood, 
there  were  originally  two  long,  low  windows,  each  of  four  lights. 
These  still  exist,  but  have  been  partially  blocked.  It  is  at 
present  entered  from  the  west  wing  only,  but  the  words  "leding 
betwene  the  Lodginges  of  the  Scholemaster  and  Vssher,"  used 
1  Austen  ms.,  Paragraph  41,  p.  46. 
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Fig.  10.  Piece  of  chain,  shew- 
ing the  ring  attached  to  the 
bar,  the  swivel,  and  one  of  the 
links,  actual  size.  Guildford. 


above  in  the  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal construction,  imply  that  it 
could  be  entered  at  either  end, 
and  in  fact,  until  the  recent  re- 
pairs took  place,  a  door  led  into 
it  from  the  east  wing.  Further, 
that  it  was  used  by  the  boys  as 
well  as  by  the  masters,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  paragraph, 
to  which  Mr  Austen  has  un- 
fortunately forgotten  to  append  a 
date: 

John  Birchall  of  Guldeford... Cloth- 
ier, late  alsoe,  Maior  of  the  same,  gave 
Scapula  his  Lexicon  for  the  vse  of  such 
Schollers  in  the  Schole  as  learne  the 
Greek  tongue1. 

Mr  Williamson  informs  me 
that  down  to  quite  recent  times 
the  senior  boys  in  the  school  were 
allowed  to  consult  the  books  if 
they  cared  to  do  so — or  at  any  rate 
to  inspect  them  as  curiosities. 

Another  interesting  point  re- 
mains to  be  noted.  Bishop  Park- 
hurst's  will  says  distinctly  that  the 
books  are  given  to  "the  Lybrarie 
of  the  Towne  ioyning  to  the 
Schole,"  as  though  the  Library 
was  a  public  one,  and  not  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  edu- 
cated. This  view  derives  confir- 
mation from  the  fact  that  a  stair- 
case used  to  lead  directly  down 
from  the  east  end  of  the  gallery 

1  Austen  ms.,  Paragraph  45,  p.  51. 
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to  the  court,  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  enter  the  gallery  was 
not  obliged  to  pass  through  the  lodgings  of  either  Schoolemaster 
or  Usher.    This  staircase  was  removed  about  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  nothing  about  the 
fittings  which  George  Austen  put  up  in  1586,  or  of  those  which 
sucdeeded  them.  "In  1648,"  we  are  told,  "Arthur  Onslow, 
Esquire,  gave  eight  oaks  to  make  new  Classes  for  the  books  and 
other  repairs,  towards  which  also,  and  the  purchasing  of  books, 
a  year  or  two  after  diverse  other  contributions  were  sent  in1." 
This  work  was  commemorated  by  the  following  inscription : 

ARTHVRVS  ONSLOVS   ARMIGER  MATERIAM 
PRfiBVIT  AVGENDI  ET  MVTANDI  FORMAM 
HVTVS  BIBLIOTHECJB. 
MATERIAM  SVPERABAT  OPV8. 
BIBLIOTHECA  VOCOR  :  CELLIS  ANGVSTIOR  OLIM 
VIX  CONSERVABAM  MVNERA  PAVCA  MEIS. 
AVCTIOR  EN  REDEO  :  SIS  MVNIFICENTIOR  HOSPES, 
MVNEREBVS  SPATIVM  RESTAT  INANE  TVIS. 

April  6,  1650. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  library 
was  evidently  well  cared  for,  and  was  largely  increased  by  the 
munificence  of  a  long  series  of  benefactors,  whose  names  are 
duly  recorded  in  the  History  of  Swrrey.  The  last  of  those 
gifts  took  place  in  1745.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  how 
late  the  practice  of  chaining  new  acquisitions  was  maintained. 
The  most  modern  books  I  was  able  to  find  with  a  chain  attached 
to  them  were  a  New  Testament,  printed  at  Paris  in  1632, 
given  by  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1611 — 33; 
and  the  works  of  Cyril,  printed  at  Basle  in  1546,  given  by 
Arthur  Onslow  in  1649. 

I  figure  a  small  piece  of  one  of  the  chains  (fig.  10),  shewing 
the  ring  that  passed  round  the  bar,  the  swivel,  and  one  link. 
All  the  remaining  chains,  and  the  links  still  attached  to  the  two 
books  mentioned  above,  are  of  the  same  pattern ;  and  it  may, 
I  think,  be  safely  assumed  that  they  were  bought  in  1586, 

1  Manning  and  Bray,  History  qf  Surrey,  L  76. 
C.A.8.  Comm.   Vol.  Vm.  2 
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when  the  library  was  first  fitted  up,  and  kept  in  stock,  as 
usual,  to  be  used  as  new  books  came  in.  The  chains  vary  a 
good  deal  in  length,  and  in  the  number  and  stoutness  of  the 
links.  One  chain  is  42  in.  long,  and  the  links  composing  it  vary 
in  length  from  2  inches  to  2  inches  and  a  half.  Another 
chain  is  only  32  in.  long,  and  none  of  the  links  are  longer  than 
2  inches.  These  differences  may  probably  be  explained  by 
the  position  on  the  shelves  that  the  books  to  which  they  were 
attached  were  to  occupy.  Those  on  the  shelves  farthest  from 
the  bar  would  require  the  longest  and  stoutest  chains.  The 
links  are  longer  and  straighter  than  those  of  the  chains  at 
Hereford  (fig.  8),  and  the  swivel  is  not  central,  as  it  is  there, 
but  immediately  succeeds  the  ring  that  was  to  pass  round  the 
bar.  This  is  proved  by  examination  of  the  books  that  still 
retain  fragments  of  their  chains.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  the  chain  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  right-hand  board 
of  the  volume,  instead  of  to  the  left-hand  board, — an  arrange- 
ment which  I  have  observed  in.  the  library  in  Wimborne 
Minster.  The  importance  of  these  chains  as  dated  examples 
has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  notes  on  the  library  at  Wells. 


Wednesday,  November  llih,  1891. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr  J.  W.  Clark  made  the  following  communication  : 

On  some  fragments  of  seventeenth  century  BOOK- 
CASES at  Clare  College. 

In  the  course  of  the  repairs  undertaken  at  Clare  College 
after  the  fire  of  28  October,  1890,  a  quantity  of  carved  wood- 
work was  found  in  a  forgotten  lumber-closet.  It  was  at  once 
evident,  from  the  style  of  the  ornaments  with  which  the  several 
pieces  were  decorated,  that  this  woodwork  had  some  connexion 
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with  the  detached  bookcases  in  the  Library, — which  are  known 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  old  Library ;  and  further  ex- 
amination shewed  that  we  had  before  us  ends  of  cases,  cornices, 
eta  which  had  been  left  over  when  those  bookcases  were  set  up 
in  their  new  position.  It  appeared  further  that  the  old  cases 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  altered ;  for  the  pieces  which  had 
done  duty  as  ends  carried  brackets  which  had  evidently  once 
supported  a  desk.  I  have  been  allowed,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
authorities  of.  the  College,  to  figure  two  of  these  ends ;  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  original  design  of  the  cases 
of  which  they  formed  part,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  old 
Library  in  which  they  stood.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I 
must  briefly  recount  the  history  of  that  Library,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  recover  it 


Fig.  1.   Cole'B  sketch  of  Glare  College  Chapel.    (Lent  by  the  Syndics  of  the 

University  Press.) 

A.  Chapel.    B.  Porter's  Lodge.    C.  library.    D.  Ante-chapel.    £.  Chamber 
over  Ante-chapel.   F.  Staircase  to  Library. 

The  old  Library  of  Clare  College  was  over  the  old  Chapel, 
which  occupied  part  of  a  range  of  buildings  extending  from  the 
east  gable  of  the  existing  Hall  to  within  about  26  feet  of  the 
street,  then  called  Milne  Street.  This  range  is  shewn  in  the 
general  view  of  the  old  College,  to  which  I  lately  drew  attention1; 

1  Camb.  Ant  Soc.  Proceedings  and  Communications,  New  Series, 
L  197. 
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and  also  in  Loggan's  plate,  for  it  was  left  standing  after  the 
east  range  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  position.  Cole,  moreover, 
gives  a  very  instructive  sketch  of  the  south  side  of  it  (fig.  I)1 
dated  1742,  which  shews  that  next  to  the  Hall  was  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  Library ;  eastward  of  that  the  Ante-chapel,  with 
a  chamber  over  it;  and  eastward  of  that  again  the  Chapel 
itself.  The  united  length  of  these  buildings  was  about  95  feet*. 
If  nine  feet  be  deducted  from  this  length  for  the  staircase, 
we  get  86  feet  for  the  length  of  the  Library.  Cole  shews 
that  it  had  nine  windows  on  the  south  side,  exclusive  of 
the  westernmost  window  in  his  sketch,  which  doubtless  belonged 
to  the  staircase ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  usual  arrangement 
of  medieval  libraries,  the  north  wall  was  probably  pierced  with 
as  many  windows  as  the  south  wall.  In  the  notes  that  accom- 
pany the  above  sketch,  written  after  the  new  Library  had  been 
built,  Cole  says : 

"  The  old  Library  is  over  the  Chapel,  and,  had  they  not  one  so  much 
better,  would  not  be  reckoned  a  despicable  one,  being  fitted  up  with 
wainsoote  classes  on  both  sides." 

These  classes  were  put  up  in  or  about  1627,  in  which  year 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  Chancellor, 
was  specially  taken  by  the  Master  to  see  "  a  new  librarie  they 
are  building  in  Clare  Hall,  notwithstanding  it  was  not  yet 
furnished  with  books8."  As  the  Duke  was  then  meditating  a 
gift  of  £7000  to  the  University  to  build  a  Senate  House  or  a 
Library,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fittings  at  Clare  Hall 
were  regarded  as  specially  worthy  of  his  notice. 

1  MSB.  Cole,  ii.  9,  Add.  MSB.  Mus.  Brit  5803. 

8  The  whole  distance  from  the  gable-wall  of  the  Hall  to  the  Btreet  is 
119  feet,  from  which  may  be  deducted  24  feet  for  the  width  of  the  east 
range,  which  extended  past  the  Chapel  to  the  extreme  northern  limit  of 
the  site.  See  also  the  plan  of  the  old  College  in  the  Architectural  History 
Of  the  University  and  Colleges,  Vol.  iv.  Plate  5. 

*  Mede  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  in  Heywood's  Puritan  Transactions,  ii. 
355.  The  word  "building"  in  this  quotation  does  not  mean  construction, 
but  fitting  up. 
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The  present  Library,  which  occupies  the  first  floor  between 
the  Combination  Room  and  the  Master's  Lodge,  was  built  in 
1689 ;  and  subsequently  fitted  with  the  shelves  that  still  line 
the  walls.  The  exact  date  of  their  construction  has  not  been 
recorded,  but  they  were  certainly 
there  before  1742,  when  Cole  de- 
scribed the  Library  as  "  a  very  large 
well-proportion'd  Room  &  la  moderne, 
with  the  Books  rang'd  all  round  it, 
and  not  in  Classes  as  in  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Libraries  in  other  Colleges.1' 
When  the  old  Chapel  was  pulled 
down  in  1763,  the  Library  of  course 
shared  its  fate;  but  the  bookcases 
were  taken  to  pieces  and  altered,  and 
set  up  in  the  new  Library  in  front 
of  the  modern  shelves. 

The  woodcut  (fig.  2)  shews  one  of 
the  case-ends  as  seen  from  the  ex- 
terior, which  has  been  left  quite 
rough,  having  originally  stood  against 
a  wall.  A  bracket,  evidently  intended 
to  support  a  desk,  is  let  into  the 
upright ;  and  on  the  inside  there  are 
scars  which  indicate  that  originally 
there  were  three  shelves.  It  is  evi- 
dent too,  from  marks  on  the  cornices, 
that  there  was  once  a  central 
vertical  division,  probably  a  pilas- 
ter. There  are  several  benches 
in  the  Library,  evidently  seats  for 
readers,  like  those  figured  above 
from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford (fig.  6).  In  the  old  Library  these  doubtless  stood  in 
front  of  the  windows,  while  the  cases  occupied  the  spaces 
between  them,  their  rough  ends  turned  towards  the  wall,  and 
their  ornamental  ends,  which  are  elaborately  carved,  turned 


Fig.  2.   Exterior  of  end  of 
bookcase,  Clare  College. 
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towards  the  centre  of  the  room.    I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  indications  of  chaining,  either  on  the  woodwork  or 
on  the  books ;  and  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  uprights,  to 
which  the  ironwork  for  the  bare  to  carry  the 
chains  would  have  been  attached,  seems  to 
prove  that  chaining  was  never  intended. 

When  the  cases  were  moved  into  the  new 
Library  the  desks  and  brackets  were  taken 
away,  and  the  mortices  concealed  by  nailing 
Over  them  pieces  of  carved  work  in  continua- 
tion of  the  strip  which  originally  stopped 
above  the  desk.  This  proceeding  can  easily 
be  detected,  as  wood  of  a  different  texture 
and  colour  was  used.  No  other  changes 
were  made,  except  that  the  shelves  were 
placed  at  different  levels  from  those  origin- 
ally employed,  and  that  the  four  cases  which 
stand  on  the  south  side  of  the  Library  next 
the  court  were  made  more  ornamental  by 
using  a  carved  upright  at  either  end. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  cases  originally  made.  There  are  10 
cases  in  the  Library,  with  6  plain  ends, 
14  ornamented  ends,  and,  of  course,  10 
cornices.  In  the  lumber-closet  there  were 
9  plain  ends  and  5  cornices.  These  figures 
shew  that  the  number  of  cases  was  15,  one 
ornamented  end  having  been  lost  Cole 
tells  us  that  they  stood  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  Library;  and,  as  his  sketch 
shews  8  spaces  between  the  windows 
on  the  south  side,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  occupied  by  8  cases,  while  only  7  stood  on  the  north 
side.  It  is  evident  that  one  space  on  that  side  was  occupied 
by  a  fireplace,  for  Loggans  plate  shews  a  large  chimney-stack 
there,  nearly  opposite  to  the  middle  buttress  on  the  south  side. 
I  have  also  figured  (fig.  3)  a  richly  carved  end  of  a  book- 


Pio.  8.  End  of  bookcase, 
Clare  College. 
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case  which  differs  considerably  from  the  others.  It  is  much 
narrower,  and  has  three  bands  of  carved  work  instead  of  one. 
I  conjecture  that  it  is  the  end  of  a  cupboard  for  MSS.  which 
may  have  stood  against  the  east  wall  of  the  Library. 

Professor  Hughes  made  the  following  communication : 

Exhibition  and  description  op  objects  from  ancient 
Indian  cave-dwellings  and  cliff-dwellings  in 
Arizona. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  origin  and  racial  affinities  of 
the  North-American  Indians.  Those  with  whom  we  came  in 
contact  during  a  rapid  journey  through  the  Western  States 
reminded  me  of  Eskimo  in  their  features  and  dress  and  habits. 
But  they,  were  a  more  developed  and  cultivated  people  in 
stature,  physiognomy  and  appliances. 

The  short  accounts  given  of  what  is  known  of  the  pre- 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  Central  America  point  to  a  high 
civilization,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  would  require 
a  longer  time  for  its  elaboration  than  has  been  usually  assigned 
to  it,  and  we  have  to  speculate  upon  the  probability  of  there 
being  some  remains  of  these  people  among  the  North- American 
tribes. 

We  turned  therefore  with  great  interest  to  some  deserted 
Indian  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flagstaff  in  Arizona, 
on  the  far  boundary  of  modern  civilization,  to  see  whether  we 
could  find  there  evidence  of  some  ancient  people  living  under 
conditions  differing  in  any  respect  from  those  prevailing  among 
the  Indians  of  to-day.  From  the  accounts  received,  we  thought 
the  position  and  character  of  the  dwellings  offered  favourable 
opportunities  for  such  a  research,  seeing  that  one  village  con- 
sisted of  caves,  excavated  in  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  of  lava, 
under  the  towering  San  Francisco  mountain,  and  the  other 
consisted  of  cliff-dwellings,  built  under  the  overhanging  ledges 
of  Walnut  Canon,  just  as  the  caves  and  abris  along  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  rivers  of  Dordogne  have  been  adapted  by  the 
erection  of  walls  under  the  rock-shelters. 
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The  cave-dwellings  occurred  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  of 
rather  scoriaceous  lava,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Flagstaff, 
and  half-a-mile  east  of  the  trail  to  Cedar  Ranche.  The  hill 
rose  gently  at  first,  then  steeply,  from  the  valley  on  the  west, 
and  the  low  undulating  ground  on  the  south,  and  was  cut  off 
by  deep  valleys  from  the  higher  but  otherwise  similar  hills  on 
the  north  and  east  It  was  thus  a  commanding  situation,  and 
in  the  steeper  part  near  the  summit  the  caves  were  found. 
They  were  excavated  in  the  lava,  and  were  not,  as  far  as  I 
could  detect,  in  any  part  natural,  nor  suggested  by  any  natural 
openings.  The  material  taken  out  consisted  of  large  lumps, 
and  was  used  to  build  a  wall  round  the  entrance  to  each  cave. 
The  form  was  that  of  a  beehive,  some  dozen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  eight  feet  high.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  evidence 
as  to  the  instruments  with  which  the  work  was  done. 

The  surrounding  ground  was  covered  with  household  debris 
— millstones,  girdles,  i.e.  stones  for  baking  cakes  on,  arrow- 
heads, spear-heads,  and  broken  pottery.  It  almost  suggested 
the  extermination  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  destruction  by  the 
enemy  of  their  means  of  living,  for  one  does  not  otherwise  see 
how  thick  millstones  of  tough  lava  can  have  got  broken  up. 

These  millstones  or  rubbing  stones,  known  as  matates,  varied 
in  form,  some  standing  on  legs  cut  out  of  one  solid  mass  of  lava, 
some  being  thick  blocks.  They  all  had  a  raised  rim  along  the 
sides  to  prevent  the  corn  from  running  over  the  edge,  but  the 
ends  were  level  with  the  general  surface,  so  that  the  meal  could 
be  pushed  out.  The  surface  of  all  that  I  saw  was  concave.  I 
heard  it  suggested,  however,  that  they  were  originally  flat,  but 
had  been  ground  down  more  in  the  middle,  and  so  had  acquired 
a  concave  form  by  use.  My  own  impression  is,  that  they  were 
originally  made  with  a  curved  surface.  The  rubbers  were  long 
pieces  with  a  corresponding  convex  surface — and  the  exterior  of 
most  of  the  grindstones  had  the  same  curvature  as  the  interior. 

The  lava  might  have  been  procured  from  the  hills  close  by ; 
the  girdles  or  griddles,  however,  are  made  of  a  gneissose  rock, 
which  I  did  not  see  in  place. 

I  saw  similar  stones  in  use  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
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Laguna.  [n  one  house  there  was  a  part  of  the  room  set  apart 
for  grinding  corn.  The  grindstones,  four  in  number,  were 
apparently  arranged  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  employment 
at  the  same  time  of  a  larger  number  of  hands,  but  also  with 
regard  to  their  relative  coarseness.  They  were  set  into  a  kind 
of  mortar  on  the  floor  at  a  small  distance  apart  and  sloping  up 
from  the  front.  There  was  nothing  in  the  millstones  of  the 
caves  to  suggest  any  different  conditions. 

The  arrow-heads  were  of  obsidian,  which  we  saw  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  or  of  quartz  and  carnelian,  which  were 
probably  procured  from  the  Aubrey  sandstone,  a  rock  of 
carboniferous  age,  which  covers  a  large  area  to  the  north. 
The  grey  and  yellow  flint  I  did  not  see  in  situ — but  it  is  a 
common  material  throughout  North  America. 

Among  the  few  arrow-heads  which  we  had  the  good  luck  to 
find  here,  there  were  no  forms  which  are  not  common  throughout 
North  America,  and  though  we  cannot  compare  them  with 
anything  now  used  by  the  natives,  it  is  known  that  their  use 
has  only  just  gone  out.  Among  the  fragments  of  pottery  we 
found  samples  of  most  of  the  types  of  form  and  ornament  which 
we  saw  among  the  Indians  of  Laguna,  or  in  museums  from 
other  Indian  tribes.  We  did  not  see  any  instrument  with 
which  the  caves  could  have  been  excavated,  or  the  mataies  and 
other  stones  could  have  been  dressed;  but,  if  they  were  of 
metal,  they  would  have  been  carried  away  long  ago. 

There  was  nothing  to  suggest  any  considerable  antiquity  for 
these  remains.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  just  what  might  be 
found  round  many  Indian  villages  to-day,  even  to  the  arrow- 
heads, which,  not  long  disused,  now  lie  strewn  over  the  ground. 

We  next  visited  the  cliff-dwellings,  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen,  though  they  are,  alas,  being  rapidly  destroyed 
in  the  search  for  marketable  curiosities.  They  occur  in  rock- 
shelters  in  the  limestone  which  forms  the  upper  half  of  the 
walls  of  Walnut  Canon,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Flag- 
staff. The  limestone  consists  of  alternations  of  beds  of  different 
character,  some  of  which  resist  the  action  of  the  weather  so  as 
to  stand  out,  while  others  exfoliate  rapidly,  thus  forming  deep 
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undercut  ledges,  in  the  shelter  of  which  the  Indians  built  their 
houses,  which  thus,  being  generally  detached,  consisted  of  a 
front  wall  and  two  side  walls,  the  rock  forming  the  back,  except 
where  its  irregularities  had  to  be  levelled  by  masonry.  The 
walls  were  built  of  the  stone  of  the  cliff,  the  mortar  being  a 
calcareous  mud.  I  did  not  see  evidence  of  the  use  of  caustic 
lime.  The  rough  wall  was  plastered  over  with  the  same  mortar, 
and  all  interstitial  openings  stopped.  That  the  building  had 
gone  on  after  the  abris  had  been  inhabited  for  some  time  was 
shewn  by  the  fragments  of  pottery  in  the  mortar.  Much  broken 
pottery  and  a  few  obsidian  arrow-heads  were  found  in  the 
dibris,  and  cobs  of  Indian  corn  in  such  association  as  to  prove 
that  no  very  long  interval  can  have  elapsed  since  the  dwellings 
were  inhabited.  But  it  was  in  the  surface  soil  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  immediately  above  the  only  access  to  the  caves,  that  we 
found  the  largest  selection  of  pottery  and  arrow-heads  and 
silicious  flakes  and  chips.  This  was  obviously  the  fair-weather 
resort  of  the  people  who  lived  at  other  times  in  the  fastnesses 
below,  where  there  was  hardly  any  standing-room. 

Here  again  we  found  the  same  mixture  of  different  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  arrow-heads  as  we  had  noticed  in 
the  cave-dwellings.  The  majority  were,  as  might  be  expected 
in  that  volcanic  district,  of  obsidian,  but  many  varieties  of 
quartz,  flint,  carnelian,  etc.,  were  represented. 

It  seemed  probable,  from  the  quantity  of  waste  and  chips 
lying  about  certain  defined  areas,  that  the  material  was  brought 
here  in  the  rough  and  the  arrows  made  on  the  spot,  as  might 
be  expected,  seeing  that  a  considerable  time  would  be  required 
for  finishing  such  delicate  points.  It  was  interesting,  therefore, 
to  observe  what  were  the  first  forms  arrived  at. 

There  is  always  a  little  doubt  hanging  about  the  examples 
of  palaeolithic  types  found  in  association  with  neolithic  remains 
in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  palaeolithic  im- 
plements lying  about  the  surface,  and  therefore  possibly  turned 
up  and  mixed  with  the  more  recent  forms,  as  in  the  example 
exhibited  from  Pressigny,  or  the  more  common  specimens  from 
Grimes  Graves  and  Cissbury.   But  it  is  well  established  that 
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the  Indians  in  making  their  spear-heads  and  arrow-heads  first 
dressed  the  stone  into  an  irregular  oval  or  curved  sided  im- 
plement, exactly  resembling  well-known  palaeolithic  types,  while 
some  of  the  less  finished  palaeolithic  instruments  from  La 
Ganterie  in  France  are  like  the  specimens  picked  up  in  the 
waste  of  the  old  Indian  manufactory  at  Walnut  Canon. 

From  what  I  observed  in  the  museums  also  of  North 
America  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  modern  Indian, 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  his  spear-heads  and  arrow- 
heads, made  implements  identical  in  form  with  those  found  in 
the  older  river-terraces  of  Europe,  where  they  are  associated 
with  remains  of  animals  indicating  a  remote  age  and  entirely 
different  geographical  conditions. 

We  see  in  fact  the  development  of  the  recent  types  through 
forms  which  in  this  country  we  know  represent  an  earlier  stage 
of  civilization.  That  is  to  say,  each  individual  arrow-head  went 
through  the  stages  characteristic  of  palaeolithic  and  neolithic 
times.  The  palaeolithic  folk  stopped  short  at  what  was  to  the 
neolithic  man  only  an  unfinished  form. 

It  has  been  urged  also  that  in  the  cases  where  it  had  been 
stated  that  in  America  palaeolithic  implements  had  been  found 
in  gravels  of  great  antiquity,  it  was  in  those  places  only  where 
Indian  tribes  had  subsequently  been  proved  to  have  excavated 
in  the  base  of  the  gravel-cliff  for  stone,  and  left  there  the 
misfits  and  unfinished  weapons,  which  afterwards  got  covered 
up  by  the  talus  and  wash  from  the  cliff;  and  that  these  un- 
finished implements,  being  as  usual  of  palaeolithic  form,  seemed 
to  support  the  suggestion  that  they  were  of  palaeolithic  age,  as 
would  be  probable  from  the  age  of  the  gravel  with  which  they 
were  erroneously  supposed,  from  their  position,  to  be  con- 
temporary. 

The  pottery,  of  which  we  picked  up  fragments  round  the 
cliff-dwellings  of  Walnut  Canon,  was  very  like  that  found 
around  the  cave-dwellings.  The  only  point  in  which  I  noticed 
any  difference  between  the  character  of  the  pottery  in  these 
more  ancient  villages  and  those  we  saw  in  Laguna  and  in  the 
museums  of  American  Indian  objects,  was  that  in  the  cave- 
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dwellings  and  cliff-dwellings  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
pottery  ornamented  with  some  pointed  instrument,  whereas  the 
modern  pottery  was  more  commonly  painted,  both  inside  and 
out.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  in  our  Museum  any 
collection  of  North- American  objects  of  this  class  for  compara- 
tive study.  All  the  kinds  of  pottery  we  procured  from  the 
caves  and  cliffs  are  still  made  and  used,  and  we  saw  no  reason, 
from  the  consideration  of  any  of  the  objects,  to  refer  the  date  of 
occupation  of  these  artificial  caves  or  cliff-dwellings  to  any 
remote  antiquity,  or  to  any  race  different  from  that  still  occu- 
pying that  part  of  North  America. 


Monday,  November  30&,  1891. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clare,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr  Fawcett  made  the  following  communication : 

Notes  on  work  now  in  progress  at  Elsworth 
Church,  Cambridgeshire. 

The  church  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  In 
many  respects  it  reminds  one  of  Bottisham,  which,  being  more 
accessible  from  Cambridge,  is  probably  better  known.  Balsham 
also  is  another  church  of  similar  character.  The  plan  consists 
of  a  west  tower,  rather  low,  and  much  modernized  at  the  top ; 
a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  south  porch ;  a  small 
clerestory,  with  circular  windows,  cusped  to  form  quatrefoils ; 
and  a  very  long  chancel. 

All  the  stone  work  and  tracery  is  of  very  good  design,  and 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  chancel  is  the  set  of  fine 
stalls,  which  compare  with  those  of  Balsham  for  beauty. 

When  I  was  called  on  to  advise,  it  was  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  north  aisle,  which  was  showing  very  decided  signs  of 
coming  down  altogether.  The  north  wall  was  hanging  over  in 
a  very  ominous  way,  and  the  huge  brick  buttresses,  which  had 
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been  erected  to  support  it,  seemed  to  be  sinking  into  the  clay 
foundation  even  more  rapidly  than  the  wall  itself.  There  could 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  better  to  take  it  down  and 
rebuild  it,  than  to  let  it  fall,  for  by  this  course  the  stone  work 
of  the  windows,  &c,  was  preserved.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
two  windows  had  only  wooden  divisions  in  place  of  stone  tracery, 
but  there  was  sufficient  indication  to  make  it  tolerably  certain 
what  the  old  work  had  been,  and  this  I  followed. 

The  roofs  of  both  north  and  south  aisles  had  evidently  been 
erected  very  early  in  this  century.  There  were  one  or  two 
remains  of  older  rafters  which  had  been  worked  in,  but  the 
greater  part  was  quite  rough-cut  timber  of  rather  large  scantling, 
and  it  was  fairly  sound.  If  funds  had  been  plentiful  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  these  roofs  worthy  of  being  retained,  but  as 
only  a  limited  sum  was  forthcoming  I  thought  it  advisable  not 
to  destroy  what  was  decidedly  strong  enough  to  stand.  There 
were  some  traces  of  old  stencilling  on  one  or  two  rafters,  con- 
sisting of  simple  greyish  white  quatrefoils  on  a  dark  ground,  and 
the  white  tone  was  emphasized  by  the  insertion  of  a  pure  white 
spot  in  the  centre.  I  adopted  this  design,  and  thus  brought 
some  character  into  the  roofs. 

The  nave  roof  presented  a  different  difficulty,  for  it  was 
of  more  recent  date,  and  a  much  more  finished  roof  than 
those  on  the  aisles.  It  had  not  the  slightest  pretence  to  have 
any  Gothic  or  ecclesiastical  design,  but  was  strong  and  well 
planed  up,  and  was  painted  a  very  ordinary  stone  colour.  This 
roof  has  now  been  made  of  the  same  tone  as  the  aisles  and 
relieved  with  some  stencil-work. 

The  chancel  roof  may  be  said  to  be  in  character  somewhat 
between  that  of  the  nave  and  those  of  the  aisles ;  it  is  very  flat- 
pitched  like  them,  and  the  timbers  are  decidedly  rough.  I 
thought  that  a  similar  treatment  to  that  of  the  other  roofs 
would  be  the  best  form  of  decoration  to  apply. 

Thus  far  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  treatment,  but  a  serious  difficulty  has 
arisen  on  which  there  might  be  many  opinions,  and  as  the 
question  of  treatment  is  not  absolutely  settled,  I  shall  be  glad 
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to  bear  of  any  views  which  my  hearers  may  advance.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  east 
window,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  several  parishioners  and  other 
friends  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Cheere  that  this  window  should  be 
opened  out,  and  the  tracery  restored  as  a  memorial  to  him. 

When  the  window  was  built  up,  a  screen  or  reredos  was 
placed  against  the  east  wall,  extending  in  height  to  the  spring- 
ing of  the  tracery  of  the  window.  This  screen  is  of  Renaissance 
character,  and,  though  there  is  some  fair  design  in  it,  a  great 
part  is  merely  veneered  work,  and  the  veneer  is  mostly  loose, 
and  part  of  it  is  wanting. 

To  leave  the  screen  where  it  is  and  as  it  is  seems  impractic- 
able, as  it  would  be  simple  ruin  to  any  good  effect  that  the 
window  would  have.  It  had  been  suggested  by  the  bishop 
that  the  centre  might  stand  alone  drawn  away  a  little  from  the 
wall  It  would  of  course  be  of  just  the  same  height  as  at 
present,  but  the  sides  of  the  window  would  show  quite  down  to 
the  sill,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  the  window  would  be  felt  if 
not  fully  seen,  and  the  effect,  if  the  work  was  worthy  of  the 
position,  would  be  decidedly  striking.  In  my  judgment  it  is  in 
this  "  if"  that  the  difficulty  lies.  A  screen  or  piece  of  panelling 
which  has  some  dignity  as  a  whole  seems  to  lose  the  greater 
part  of  it  when  the  two  wings  are  cut  off,  especially  as  the 
pediment  in  the  centre,  which  would  be  retained,  is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  whole  design.  I  have  advised  that  the  work  should 
be  retained  in  some  other  part  of  the  church,  until  a  home  can 
be  found  for  it  where  it  could  be  kept  together  in  its  entirety. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  the  diagram  which  I  now  exhibit 
can  convey  sufficient  information  to  render  anyone  willing  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  question ;  but  if  the  meeting 
will  adjourn  at  some  near  date  to  the  church  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be. of  the  party,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  rector  and  his  friends 
will  welcome  you.  There  are  many  objects  of  interest  in  the 
church  which  I  have  not  touched  on  in  these  brief  remarks,  as 
my  object  was  to  bring  this  question  forward  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  give  an  architectural  description  of  the  church, 
which  would  be  very  dull  unless  accompanied  by  a  set  of 
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explanatory  drawings,  and  even  then  the  interest  would  be 
small  compared  with  that  of  seeing  the  building  itself. 

Mr  J.  E.  Foster  made  the  following  communication  : 

On  two  books  printed  by  John  Siberch. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  books  printed  by  Siberch  at 
Cambridge  is  so  small  that  it  is  advisable  that  a  note  of  the 
present  custody  of  all  those  known  should  be  made. 

I  therefore  call  attention  to  copies  of  two  which  are  in  the 
Library  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  one  of  which  has  been 
noticed  only  in  an  imperfect  manner,  while  the  other  seems  to 
have  escaped  attention  altogether. 

The  former  is  a  copy  of  Galen's  tract  De  Temperwmetitis, 
printed  on  vellum,  to  which  a  special  interest  attaches.  There 
is,  as  is  well  known,  another  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
printed  on  vellum.  The  leaves  in  the  last  quire  of  this  copy 
have  been  wrongly  imposed,  and  consequently  the  text  is  not 
continuous,  and  the  proper  last  page  is  followed  by  two  pages 
which  should  precede  it.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  copy  in 
All  Souls'  Library,  the  imposition  of  which  is  correct.  In  other 
respects  it  does  not  differ  from  the  paper  copies,  and  the  first 
letter  on  the  title-page  is  misprinted  "C"  as  in  them.  This 
copy  is  noted  in  Mr  Bradshaw's  bibliographical  notes  on  the 
Siberch  books  attached  to  the  reprint  of  Henry  Bullock's 
Oratio1,  but  without  any  note  of  its  being  on  vellum. 

The  second  book  in  All  Souls'  Library  is  a  copy  of  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin's  Sermo  de  Altaris  Sacramento.  There  appears 
to  be  nothing  specially  to  note  about  this.  This  copy  is  not 
mentioned  in  Mr  Bradshaw's  bibliographical  notes. 

Baron  A.  von  Hugel  gave  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
objects  recently  presented  to  the  Museum  of  General  and  Local 

1  Doctiasimi  Yiri  Henrici  Bui  loci...  Oratio  habita  Cantabrigto...  Re- 
produced in  exact  facsimile  from  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  With 
a  Bibliographical  Introduction  by  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  M.A.  4to. 
Camb.  1886. 
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Archaeology,  especially  of  some  included  in  the  valuable  Foster 
bequest1  which  has  just  arrived  at  the  Museum. 


Monday,  January  25&,  1892. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Before  the  business  of  the  meeting  commenced  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Professor  Adams,  which  took  place  at  the  Ob- 
servatory, Cambridge,  on  Thursday,  January  21. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

James  Whitbread  Lee  Glaisher,  Sc.D.,  Trinity  College. 
Charles  Edward  Graves,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 
Arthur  Hadrian  Allcroft,  M.  A.,  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
Alfred  Morrell,  Esq. 

Professor  Hughes  made  the  following  communication : 

On  the  recent  discovery  op  two  ancient  Ditches 
and  objects  of  medieval  date  between  Hob- 
son  Street  and  Sidney  Street,  Cambridge. 

Introduction. 

It  is  curious  how  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Cambridge,  a  town  which  has  been  occupied  continuously  for 
eighteen  centuries,  at  least,  and  has  frequently  been  prominent 
in  periods  of  invasion  or  revolution — a  town  which  has  been 
perpetually  undergoing  renovation,  in  which  new  buildings 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old,  and  the 
expansion  of  growing  institutions  has  necessitated  excavation 
over  areas  full  of  the  buried  relics  of  the  past.  But  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  this,  the  most  trustworthy  basis  of  local 

1  A  collection  of  antiquities  bequeathed  by  Walter  K.  Foster,  25  April, 
1891.   See  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  October  20, 1891,  p.  91. 
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history,  has  been  wanting;  and  even  when  the  objects  dis- 
interred have  possessed  some  characters  that  have  arrested 
attention,  and  they  have  been  preserved  as  curiosities,  the 
circumstances  of  the  find  have  rarely  been  recorded,  and 
their  value  as  evidence  is  therefore  but  small.  We  have  some 
certainly  established  facts,  but  very  little  history  has  been 
developed  round  them. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  the  area  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  but  we  do  not  know  when  they,  arrived ;  whether 
they  had  any  fortified  position  in  connection  with  the  present 
site  of  the  town;  or  when  Romano-British  municipal  govern- 
ment ceased  to  be  predominant.  There  came  a  time  when 
Roman  appliances  were  superseded  by  early  medieval,  whether 
Scandinavian  or  Teutonic;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
manner  of  this  change.  We  find  Roman  interments,  with 
Roman  vessels  of  glass  and  ware  and  other  relics,  and  we  have 
also  abundant  evidence  of  Roman  every-day  life ;  but,  though  we 
have  what  we  call  Saxon  cemeteries  with  their  own  type  of  urns 
and  ornaments,  and  though  their  graves  tell  of  peaceful  times 
and  careful  observance  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  we  know  very 
little  of  the  home  life  of  the  people  of  that  age. 

The  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  en- 
croached by  degrees  through  centuries  upon  the  Romanized 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia.  We  cannot  suppose  that  as  soon 
as  the  Roman  legionaries  were  withdrawn,  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  smashed  all  their  crockery,  or  changed  the  methods 
of  manufacture  of  common  ware.  The  luxuries  of  Roman  life 
may  have  been  no  longer  imported,  Samian  ware  and  glass 
may  have  become  scarce,  but  we  ought  to  find  in  the  early 
medieval  ditches  and  laystalls  Roman  types  mixed  with  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  objects  which  were  being  rapidly  introduced. 
We  must  remember  also  that  north  Germany  and  north- 
eastern Gaul  had  long  been  in  touch  with  Roman  civilization, 
and  that  therefore  the  invading  Saxons  and  Danes  must  have 
brought  with  them  some  things  which  had  been  modified 
through  the  ages  by  contact  with  Rome. 

If  we  could  only  observe  accurately  the  sequence  of  de- 
ft A.  8.  Comm.  Vol.  VIII.  3 
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posits  in  the  ancient  ditches  into  which  rubbish  has  been 
thrown  through  these  long  periods  of  struggle  between  dif- 
ferent peoples  if  we  could  only  arrange  in  their  true  order 
of  succession  the  various  objects  so  buried,  and  -could  assign 
an  exact  date  here  and  there  from  coins  or  other  evidence,  what 
valuable  results  might  in  time  be  obtained ! 

The  Romans  lived  up  and  down  both  banks  of  the  river, 
shall  we  say  to  the  4th  or  5th  century,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  in 
peace  and  security.  When  there  was  a  scare  in  the  north  they 
may  have  enclosed  the  ancient  town  with  a  fosse  and  vallum, 
but  of  this  we  as  yet  know  nothing.  The  Danes  were  here  in 
the  9th  century;  and,  looking  back  from  our  own  time,  the 
existing  colleges  take  us  to  the  13th  century,  while  the  mon- 
astic institutions  on  whose  ruins  some  of  them  arose  carry  us 
back  much  further. 

Just  on  the  outside  of  this  old  town,  under  the  ground 
where  rubbish  was  shot  and  rough  games  were  played,  there 
must  be  many  a  relic  buried.  We  must  remember  too  that 
in  early  times  it  was  the  custom  to  surround  buildings  of 
importance  with  a  moat;  the  moated  granges  came  down 
from  very  early  to  very  recent  times.  Besides  moats  for 
protection  from  thieves  and  raiders,  there  were  ditches  for 
drainage,  and  any  important  fosse  round  a  town  would  be 
likely  to  be  taken  along  the  lower  ground,  through  the 
hollows  already  partially  occupied  by  the  boundary  ditches  and 
drains  of  earlier  date. 

Topography. 

If  we  examine  the  geography  of  Cambridge  we  shall  find 
that  an  obvious  place  for  a  ditch  is  near  the  foot  of  the  rising 
ground  in  front  of  Christ's  College  (figs.  1,  2).  It  would  be 
naturally  continued  so  as  to  cut  off  the  marshy  land,  now 
enclosed  in  Downing  College  grounds,  where  the  base  of  the 
gravel  is  full  of  water,  and  running  thence  along  the  margin 
of  the  gravel-bed  which  rises  by  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
would  reach  the  river  near  the  Kings  Mill. 
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The  gravel-terrace  here  formed  dry  ground  on  which  ran 
the  Trumpington  Road,  just  as  the  promontory  of  gravel  by 
Christ's  College  offered  a  dry  route  to  Barnwell.  Hence  the 
two  important  ways,  or  gates  as  they  were  in  those  days  often 
called,  ran  out  of  Cambridge  at  those  points.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  names  Barnwell  Gate,  Trumpington  Gate, 
referred  to  the  roads  long  before  they  were  applied  to  any 
portal,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  wall  through  which  an 
entrance-gate  was  required.  There  may  of  course  have  been 
a  bar  at  which  tolls  were  exacted,  and  if  the  ditch  was  meant 
for  defence,  there  probably  was  some  means  of  lifting  the 
bridge  or  barring  the  access  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  such  structures  were  erected,  but  they  were  probably  only 
of  wood,  as  we  read  of  their  being  easily  burned  down.  On 
the  whole,  considering  that  the  name  of  the  ''gate"  is  that 
of  a  distant  village,  not  of  some  local  object,  and  that  the 
word  gate  was  so  generally  used  for  a  road  in  the  south  in 
old  times  as  it  is  still  in  the  north  of  England,  we  may  have 
here  originally  the  name  of  the  road,  and  not  of  any  entrance 
to  the  town,  though  the  name  may  have  been  afterwards 
applied  to  the  portals  as  well,  and,  at  last,  to  them  exclusively. 
At  any  rate  there  is  not  at  present  any  evidence  of  a  strong 
defensive  position  at  what  was  known  as  Barnwell  Gate. 

When  Henry  III.  ordered  a  ditch  to  be  dug  round  Cam- 
bridge, he  did  not  carry  it  through  the  thick  of  the  houses  like 
a  metropolitan  railway.  It  must  have  been  dug  outside  the 
principal  part  of  the  town,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  along  the 
lines  where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  lent  itself  most 
readily  to  the  work.  It  must  therefore  have  run  along  the  very 
ground  which  would  have  been  left  waste  in  earlier  times,  and 
have  many  an  ancient  ditch  and  drain  already  cut  in  it.  Thus 
we  may  expect  to  find  along  that  line  made-ground  and  filled  - 
up  ditches  and  pits  of  all  dates  earlier  than  the  13th  century. 
These  would  all  be  cut  through  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  old  surface-soil,  the  contents  of  the  old  pits  and  ditches, 
and  lastly,  the  undisturbed  gravel  or  gault,  would  have  been 
thrown  up  over  the  adjoining  area,  and  covered  all  that  lay 

3—2 
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there.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  material  thrown  out  of  the 
fosse  of  Henry  III.  was  heaped  up  to  form  an  agger  or  spread 
over  the  ground,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  any  kind  of 
agger  along  this  line.  The  next  chapter  in  the  story  tells  of 
the  extension  of  Cambridge,  from  the  15th  century  on,  over  and 
beyond  the  ditch,  so  that  a  great  levelling-up  was  carried  out, 
and  the  ground  disturbed  again.  I  have  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  endeavoured  to  foreshadow  the  explanation  which  I 
would  offer  of  the  character  and  manner  of  occurrence  of  the 
objects  recently  found  along  the  supposed  line  of  Henry  IIL's 
ditch. 

Excavations. 

First  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
excavations  for  Messrs  Fosters'  new  bank,  and  others  behind 
Mr  Hunnybun's  shop,  and  various  smaller  excavations  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  and  near  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Sidney  Street  and  Petty  Cury,  it  was  clear  that  there 
were  other  ditches  within  that  indicated  in  the  map  by  Lyne 
dated  1574,  or  its  reproduction  by  Braunius  in  1575. 

In  the  hope  of  making  the  topography  clear  to  readers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  Cambridge,  I  give  here  (fig.  1)  a  repro- 
duction of  that  part  of  Lyne's  map  which  shews  the  course  of 
the  King's  Ditch  from  near  Trumpington  Street  (there  called 
Heighe  Wards)  to  Jesus  Lane.  It  is  represented  as  passing 
eastwards  along  what  is  now  Pembroke  Street,  then  northwards 
by  St  Andrew's  Church  to  the  junction  of  Petty  Cury  and  St 
Andrew's  Street.  It  ran  along  that  part  of  Walles  Lane 
which  is  now  called  Hobson  Street,  and  thence  across  the 
site  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  (lettered  on  the  map  Gray 
Friers)  till  it  reached  Jesus  Lane.  I  have  also  given  (fig.  2), 
facing  Lyne's  map,  a  sketch-plan  (reduced  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey),  to  shew  the  modern  features  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  ground  delineated  by  Lyne. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  systematic  closing 
of  the  ancient  ditches,  but  this  outer  ditch  which  runs  along 
Hobson  Street  was  probably  the  last  open.   In  digging  the 
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foundations  for  the  new  Post  Office  the  continuation  of  this 
ditch  was  crossed,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Ellis  that 
he  remembered  a  portion  of  a  deep  fosse  forming  a  consider- 
able feature  along  Tibb's  Row  and  Garlic  Fair  Lane.  When 
the  new  bank  was  being  built  my  friend  Mr  George  Foster 
gave  me  every  facility,  and  I  was  informed  of  all  that  was 
going  on.  Objects  of  such  interest  turning  up  there  reminded 
us  of  what  we  had  lost  by  the  death  of  that  keen  antiquary 
Mr  Walter  Foster,  who  would  have  entered  with  so  much  zeal 
into  all  these  researches.  The  excavations  for  the  foundations 
exposed  the  ditch  running  along  the  west  side  of  Hobson 
Street.  This,  however,  had  been  reopened  at  some  not  very 
remote  time,  and  a  large  brick  culvert  had  been  constructed 
along  it,  apparently  to  carry  off  surface  water,  or  perhaps  also  a 
part  of  the  water  of  Hobson's  conduit,  from  the  junction  of 
Pembroke  Street  and  Trumpington  Street.  Out  of  this  ditch 
I  got  nothing  at  this  point.  At  the  south-west,  or  Sidney  Street 
side  of  the  area,  however,  there  was  lying  on  the  gravel  a  mass 
of  silty  clay  which  must  have  been  thrown  out  from  some  ditch 
or  pond  close  by.  From  this  clay  I  procured  a  rough  glazed 
jug.  Over  the  rest  of  the  site  the  gravel  was  generally  at  or 
near  the  surface,  though  here  and  there  it  shewed  signs  of 
having  been  disturbed  to  a  great  depth.  Much  of  this  re-made 
sand  and  gravel  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  out  when  the 
Hobson  Street  ditch  was  dug,  and  if  this  be  the  King's  Ditch 
the  relics  must  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  III.  From  this  I  pro- 
cured some  fragments  of  bone  and  pottery,  among  which  was 
the  aforesaid  jug  (PI.  v.  Fig.  33),  and  somewhere  in  this  part  of 
the  diggings  a  little  bone  ratchet  (PI.  ix.  fig.  76)  was  turned  up, 
but  there  was  curiously  little  of  antiquarian  interest  on  this 
part  of  the  site. 

If  the  ditch  running  along  Hobson  Street  was  that  con- 
structed in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  it  is  improbable  that  any 
great  fosse  within  the  area  included  by  it  could  be  referred  to 
any  later  date.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  an  inner  line  would  be 
excavated  except  in  the  case  of  a  town  of  reduced  dimensions ; 
and,  although  a  stream  might  occasionally  be  turned  into  the 
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Fig.  1.   Part  of  the  plan  of  Cambridge  drawn  by  Richard  Lyne  in  1572,  to  shew 
the  course  of  the  King's  Ditch  from  near  Trnmpington  Street  to  Jeans  Lane. 
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King's  Ditch  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  navigable  for  boats,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  imagine  that  there  were  any  docks  or  wharves 
connected  with  this  part  of  it 

I  turned  therefore  with  great  interest  to  the  excavations 
which  I  observed  in  the  adjoining  premises  at  the  back  of 
Mr  Hunnybun's  shop,  and  found  that  the  foundations  of  some 
new  buildings  were  being  dug  through  deep  black  silt  such  as 
is  generally  found  along  the  course  of  the  choked  water-ditches 
round  Cambridge.  That  this  was  an  open  water-ditch  was 
proved  by  the  freshwater  shells  which  were  found  in  the  silt. 
Mr  Hunnybun  kindly  added  to  the  collection  I  had  made  some 
bones  which  he  had  picked  up.  The  spot  was  afterwards 
visited  by  Mr  Bennett  of  Trinity  College,  who  also  placed  at 
my  disposal  all  the  objects  he  obtained.  The  direction  of  this 
ditch  was  not  clear,  as  it  was  touched  only  for  a  short  distance, 
but  it  did  not  run  across  the  site  of  Messrs  Fosters'  Bank, 
unless  the  disturbed  ground  at  the  north-west  corner  was  the 
margin  of  it  A  considerable  quantity  of  bones  and  broken 
pottery  was  found  some  years  ago  in  excavating  for  a  cellar 
in  Sidney  Street  near  to  Mr  Hunnybun's  shop,  and  probably 
in  the  continuation  of  the  ditch  now  touched  at  the  back  of 
his  premises. 

From  an  excavation  at  the  east  end  of  Petty  Cury  I  obtained 
the  curious  little  earthen  figure  in  chain-armour  (PI.  v.  fig.  34), 
and  the  jug  (PI.  v.  fig.  32),  which  however  I  refer  to  a  much 
later  date. 

The  area  within  the  Hobson  Street  ditch  seems  therefore 
to  have  much  made-ground  in  it,  and  a  set  of  other  dykes  and 
boundary  ditches,  which  I  am  unable  to  define  accurately,  along 
its  inner  margin.  Perhaps  this  was  waste  land  on  which 
rubbish  was  shot ;  perhaps  we  have  here  and  there  the  material 
dug  out  when  the  ditches  were  originally  excavated,  such  as 
the  sandy  re-sorted  material  next  Sidney  Street;  or  thrown 
out  when  the  ditches  were  cleaned,  such  as  the  clayey  mass 
resting  on  the  ground  about  the  middle  of  the  site. 

The  topographical  evidence,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to 
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expect  that  the  objects  covered  up  by  the  material  thrown  out 
when  excavating  the  outer  ditch,  if  that  be  Henry  IIL's,  would 
be  late  13th  century  or  earlier;  that  that  ditch  would,  where 
not  entirely  re-excavated,  have  got  filled  up  gradually  with 
rubbish  of  every  age  from  the  13th  century  to  the  time  when 
it  was  built  over,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  present  century. 
The  relative  position  of  the  ditches  and  the  material  found, 
would  further  lead  us  to  infer  that  within  the  area  defined  by 
this  outer  ditch,  besides  rubbish-pits  and  laystalls  of  all  ages 
from  the  Roman  times  onwards,  there  were  ditches  containing 
at  the  bottom  only  remains  earlier  than  the  late  13th  century, 
seeing  that,  once  the  great  outer  ditch  had  been  made,  they 
would  never  again  have  dug  any  other  ditches  within  it ;  but 
that  these  more  ancient  moats  may  have  got  filled  up  gradually, 
and  so  in  the  upper  part  might  have  refuse  of  any  date  thrown 
in  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  built  over.  Further,  by 
re-excavation  and  cleansing  of  ditches,  the  older  material  must 
have  often  been  dug  out  and  mixed  with  newer,  but  no  newer 
objects  can  have  got  into  the  undisturbed  clay  at  the  bottom  of 
a  ditch,  or  under  the  gravel  originally  thrown  out  of  the  ditches 
over  the  ancient  surface-soil.  Also  it  may  be  pointed  out,  in 
explanation  of  the  remarkable  preservation  of  perishable  objects 
in  some  cases,  that  when  the  ground  was  covered  by  houses  it 
would  be  kept  quite  dry,  and,  in  the  porous  sandy  soil  which 
covers  much  of  the  site,  even  material  that  we  might  expect 
to  be  quickly  destroyed  would  last  a  long  time.  In  the  case 
of  the  silt  of  the  ditches  also,  where  there  is  much  vegetable 
matter,  there  seems  to  be  some  antiseptic  property,  such  as  is 
found  in  peat,  and  this  has  preserved  both  wood  and  leather : 
for,  next  to  exposure  to  atmospheric  and  surface  influences,  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  seem  to  be  a  porous  top-soil 
subject  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  moisture. 

The  Objects  found. 

Among  the  objects  which  appear  to  belong  to  about  the 
age  of  the  digging  of  Henry  IIL's  Ditch,  that  is  late  13th 
century,  is  the  figure  in  chain-armour  already  referred  to  (PL  v. 
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fig.  34),  which  was  found  near  the  new  Post-Office.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  image  in  coarse  dark  grey  earthenware  which  is 
burnt  red  in  places.  It  is  impressed  all  over  with  circular 
rings  stamped  on  the  clay  when  soft,  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  chain-armour,  and  is  roughly  and  irregularly  coated 
with  a  black  green  glaze.  For  comparison  I  have  reproduced 
(PL  v.  fig.  38)  the  representation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington 
on  the  brass  in  Trumpington  Church.  The  similarity  between 
the  two  is  obvious,  and  the  representation  of  a  distinguished 
man  of  his  own  neighbourhood  and  time  was  then  as  now  a 
likely  object  of  ambition  to  a  local  potter.  Sir  Roger's  monu- 
ment is  dated  1289. 

The  large  jug  (PL  v.  fig.  33)  was  found  under  the  site  of 
the  bank  in  the  sandy  soil  which  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
out  in  digging  the  Hobson  Street  ditch.  This  specimen  I  have 
handed  to  Mr  George  Foster.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
put  it  down  as  14th  century,  and  it  may  have  got  buried  up  in 
later  levellings  of  the  ground.  But  no  one  need  be  much 
surprised  if  this  too  must  be  referred  to  late  13th  century 
work.  The  form  lasted  a  long  time.  It  resembles  that  of  the 
"Cambridge  Beer  Jug"  the  original  of  which  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs  Hattersley,  and  is  now  in  the 
Archaeological  Museum,  or  the  similar  jug  now  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College.  Another  smaller  jug,  which  I  have  handed 
to  Mr  George  Foster,  was  also  found  on  the  Bank  site,  but 
it  was  procured  from  the  mass  of  clayey  soil  which  I  have 
noticed  as  occurring  on  the  middle  of  the  area  next  Sidney 
Street ;  and  as  this  must  have  been  thrown  out  from  a  ditch  or 
pond  at  some  unknown  date,  and  the  jug  may  have  got  into  it 
when  they  were  levelling-up  at  any  later  date,  there  is  only  the 
character  of  the  ware  to  go  by,  and  I  should  think  it  should 
probably  be  referred  to  the  15th  or  16th  century.  A  jug  of 
reddish-grey  ware  glazed  over  the  upper  part,  of  about  the  same 
date  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  was  found  near  the  new  Post-Office, 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  period  of  levelling-up  and  extension 
of  the  town  across  the  ditches.  Somewhere  near  the  centre  of 
the  site  the  curious  bone  ratchet  (PL  ix.  fig.  76)  was  found. 
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For  this  I  cannot  suggest  any  use.  This  also  I  have  given  to 
Mr  Foster.  Many  other  objects  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time  in  excavating  for  cellars  or  foundations  over  the  area 
within  the  Hobson  Street  ditch  near  the  east  end  of  Sidney 
Street  and  Petty  Cury.  They  were  generally  found  in  irregular 
troughs  of  black  silty  soil,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  refer 
them  to  any  known  system  of  dykes  or  ditches.  They  appeared 
to  be  of  very  different  ages,  a  difficulty  explained  by  the  farther 
observations  now  offered.  The  jug  mentioned  above,  for  in- 
stance (PI.  v.  fig.  32),  was  comparatively  late.  The  mailed 
figure  (PI.  v.  fig.  34)  was  probably  earlier,  and  the  small  glass 
bottle  (PI.  IX.  fig.  77)  would  easily  pass  for  Roman. 

The  Older  Ditch. 

To  turn  now  to  the  presumably  older  ditch  behind 
Mr  Hunnybun's  shop.  In  the  lowest  part  excavated  there 
was  a  quantity  of  black  or  dark  grey  unglazed  pottery,  very 
like  Roman  ware  in  texture  and  in  form.  Yet  there  was 
something  about  it  that  suggested  that  it  might  not  be 
Roman.  In  the  first  place  there  was  not  that  great  variety 
of  form  generally  found  in  Roman  refuse-heaps;  there  was 
no  Samian  or  any  coloured  ware,  and  a  marked  absence  of 
the  common  olla  or  urn  narrowed  at  the  neck.  When  we 
come  to  examine  what  was  there,  we  find  that  a  large  pro- 
portion consists  of  cooking  vessels  approaching  a  globular 
form,  with  a  flat  rim  more  or  less  strongly  bent  back  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  rotundity  of  the  vessel  (PL  in.  figs. 
7  and  8).  There  were  jug-like  vessels,  some  at  any  rate  with 
handles,  having,  instead  of  the  neatly  curved  over  and  well- 
turned  rim  of  Roman  urns,  a  rude  square-sectioned  margin, 
often  shewing  finger-marks,  and  altogether  roughly  finished. 
Some  of  these  had  handles  and  some  had  spouts  (PI.  rv.  fig. 
19),  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  general  form  and  texture, 
resembling  specimens  found  down  the  river  at  Clayhithe  and 
Horningsea,  where  it  is  probable  that  such  ware  was  made 
from  Roman  times  on  to  the  period  represented  by  the  remains 
now  described. 
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These  vessels  were  not  isolated  specimens  having  a  dis- 
tinctive character  which  marked  them  off  from  all  others 
earlier  or  later,  British,  Roman,  or  medieval;  but  there  were 
some  shewing  a  passage  into  all  these  various  other  types.  For 
instance  I  have  figured  (PL  III.  fig.  7)  a.  portion  of  a  vessel  of 
dark  grey  ware  with  a  rim  strongly  bent  back;  a  rim  less 
strongly  bent  back  (ibid.  fig.  8);  and  one  of  the  same  general 
character  (ibid.  fig.  9)  passing  into  the  solid  square-topped 
margin  (PL  iv.  figs.  18—21,  PL  v.  fig.  29);  and  one  of  the 
flat-rimmed  forms  (PL  in.  fig.  10)  passing  (ibid.  figs.  11 — 17) 
into  the  rounded  recurved  rim  of  Roman  type.  The  pieces 
figured  on  Plate  ill.  connect  this  pottery  very  closely  with 
Roman  types;  those  figured  on  Plate  iv.  distinctly  suggest 
medieval  work.  Yet  in  both  sets  of  examples  the  character 
of  the  ware  is  the  same,  and  the  workmanship,  as  shewn  on 
the  rim,  is  very  similar,  aud  they  were  found  all  together. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  at  the  age  of  the  fragment  repre- 
sented on  Plate  VI.  fig.  47.  It  is  a  portion  of  a  frilled  over- 
hanging rim  such  as  might  have  supported  the  lid  of  a  large 
vessel  similar  to  a  modern  bread-pan,  and  must  have  been 
some  18  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  It  is  a  coarse  dark  grey 
earthenware  resembling  that  made  at  Horningsea,  where  there 
is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
long  after  Roman  times. 

If,  as  suggested  by  these  observations,  we  have  here,  a 
record  of  relapse  into  native  manufacture  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  legionaries,  without  a  destruction  of  Roman 
modes  of  work,  we  might  expect  to  find  some  recurrence  of 
native  ornament,  which  probably  lingered  on  through  Roman 
times,  and  was  introduced  where  not  otherwise  ordered.  So 
we  find  here  fragments  of  a  strong  dark  grey  or  red  ware  with 
"  nail  marks,"  or  indents  in  regular  bands  all  round,  reminding 
us  of  the  pre-Roman  cinerary  urns  (PL  n.  figs.  2,  3),  while, 
pointing  in  the  other  direction,  we  have  flat  fluted  handles  of 
vessels  in  black  ware  with  a  solid  squared  rim,  no  glaze,  and 
sometimes  seal-like  impressions,  reminding  us  of  the  stamped 
ornaments  on  the  cinerary  urns  of  what  we  call  Saxon  ceme- 
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teries  (PL  v.  figs.  29,  30,  31).  The  flat  fluted  handle  might 
be  Roman;  it  is  seen  on  their  square  glass  bottles;  but  the 
rudely  ornamented,  coarse,  irregularly  grooved,  flat  handle  put 
on  with  rough  thumb-marks  (PI.  iv.  figs.  25,  26)  we  recognise 
as  medieval  Among  these  fragments  were  also  portions  of 
shallow  vessels  in  coarse  ware  (PI.  II.  figs.  4,  6),  much  re- 
sembling in  form  and  roughness  of  texture  the  Roman  raor- 
taria,  yet  differing  from  them  in  the  character  of  the  ware 
being  made  of  common  clay  much  like  that  used  at  Horning- 
sea. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  frag- 
ments of  the  vessels  in  domestic  .use  between  the  time  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Norman  Conquest  They  have  the  Roman 
character  strongly  impressed  upon  them,  but  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  better  class  of  ware,  and  a  suggestion  of  undirected  native 
art,  while  the  influence  of  the  less  Romanised  invaders  who 
came  here  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  is  beginning 
to  be  perceptible. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  draw  any  hard 
and  fast  line  between  these  Romano-English  remains  and 
the  medieval  remains  next  to  be  described;  but  where  any 
considerable  quantity  of  the  old  black  ware  occurred  together 
it  was  always  at  the  bottom,  though  subsequent  diggings  and 
moved  ancient  surface-soils  furnish  here  and  there  isolated 
fragments  of  any  of  the  older  remains  at  any  horizon.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  data  for  classifying  the  next  group,  nor 
can  I  suggest  that  the  Normans  are  represented  by  any  of  the 
remains  now  exhibited,  unless  the  portions  of  black  glazed 
vessels  with  ornamentation  in  relief  (PL  vi.  figs.  39,  40,  41) 
can  be  referred  to  them,  but  closely  associated  with  the  older 
relics  above  described  were  a  number  of  other  objects  of 
interest. 

There  were  red  and  black  pipkins,  such  as  have  been  used 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  day  (PL  il  fig.  5), 
and  various  shallow  pans  of  unglazed  ware.  There  were  small 
saucer-like  vessels  (PL  iv.  figs.  22,  23),  on  stands,  with  a  coarse 
black  glaze  inside  the  bowl.   These  may  have  been  intended 
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to  hold  salt  or  some  other  condiment,  or  may  have  been  lamps 
in  which  a  wick  could  float  on  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil  and 
give  a  temporary  light,  or  even  serve  to  mark  time.  There 
were  also  vessels  with  only  a  roughly  turned  hole  for  the  fluid 
to  be  poured  out  through  (PL  iv.  fig.  24). 

We  next  come  to  a  very  uniform  type  of  earthenware — a 
long  narrow  jug  of  coarse  red  earthenware,  glazed  over  the 
upper  part,  with  a  small  lip,  no  rim,  a  plain  fluted  flat  handle 
showing  generally  only  one  thumb-mark  where  kneaded  on  to 
the  body  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  finger-marks  impressed 
all  round  the  base,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  scal- 
loped margin  constricted  above  the  base  into  a  narrow  stem. 
The  base  and  stem  being  pretty  solid,  are  very  commonly  pre- 
served when  the  rest  of  the  jug  has  entirely  perished.  This 
class  of  ware  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen  directly  out  of 
any  Roman  form.  The  jug  here  figured  (PL  v.  fig.  28)  was 
9J  inches  in  height  by  4  inches  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part 

There  was  a  small  vessel  (PL  v.  fig.  27)  of  similar  material 
aud  form,  but  with  no  handle,  measuring  3£  inches  in  height 
by  2  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  which  may  have  been  used 
for  vinegar  or  some  such  condiment.  These  vessels  agree 
fairly  well  with  the  representation  of  12th  and  18th  century 
jugs  as  inferred  from  illuminated  MSS.  and  such  sources  of 
information.  There  are,  I  believe,  much  earlier  Norman  jugs, 
probably  imported ;  but  these  Cambridge  jugs  are  as  early  as 
anything  of  that  type  which  can  with  strong  probability  be 
referred  to  home  manufacture.  Other  examples  are  figured 
below  (PL  vi.  figs.  42,  43,  44,  45). 

Perhaps  we  may  refer  to  about  this  date  or  not  much  later 
some  of  the  shallow  glazed  basins  like  mortaria,  with  a  strong 
rim  as  if  for  supporting  the  vessel  on  a  metal-ringed  tripod. 
The  rim  of  one  of  these  is  here  figured  (PL  vi.  fig.  49),  and 
another  with  an  incised  wavy  ornament  round  the  rim  (ibid, 
fig.  48).  We  may  compare  with  these  the  similar  objects  in 
coarser  ware  mentioned  above  (PL  II.  figs.  4  and  6).  When  we 
have  only  rims  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  belong  to  a 
colander  or  to  an  ordinary  pan. 
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The  fashion  of  jugs,  however,  changed  towards  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  and  we  find  a  fuller  rounder  form  coming 
in,  not  tapering  towards  the  base,  but  of  nearly  uniform 
diameter  from  the  middle  to  the  base.  The  custom  of  orna- 
menting the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  finger-pinches  did  not  at 
once  go  out  (PI.  vi.  fig.  46),  and  we  find  often  alternate  spaces 
pinched  and  plain  (PI.  vi.  fig.  45).  The  bottom  of  the  jug  is 
frequently  rounded.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  make 
it  flat,  but  the  thin  clay  had  too  large  a  diameter  to  remain 
even,  and  sagged  before  it  had  been  baked.  The  large  jug 
(PI.  Y.  fig.  33)  I  refer  to  this  group,  and,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  there  seems  reason  to  refer  it  to  about  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  The  small  jug  (PI.  v.  fig.  32)  found  near  the 
Post-Office  is  of  the  same  general  form,  but  probably  of  later  age. 
It  consists  of  reddish-grey  ware  glazed  over  the  upper  part. 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  age  (the  end  of  the  14th  century) 
we  should  on  various  evidence  refer  the  green  glazed  vessels 
(PI.  VI.  figs.  50,  51,  52),  with  straight  hollow  handles,  which 
sometimes  do  not  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
but  seem  intended  to  be  used  as  spouts  also,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  drain  off  liquid  from  under  the  overhanging  in- 
ternal rim.  There  are  also  solid  loop-handles  attached  at 
both  ends.  These  often  shew  a  passage  from  flat  to  rounded 
forms,  aud  from  the  single  impressed  finger-mark  at  the  base 
of  the  handle  to  the  flower-like  pattern  produced  by  squeezing 
the  spout  or  handle  on  to  the  vessel  all  round,  so  as  to  produce 
a  radiating  group  of  finger-marks  (PI.  vi.  figs.  50,  51,  52).  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  portion  of  glazed  vessel  with  wavy 
zigzag  ornamentation  (PI.  VI.  fig.  53)  should  be  referred  to  this 
or  to  an  earlier  date. 

To  the  end  of  this  age  also,  or  even  to  a  much  later  time, 
I  would  refer  the  colanders  and  other  vessels  of  bright  red 
strongly  glazed  ware  with  various  patterns  cut  on  the  clay 
previous  to  glazing.  One  of  these  (PL  vl  fig.  54)  had  been 
indented  with  a  triangular  tool,  and  then  carefully  glazed.  The 
margin  of  another  (PI.  vii.  fig.  55)  was  furnished  with  over- 
hanging projections  such  as  would  support  the  vessel  on  a 
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metal  ring — thus  differing  from  the  older  forms  noticed  above, 
in  which  there  was  an  overturned  rim  all  round  for  this  purpose. 
In  another  (ibid.  fig.  56),  the  whole  surface  is  worked  into 
ridges,  and  then  the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  scooped  away  at 
regular  intervals  so  as  to  form  an  ornament  The  handled 
vessel  (PI.  vn.  fig.  57)  has  the  same  ornamentation  and  glaze. 

So  also  I  would  provisionally  refer  the  commencement  of 
the  brown  ware  (PI.  VII.  figs.  60,  61),  and  the  brown  ware 
ornamented  with  a  floral  pattern  in  yellow  slip  (ibid.  fig.  59),  to 
the  end  of  this  century,  though  I  believe  that  the  principal 
development  of  it  was  much  later.  The  small  slip-ware  jug 
(PL  vil.  fig.  58)  was  found  in  making  some  excavations  in  the 
court  of  the  Woodwardian  Museum  near  the  old  King's  College 
gateway,  and  is  here  figured  in  illustration  of  the  fragment 
next  to  it  (ibid.  fig.  59).  The  two  small  red  ware  vessels  (PI. 
vil.  figs.  63,  64)  are  probably  broken  money-pots,  and  the 
reason  why  no  trace  of  the  slit  is  seen  in  either  is  because  that 
was  the  easiest  place  to  break  the  vessel  at  when  it  was  desired 
to  get  the  money  out.  Professor  Skeat,  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  quotes  a  French  poem  in 
which  these  lines  occur : 

"De  toy  vient,  de  toy  redonde, 
Tout  le  bien  qui  nous  abonde, 
N'avons  autre  tire  lire1." 

In  Chaucer's  translation  of  the  poem  this  last  line  becomes 
"  We  hau  (have)  noon  other  melodye  or  glee,"  which  Skeat 
corrects,  and  shews  that  'tire  lire'  means  a  money-box,  and  that 
the  sense  is,  "  We  have  no  other  place  in  which  to  secure  what 
we  possess."  In  support  of  this  he  quotes  Cotgrave,  who 
defines  'tire  lire'  as  "a  box  having  a  cleft  in  the  lid,  or  in  the 
side,  for  money  to  enter  it ;  used  in  France  by  begging  Fryers, 
and  here  by  Butlers  and  Prentices  etc."."    Professor  Skeat 

1  Chaucer,  The  Minor  Poenu.  Ed.  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  Clarendon 
Press  Series,  1888,  pp.  211. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Tongues,  compiled  by  Handle 
Cotgrave,  London,  1611.  See  also  Beaujean,  Paris,  1874.  Century  Dic- 
tionary, sub  voce  "  Money-pot" 
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refers  me  also  to  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities1,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  "  the  Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices/'  giving 
quotations  referring  to  their  use  in  1621  and  1642.  "A 
Christmas  box  was  an  earthenware  box  with  a  slit  in  it ;  the 
apprentices  went  round  collecting;  and  after  the  boxing-day 
was  over,  they  assembled,  broke  the  boxes,  and  divided  the 
spoil."  Thus  we  see  that  these  money-pots  were  in  use 
through  a  good  many  centuries.  I  fear  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  find  many  with  the  coins  still  in  them  to  give  us  their  exact 
date,  but  when  we  get  a  museum  of  comparative  archaeology 
in  which  fragments  are  preserved  with  all  their  associated 
objects  for  easy  reference,  we  may  hope  to  make  out  more  of 
the  history  of  these  and  many  other  records  of  old  English  life. 

I  have  so  far  had  much  difficulty  in  separating  the  different 
groups  of  ware.  In  the  first  place  because  most  of  the 
medieval  ware  went  on  with  little  change  from  century  to 
century,  and  also  because  the  fragments  thrown  into  water- 
ditches  sunk  now  rapidly  into  the  deep  mud,  now  stuck  at 
smaller  depth;  and  next  because  there  has  been  so  much 
digging,  for  original  ditches,  for  clearing  them  out,  for  gravel, 
and  for  foundations.  But  on  the  whole  an  order  of  sequence 
did  come  out.  The  old  black  and  grey  Romano-English  ware 
was  always  lowest  when  the  evidence  of  deposition  was  clear, 
and  the  ware  I  have  next  to  describe  was  always  highest,  and 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  new  set  of  conditions,  when  a  good  deal 
of  levelling-up  of  the  old  ditches  had  gone  on.  Moreover  pieces 
of  this  ware  were  apt  to  be  found  in  little  rubbish-pits  by 
themselves  all  over  the  ground. 

The  most  conspicuous  fragments  of  this  group  are  a  grey 
or  buff  stone-ware  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Cullen-ware,"  from 
Cologne,  the  city  whence  it  was  first  imported.  There  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  this  ware  dug  up  about  Cambridge:  (1)  a 
light-coloured  hardware  with  little  of  the  brown  glaze,  and  the 
base  of  the  jugs  always  pinched  (PI.  vm.  figs.  67,  68),  as  in  the 
older  vessels  which  we  referred  to  the  12th  and  13th  centuries ; 

1  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  By  John  Brand.  Ed.  Sir  H. 
Ellis,  1877,  p.  266. 

C.  A.  8.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  4 
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and  (2)  the  ware  with  more  conspicuously  mottled  brown  glaze 
and  plain  round  base  (ibid.  figs.  65,  66),  which  developed  into 
the  Bellarmines  or  grey-beards,  and  is  probably  a  century  later 
in  date.  So  we  will  assign  this  class  of  ware  to  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  and  the  ware  with  the  pinched  base,  of  which 
there  were  a  good  many  fragments,  would  appear  to  be  the 
oldest.  It  was  often  embellished  with  stamped  patterns,  and 
more  and  more  decorated  specimens  were  turned  out  as  time 
went  on.  Professor  Middleton  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  a  very  highly  ornamented  example  of  late  date  belonging 
to  Canon  Browne1. 

Of  various  other  objects  which  have  been  brought  to  me 
from  the  diggings  I  have  not  much  to  say.  The  pair  of  bronze 
compasses  (PI.  ix.  fig.  73)  with  the  unusual  hammer-head  has 
by  some  been  considered  of  Roman  age,  but  seeing  that  much 
of  the  pottery  which  is  like  Roman  is  medieval,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  pair  of  compasses  may  be  so  also.  Of  the  other 
bronze  object  (ibid.  fig.  75)  and  the  bone  hatchet  (fig.  76)  I 
have  nothing  to  say. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  relic  of  all  is  the  pinax  or  set 
of  wax  tablets  (PL  IX.  fig.  74,  PL  X.).  It  was  brought  to  me 
by  a  workman,  who  said  that  he  bad  found  it  on  this  site.  I 
have  already  explained  how  perishable  material  is  often  long 
preserved  in  such  cases.  It  consists  of  a  small  wooden  book 
having  two  covers  and  two  leaves,  the  inside  of  the  covers  and 
both  sides  of  each  leaf  being  incised,  leaving  a  margin  all  round. 
The  incised  portion  was  covered  with  some  black  substance, 
probably  wax.  Unfortunately  it  had  been  cleaned  before  it 
was  brought  to  me,  and  most  of  the  wax  had  been  removed 
either  in  that  process  or  previously — but  some  of  it  remains, 
and  on  it  the  characters,  apparently  inscribed  with  a  style,  are 
still  visible. 

In  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Pcdceography 
there  is  a  description  of  the  various  materials  used  to  receive 
writing,  with  abundant  references  to  authorities.  Waxen 

1  Proc.  Carrib.  Ant.  Soc.,  VoL  vii.  p.  169. 
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tablets,  he  says,  were  used  from  the  very  earliest  ages  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  the  custom  survived  for  centuries  after  classical 
times*  In  the  5th  century  St  Augustine  makes  reference  to 
his  tablets,  and  even  as  late  as  the  year  1148  a  letter  'in 
tabella'  was  written  by  a  monk  of  Fulda.  "The  employment 
of  waxen  tablets/'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "lasted  for  certain  purposes 
through  the  middle  ages  in  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Specimens  inscribed  with  money  accounts  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  have  survived  to  the  present  day  in  France;  and 
municipal  accounts  on  tablets  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
are  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  German  towns.  They  also 
exist  in  Italy,  dating  from  the  13th  or  14th  century ;  they  were 
also/'  he  adds,  "used  in  England/' 

My  friend  Mr  Dew  Smith  has  taken  great  pains  to  re- 
produce by  photography  the  best  preserved  page  (PI.  x.)f  and  as 
he  photographed  it  under  conditions  of  light  which  cannot 
easily  be  obtained,  the  figures  are  far  more  clear  in  the  copy 
than  in  the  original.  The  writing  has  not,  however,  been  as 
yet  deciphered,  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  publish  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  came  into  my  possession,  and  to 
give  a  picture  of  it,  hoping  for  suggestions,  rather  than  to  wait 
in  hope  of  further  information  which  I  may  never  obtain.  The 
original  I  propose  to  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College. 
With  it  were  brought  what  might  be  the  brass  mount  (PL  IX. 
fig.  71)  for  some  soft  substance,  possibly  a  rubber  for  the  pinax, 
and  a  small  brass  chain  and  clasp  (fig.  72),  which  would  perhaps 
have  served  to  suspend  it  from  the  girdle. 

There  were  a  good  many  bones  in  the  ditch  at  the  back  of 
Mr  Hunnybun's  shop,  from  among  which  I  have  figured  a  few 
of  special  interest,  as,  for  instance,  the  split  head  of  a  sheep 
(PI.  XI.  fig.  79),  which  shows  that  they  were  horned — but  as 
these  are  probably  the  remains  of  animals  used  for  food  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  the  adult  ram's  horns,  and  I  am  unable  to 
offer  any  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  wethers  at  that  time. 
The  next  figure  (ibid.  fig.  80)  represents  a  sheep  with  two 
horns  on  the  same  side — whether  this  was  a  freak  of  nature  or 
whether  any  traveller  had  brought  back  a  four-horned  sheep 
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from  Syria  or  St  Kilda  we  cannot  tell.  There  was  a  small 
head  of  a  young  pig  (ibid.  fig.  84),  and  a  few  examples  of  older 
individuals.  There  were  many  bones  and  horn-cores  of  a  small 
ox  like  the  Celtic  shorthorn  (ibid.  figs.  81,  82,  83),  and  al- 
though we  cannot  suppose  that  the  remains  were  those  of  wild 
cattle,  still  there  is  less  evidence  of  selection  and  domestication 
in  them  than  we  notice  in  the  case  of  the  bones  generally  found 
associated  with  the  later  Roman  remains  of  this  district. 
Among  the  horn-cores  of  the  Roman  period  we  find  more 
irregular  growth  than  in  the  case  of  the  Celtic  shorthorn ;  the 
cores  are  longer,  and  often  suggest  some  cross  of  a  larger  breed. 
There  is  also  generally  a  spiral  curve  in  them,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  native  breed.  But  the  cores  from  this  ditch  resemble 
more  the  original  wild  type  than  its  Romanised  variety. 

These  speculations  claim  only  to  be  a  tentative  classification 
of  the  medieval  remains  found  in  Cambridge,  by  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  find,  and  such  scattered  corroborative 
evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  chief  inferences  of  wider  bearing  arrived  at  are  that 
there  still  existed  in  early  medieval  times  much  pottery  directly 
derived  from  Romano-British  kilns,  and  retaining  the  Roman 
fades,  and  that  the  continental  ware  which  came  in  with 
successive  invasions  had  also  the  impress  of  Roman  art  upon  it, 
and  only  gradually  superseded  the  Romano-British  ware ;  that 
in  this  we  probably  find  the  reason  why,  though  we  have  found 
many  of  their  cemeteries,  we  know  hardly  anything  of  the 
dwelling-places  and  domestic  life  of  the  Old  English  (including 
under  that  name  Saxons,  Danes,  Angles,  Jutes,  etc.),  viz.  that 
we  have  wrongly  referred  some  that  belonged  to  them  to  the 
earlier  Romans,  and  some  to  the  later  medieval  inhabitants. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 
Plate  II. 

I.  Dark  grey  earthenware  cooking- vessel. 

Z   Strong  red  ware  vessel  with  '  nail  mark '  indents  in  regular  bands. 

3.  Dark  grey  earthenware  cooking- vessel  with  similar  bands  of  '  nail 
mark1  indents. 

4.  Portion  of  rim  of  shallow  vessel  like  a  nwrtarium. 

5.  Handle  of  pipkin  in  coarse  red  ware. 

6.  Portion  of  rim  of  shallow  vessel  like  4. 

Plate  III. 

7.  Portion  of  dark  grey  earthen  vessel  with  strongly  bent  back  rim. 

8.  Do.  with  less  strongly  bent  back  rim. 

9.  Do.  passing  into  solid  flat-topped  rim  with  square  section  like  that 
in  18,  19,  20  and  29. 

10.  Do.  passing  into  rounded  recurved  rim  of  Roman  character. 

II,  12,  13, 14, 15, 16, 17.  Transitional  forms. 

Plate  IV. 

18.   Haudled  jug  with  solid  fiat-topped  rim. 

19  and  20.  Dark  grey  jug  with  solid  flat-topped  rim  and  flat  fluted 
handla 

21.  Portion  of  rim  of  similar  vessel  with  finger-marks  irregularly 
impressed. 

22,  23.  Small  saucer-like  vessels  with  pedestals,  glazed  black  or  green 
in  the  bowL 

24.  Opening  answering  to  spout 

25,  26.  Portions  of  handles  showing  strongly  impressed  finger-mark  at 
junction  with  vessel. 

Plate  V. 

27.  Small  narrow  vessel  of  red  ware  glazed. 

28.  Long  jug  of  same  form  and  texture  with  impressed  finger-marks 
round  the  base. 

29.  30,  31.  Flat  fluted  handles  of  vessels  in  black  ware  with  solid 
squared  rim,  no  glaze,  and  sometimes  seal-like  impressions. 

32.  Small  jug  of  reddish  grey  ware  glazed  over  upper  part 

33.  Large  jug  in  coarse  reddish  ware. 

34.  Image  in  dark  grey  or  black  ware,  burnt  reddish  in  places,  repre- 
senting a  figure  in  chain  armour.   Compare  fig.  38. 

35.  36,  37.   Handles  showing  a  passage  from  flat  to  rounded  forms,  and 
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from  single  impressed  finger-marks  to  radiating  flower-like  pattern.  Com- 
pare PL  VI.  figs.  50,  51,  52. 

38.  Brass  of  Sir  Roger  de  Truinpington,  ad.  1289. 

Plate  VI. 

39,  40,  41.   Portions  of  black  glazed  vessels  with  ornament  in  relief. 
42,  43,  44.   Handles  and  rims  of  coarse  red  jogs. 

45,  46.    Pinched  bases  of  do. 

47.  Wavy  overhanging  rim  ?  for  supporting  lid  of  large  earthen  vesseL 

48,  49.  Rim  of  glazed  shallow  basins  like  mortaria,  with  strong  rim 
as  if  for  supporting  the  vessel  on  a  metal  ringed  tripod ;  fig.  48  has  a  wavy 
incised  ornament  round  the  rim.   Some  of  these  are  colanders. 

50,  51,  52.  Green  glazed  •  vessels  with  hollow  handles,  sometimes 
adapted  for  use  as  a  spout  to  drain  liquid  from  under  overhanging  internal 
ledge,  and  squeezed  on  to  the  vessel  by  fingers  all  round  so  as  to  produce 
a  radiating  floral  pattern. 

53.  Portion  of  glazed  vessel  with  wavy  zigzag  ornamentation. 

54.  Colander  of  bright  red  strongly  glazed  ware ;  the  rim  indented 
with  some  triangular  tool  and  carefully  glazed.  . 

Plate  VII. 

55.  Colander  of  bright  red  strongly  glazed  ware,  the  margin  of  which 
is  furnished  with  an  overhanging  projection  such  that  three  or  more  of 
them  would  support  the  vessel  on  a  metal  ring. 

56.  Colander  of  bright  red  strongly  glazed  ware,  ornamented  by  the 
vessel  being  worked  into  ridges  and  the  crest  of  the  ridge  being  scooped 
away  at  regular  intervals. 

57.  Portion  of  a  handled  vessel  with  the  same  ornamentation  as  that 
on  fig.  56. 

58.  A  small  slip  ware  jug. 

59.  Fragment  of  dark  brown  glazed  jug,  ornamented  in  yellow  slip  with 
a  floral  pattern. 

60.  61.   Portions  of  jug  and  mug  in  dark  brown  glazed  ware. 

62.  Money-pot  with  slit  in  base. 

63,  64.   Two  small  red  ware  vessels  like  money-pots. 

Plate  VIII. 

65,  66.   Brownish  grey  mottled  stone-ware  jugs  with  plain  base. 
67,  68.   Grey  stone- ware  jugs  with  pinched  base. 
69,  70.   Portions  of  similar  vessels  with  stamped  ornamentation  in 
relief. 
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Plate  IX. 

71.  Brass  mount  for  some  soft  object ;  rubber  for  pinax  (?)• 

72.  Brass  mount  for  pinax. 

73.  Pair  of  compasses. 

74.  Pinax. 

75.  Bronze  object 

76.  Bone  ratchet 

77.  Glass  bottle. 

Plate  X. 

78.  Leaf  from  Pinax  enlarged. 


Plate  XI. 

79.  Half  head  of  horned  sheep. 

80.  Do.  with  two  horns  on  same  side. 

81.  83.   Horn-core  of  small  ox. 

82.  Da  of  sheep. 

84.   Skull  of  young  pig. 


Dr  J.  B.  Pearson  made  the  following  communication, 
which,  in  his  absence,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  an  Ancient  Chapel  near  How  House. 

Communications  have  been  made  to  this  Society  by  Mr 
Jenkinson,  now  University  Librarian,  on  May  16,  1881,  and 
May  8,  1882 ;  and  by  Baron  A.  von  Hiigel,  on  May  24, 1886,  on 
the  ancient  remains  and  skeletons,  chiefly  it  would  seem  of 
Saxon  origin,  excavated  in  a  field  adjoining  Girton  College1. 
Roman  remains  have  also  been  found  not  far  off8. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  chapel, 
and,  most  likely,  a  graveyard  adjoining  it,  at  the  same  place, 
and  it  may  be  on  the  same  site.  In  the  Valor  Eccles.,  which 
gives  a  full  statement  of  all  churches,  parishes,  and  their 
revenues  in  the  year  1535,  we  find,  vol.  iii.  p.  502  (printed  by 
the  Record  Commission  in  1817): 

1  Report  and  Proceedings,  1880—1881,  p.  xx;  Do.,  1881—1882,  p.  li. 
Do.,  1885—1886,  p.  lxxiv. 

8  Professor  Babington's  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  p.  40. 
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Dioc:  Eliensis, 
Com':  Cantabr: 
Chesterton  Decanatus. 

£      «.  d. 

Girton  rectoria  val.  p.  ann.    xviii.  iiii.  iiii. 

a.  d. 

x™*  xxxvL  v.q. 

Capella  Sancti  Jacobi  in  Houses,  xl8. 

ma  ••••a 
X    .  1111  . 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  there 
was  a  chapel,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  near  How  House,  from 
the  words  "in  Houses,"  but  within  the  parish  of  Girton.  I 
accompany  this  short  paper  with  a  sheet  of  the  six  inch  map  of 
the  locality,  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ancient 
cemetery  marked  on  it,  adjoining  Girton  College,  is  in  the 
parish  of  Girton;  though  How  House  itself  stands  in  the  parish 
of  Impington.  I  have  marked  the  boundary  of  Girton  in  red, 
and  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  Impington  in  blue.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  parishes  can  hardly  have  been  altered  since  the 
date  of  the  Valor  Eccles.,  viz.  1535,  and  thus  we  see  how  the 
chapel  of  St  James  was  returned  as  belonging  to  Girton,  though 
its  locality  "  in  Houses "  connects  it  in  a  way  with  a  demesne 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Impington.  "  Houses "  may  have 
been  the  general  name  of  the  collection  of  houses  hear  the  spot 
where  the  road  branches  off  from  the  "  Via  Devana "  to  Girton 
church  and  village,  though  some  are  in  Girton,  some  in  Im- 
pington, and  the  "  Travellers'  Rest,"  possibly  one  of  the  oldest, 
is  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles. 

Dr  Pearson  has  kindly  presented  this  map  to  the  Museum 
of  Archaeology. 

Baron  A.  VON  Hugel,  M.A.,  exhibited  and  described  some 
of  the  stone  and  bronze  implements  contained  in  the  Walter 
K.  Foster  bequest. 

1  A  misprint  for  xxxviv,  as  may  be  seen  from  Bacon,  Liber  Regit, 
p.  159,  where  we  have  £1.  16*.  5±d. 
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Wednesday,  February  17,  1892. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  new  member  was  elected : 
Norman  Bennett,  Trinity  College. 

Professor  MiDDLETON  read  some  notes  on  the  Lewis  Collec- 
tion in  the  possession  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Mr  Mottle,  Senior  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  on  behalf  of  the 
College,  gave  expression  to  the  warm  thanks  of  that  Society  to  Professor 
Middleton  for  the  time  and  skill  bestowed  by  him  in  arranging  the 
collection  and  cataloguing  the  gems. 

Professor  Hughes  made  the  following  communication : 
On  the  Camp  at  Ardoch  in  Perthshire. 

Professor  Hughes,  referring  to  the  accounts  given  of  the 
advance  of  the  Romans  into  Scotland,  pointed  out  that  the 
identification  of  the  places  mentioned  in  history  with  the 
ancient  camps  and  other  earthworks  of  which  traces  still 
remain,  was  a  question  to  which  an  answer  could  only  be  given 
by  a  careful  investigation  of  such  earthworks.  He  offered  the 
results  of  his  examination  of  the  camp  at  Ardoch  in  Perthshire, 
which  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Agricola  on  his  march  against  Galgacus. 

He  exhibited  a  diagram  on  which  he  had  laid  down  the 
earthworks  now  to  be  seen,  and  pointed  out  the  portion  of  the 
outer  works  which  he  believed  were  of  pre-Roman  date,  and  the 
inner  portion  which  he  thought  had  been  constructed  by  the 
Romans  when  they  occupied  this  native  stronghold,  as  well  as 
certain  modifications  of  the  original  structures.  He  explained 
that  the  outer  part  consisted  of  many  lines  of  bank  overlapping 
each  other,  and  finishing  off  abruptly,  with  only  so  much  regu- 
larity of  outline  as  would  be  suggested  by  the  natural  form  of 
the  ground.  He  instanced  other  cases  in  which  the  whole  or 
parts  of  British  camps  were  rectangular  when  the  ground  lent 
itself  to  that  form. 
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The  Roman  camps  never,  as  far  as  he  knew,  had  so  many 
lines  of  defence,  and  had  no  openings  except  at  the  gates 
through  any  part  of  their  earthworks. 

When  however  the  Romans  occupied  this  camp  they  carried 
a  raised  road  across  the  native  lines  up  to  the  usual  gateways 
of  a  regularly  constructed  Roman  camp,  and  threw  up  a  higher 
rectangular  rampart  in  the  middle.  These  various  episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  camp  he  contended  could  be  observed  in  the 
earthworks  still  existing. 

Mr  Norman  Bennett,  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College, 
made  the  following  communication: 

On  some  Antiquities  found  during  the  recent 
excavations  on  messrs  fosters'  premises  in 
Silver  Street. 

This  note  follows  up  the  line  of  inquiry  as  to  the  position 
of  certain  rubbish-holes,  whether  ditches  or  pits,  which  occur 
within  the  ancient  town  of  Cambridge  as  defined  by  the  King's 
Ditch.  That  ditch,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  excavations, 
did  not  approach  very  close  to  the  houses,  but  on  its  banks 
there  was  always  a  waste  space  where  rubbish  was  shot. 
Hence  we  generally  find  over  this  area  remains  of  various  ages, 
up  to  the  date  when  it  was  levelled  and  built  over.  The 
excavations  recently  carried  on  on  Messrs  Fosters'  property  on 
the  south  side  of  Silver  Street,  opposite  Queens'  College,  have 
exposed  a  section  through  such  ancient  made-ground  down  to 
the  gravel  of  the  lower  river-terrace.  The  limit  of  age  back- 
ward cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  as  rubbish  may  have  been  cast 
there  at  any  time,  even  previous  to  the  making  of  the  King's 
Ditch,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  has  yet  been  found  to 
which  an  earlier  date  could  be  assigned  than  the  13th  or  14th 
century.  The  later  limit  of  age  is  given  by  the  old  houses, 
which  appeared  to  belong  to  about  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. 

The  remains  found  are  of  considerable  interest,  though  I 
have  not  ascertained  that  any  great  variety  of  objects  were 
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obtained  The  bones  are  those  of  domestic  ox  and  horned 
sheep,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  generalize  upon. 

The  pottery  could  be  most  conveniently  exhibited  in  two 
divisions.  The  first  and  earlier  is  that  of  which  the  type  is  the 
old  jug  with  the  fluted  handle,  which  provisionally  we  will 
assign  to  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries ;  the  second  and 
later  is  that  of  which  the  Bellarmine,  or  grey-beard,  is  the 
type,  and  which  belongs  to  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
was  possibly  in  use  still  later.  With  the  older  pottery  we 
would  place  the  bright  green  glazed  ware,  and  the  rimmed 
cooking  pots,  and  with  the  later  the  older  pipes,  of  which  a 
large  number  of  fairly  perfect  specimens  were  procured. 
Unfortunately,  no  record  was  kept  of  the  exact  positions  in 
which  the  pipes  occurred,  so  that  although  they  appear  to 
range  through  a  long  period,  we  obtain  no  satisfactory  evidence 
from  them,  and  have  missed  another  opportunity  of  fixing 
the  date  of  the  commoner  forms  which  are  found  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  age  of  the  grey-beard  is  pretty  well  known,  and  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  relics  recovered  from 
the  Silver  Street  workings.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  when  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in  Tuscany,  was 
born  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  from  whom  the  jugs 
take  their  name.  This  came  about  through  the  religious  feuds 
which  shook  the  Low  Countries,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  being 
sent  as  the  Papal  instrument  to  oppose  both  by  word  and  by 
pen  the  reformed  religion,  which  was  then  making  so  much 
progress.  In  ridicule  of  him,  and  in  hostility  to  his  mission, 
the  Protestant  party  originated  this  novel  design  for  a  drinking 
jug,  the  cardinal's  general  physiognomy  lending  itself  well  for 
the  purpose.  He  is  described  as  short  and  hard-featured,  with 
the  great  square-cut  beard  peculiar  to  ecclesiastics,  and  termed 
the  cathedral  beard.  Thus  was  also  originated  the  term  grey- 
beard. 

This  jug  became  immediately  very  popular,  and  thousands 
were  made.  It  met  with  a  large  sale  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.   Perhaps  the  best  reference 
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to  this  curiosity  is  that  in  a  play  called  "  The  Ordinary,"  which 
was  published  in  1651. 

Thou  thing! 

Thy  belly  looks  like  to  some  strutting  hill 
O'ershadowed  with  thy  rough  beard  like  a  wood, 
Or  like  a  larger  jag  that  some  men  call 
A  Beilarmine,  but  we  a  conscience, 
Whereon  the  tender  hand  of  pagan  workman, 
Over  the  proud  ambitious  head  hath  carved 
An  idol  large,  with  beard  Episcopal, 
Making  the  vessel  look  like  tyrant  Eglon. 

The  term  grey-beard  is  still  used  as  a  name  for  jugs  in 
Scotland,  but  the  face  of  the  cardinal  is  no  longer  reproduced. 


Monday,  March  7, 1892. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  President  made  a  communication  on 
The  Leather  Bottel. 

Professor  Clark  exhibited  and  described  a  leather  bottel 
recently  acquired  by  himself,  which  admirably  illustrates  the 
old  ballad.  He  also  called  attention  to  three  specimens  from 
Mr  W.  B.  Redfern's  collection,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  one 
of  which  is  dated  1614. 

Mr  Edward  Milligen  Beloe  gave  a  lecture  on 
The  Making  of  Lynn1. 

The  present  paper  was  intended  to  supplement  the  paper  on 
"The  Great  Fen  Road8,"  read  to  the  Society  28  October,  1891. 

1  This  paper,  origiually  delivered  at  Lynn,  24  March,  1891,  has  been 
printed  and  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet:  "The  Making  of  Lynn.  A 
Lecture  (etc.)   8vo.   King's  Lynn,  1891." 

8  Comb.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proa  and  Comm.  vii.  112. 
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It  was  illustrated  by  maps  and  sections,  and  shewed  the  gradual 
way  in  which  the  districts  of  Marshland  and  Wiggenhall,  and 
finally  the  land  on  which  the  town  of  Lynn  was  subsequently 
built,  were  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

Dr  William  Cunningham  made  a  communication  on 

Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  Records, 
1650-60. 

Dr  Cunningham  called  attention  to  the  immense  amount  of 
curious  information  in  regard  to  social  conditions  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Sessions  Records,  and  gave  some  examples 
from  Bedfordshire  with  reference  to  Game  Laws,  Church  Rates, 
and  Repairs  of  Roads.  His  main  interest  in  the  matter  arose 
in  connection  with  the  question  how  far  the  wages-clauses  of 
5  Elizabeth,  cap.  4,  were  really  acted  upon.  He  endeavoured 
to  shew,  in  opposition  to  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  that  these 
clauses  remained  practically  inoperative.  This  portion  of  his 
paper  formed  part  of  an  article  entitled  The  Perversion  of  Eco- 
nomic History,  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  September,  1892. 


Monday,  May  2,  1892. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LKD.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  High  Steward  of 
the  University. 

Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.D.,  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  by  Mrs  S.  S.  Lewis  on 

NawAmees  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  contains  more  objects  of  archaic 
interest  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  few  attractions  it 
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offers  to  men,  or  even  to  animals,  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 
This  strengthens  a  supposition,  we  can  hardly  say  a  conviction, 
we  have  formed,  that  the  amount  of  vegetation  in  its  wadies 
was  once  greater  than  it  now  is.  No  one  who  has  observed 
the  reckless  waste  with  which  the  Bedaween  use  up  the  scanty 
bushes,  and  even  the  palm  trees,  for  firewood,  and  who  marks 
how  the  supply  of  water  in  Wady  Ohunmdel  (the  traditional 
Elim),  for  example,  is  rapidly  failing,  as  it  has  failed  in  the 
wadies  adjacent,  can  say  that  this  is  an  unfounded  conjecture. 

Traces  of  a  former  population  exist  in  spots  where  there  is 
now  little  but  rocks  and  sand.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  Egyptian  temples  like  those  at  Sar&bit  el 
Khadim,  for  these  are  not  far  from  the  trade-path,  such  as  it  is, 
which  runs  from  Suez  to  the  Oulf  of  Akabah,  passing  on  its  way 
the  magnificent  oasis  of  Wady  Feiran  (the  Paran,  or  perhaps 
the  Rephidim,  of  the  Bible).  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for 
ruined  monasteries,  and  for  the  mountain  sides  honeycombed 
with  hermits'  caves,  of  a  later  age.  But  who  or  what  were  the 
people  who  have  left  an  enduring  relic  of  themselves  in  the 
curious  bee-hive  shaped  structures  which  are  called  by  the 
Arabs  naw&mees  ? 

Of  these,  during  our  late  journey,  we  saw  a  number,  mostly 
in  ruin.  They  were  chiefly  in  Wady  Solaf,  and  in  Wady 
Khameeleh.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  that  any  of  these  struc- 
tures should,  through  so  many  centuries,  have  resisted  the 
disintegrating  forces  of  the  elements,  forces  which  cover  the 
naked  mountain-sides  with  boulders,  and  the  valleys  with  many- 
coloured  stones.  They  offer  to  the  Bedaween  a  tempting  quarry 
for  the  rude  stones  which  mark  the  head  and  foot  of  each  grave 
in  their  humble  cemeteries.  From  this  danger  they  are  pre- 
served by  the  perhaps  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  tombs,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  disturbed.  So  we  consider  ourselves  fortu- 
nate in  having  found  two  perfect  specimens  in  the  Wady  Solaf, 
and  in  having  been  able  to  photograph  one  of  these  for  your 
Society. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  n&mfts  (plural  naw&mees)  is  a 
circular  building  of  unhewn  stones  of  no  great  size,  just  picked 
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off  the  mountain  side.  It  varies  from  20  to  50  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  walls  about  three  feet  thick,  rising  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  before  they  begin  to  close  in.  The  roof  is 
like  that  of  a  truncated  beehive,  and  it  is  finished  with  a  single 
flat  stone  in  the  centre.  There  is  a  projecting  doorway  about 
If  ft  wide,  with  an  entrance  stuffed  up  with  the  Bedawy 
substitute  for  straw.  This  must,  surely,  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  and  curiously  enough,  is  the  same  plant  that  is  used 
for  decorating  recent  graves  in  the  desert.  We  did  not  touch 
it,  for  we  feared  that  if  a  few  stones  were  displaced,  the  charm 
which  holds  the  rest  together  might  disappear  along  with 
them. 

Professor  Palmer,  in  the  "  Desert  of  the  Exodus,"  makes 
frequent  allusion  to  these  naw&mees,  and  gives  a  very  fine 
illustration  of  two  of  them  in  Wady  el  'Ain.  These  seem  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale  than  those  in  the  Wady  Solaf,  and  to  have 
entrances  furnished  with  lintels  and  door-posts,  about  two  feet 
square.  Professor  Palmer  considers  that  they  belong  to  a 
different  age  from  the  stone  circles  which  are  so  often  found 
near  them.  He  supposes  that  they  were  dwelling-houses,  and 
attaches  no  weight  to  the  fact  of  his  having  found  a  few  bones 
in  the  centre  of  some  which  he  opened,  modern  interments  in 
these  ancient  buildings  having  come  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  about  these  naw&mees  is  their 
close  resemblance  to  other  primitive  structures  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  in  Ireland,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  Balearic  Isles.  We 
trust  that  some  member  of  the  Society  may  be  present  who  can 
tell  us  something  about  these  from  personal  observation. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  why  the  Bedaween 
call  these  buildings  naw&mees.  Namfis  is  an  Arab  word  which 
may  signify  a  gnat,  a  coffin,  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  or  a  law. 
The  idea  of  their  having  been  built  as  refuges  from  mosquitoes 
is  absurd,  the  dry  air  of  the  desert  being  most  uncongenial  to 
these  insect  plagues. 
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Mr  George  Charles  Moore  Smith,  of  S.  John's  College, 
made  the  following  communication : 

Letters  written  by  John  Gibson  of  S.  John's 
College,  1667—70. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Tate,  Vicar  of 
Walpole,  Halesworth,  I  am  able  to  give  some  account  of  a 
little  manuscript  book  kept  by  one  John  Gibson,  a  member  of 
S.  John's  College  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  book,  which  measures  some  five  inches  by  three,  was 
once  bound  in  brown  leather,  but  its  cover  is  now  gone.  It 
contains  first  a  series  of  letters  sent  by  Gibson  to  various 
relatives  and  friends  (1668)  and  transcribed  by  himself  for  his 
own  use;  next,  accounts  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
(1667—1671);  next,  a  series  of  nine  letters  (1667—1669)  ad- 
dressed to  Mr  Tate,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor ;  and, 
lastly,  a  short  piece  of  a  religious  character  headed  Of  the 
Divine  Power.  All  the  letters  are  dated  from  S.  John's,  where, 
during  the  years  in  question,  the  writer  was  an  undergraduate. 
The  handwriting  is  extremely  clear  and  good. 

John  Gibson — as  it  appears  from  the  S.  John's  College 
Admission  Book — was  son  of  John  Gibson,  husbandman, 
deceased,  of  Habtun,  near  Pickering,  Yorka  He  entered 
S.  John's  in  1667  at  the  age  of  17,  graduated  B.A.  in  1671,  and 
M.A.  in  1674.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  a  John  Gibson  who 
received  the  living  of  Thorp  Arch,  Torks,  1673,  that  of  South 
Kirkby,  Torks,  1675,  and  that  of  Folkton,  Yorks,  1718,  vacating 
all  three  livings  by  death,  13  December,  1727.  The  letters 
and  accounts  are  chiefly  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  University  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
following  books  are  mentioned :  the  Greek  Testament,  Homer, 
Horace,  Seneca,  Aristotle's  c  Priorums '  (Prior  Analytics),  G.  J. 
Vossius'  Grammar,  Burgersdicius'  Logic,  Golius'  Ethics,  G. 
Iacchaeus'  Metaphysics,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  The 
Method  of  Devotion.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
letters  are :  (1)  Gibson's  use  of  the  word  foy,  which  seems  to 
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appear  in  a  rather  different  sense  than  that  in  which  Pepys 
uses  it ;  (2)  his  purchase  of  a  mourning  gown,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  edict  issued  in  1681  against  the  use  of  such  gowns 
by  bachelors  and  undergraduates ;  (3)  his  account  of  his  first 
interview  with  Dr  Gunning,  Master  of  the  College,  of  his  exam- 
ination by  the  Master  and  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  and  of 
his  subsequent  studies  with  his  Tutor;  (4)  his  report  of  the 
speech  of  the  Prevaricator  (Benj.  Johnson,  Sidney)  at  the 
Public  Commencement  of  1668;  (5)  his  description  of  the 
visit  of  Cosmo,  Prince  of  Tuscany,  to  the  University  on  May  1, 
1669;  and  (6)  his  references  to  the  Act  for  D.D.  kept  by 
Francis  Turner,  afterwards  Master  of  S.  John's  and  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  to  the  Recantation  of  Daniel  Scargill,  of  Corpus,  the 
last  reference  being  written  on  the  day  after  the  recantation 
took  place. 

[The  "more  salient  passages  of  the  first  series  of  letters," 
with  extracts  from  the  Accounts,  and  the  nine  letters  to 
Mr  Tate,  have  been  printed  by  Mr  Smith  in  The  Eagle,  Vol. 
XVII.  No.  98,  June  1892.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  thought 
necessary  to  reprint  them  in  extemo  here,  but  only  those 
passages  of  special  interest,  to  which  Mr  Smith  draws  attention 
in  the  above  abstract.  To  these  the  same  numbers  are  prefixed 
as  those  which  Mr  Smith  uses.] 


To  my  Uncle  Cuthbert  Harrison. 

I  was  sorry  to  receive  (from  my  good  ffriend  Mr  Tate) 
the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  my  dear  Mother.... My  many 
necessities,  Sir,  do  make  me  (as  for  books,  etc.)  pass  for  a 
begger...I  thank  you,  Noble  Uncle,  once  more  for  the  ffriendly 
foy1  you  pleased  bestow  on  me  at  Acaster,  it  being  a  rule  in 

1  fey*  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Gibson  uses  the  word  in  this 
letter  and  [the  next]  in  the  sense  of  a  present  of  money  or  a  farewell 
entertainment.  The  latter  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  English,  and 
generally  of  an  entertainment  given  by  one  departing  to  the  friends  left 
behind.  See  Pepys'  Diary,  20  March,  1659—60.  "So  to  the  Bull  Head, 
C.  A.  8.  Comm.  Vol.  Vm.  5 
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moralitie  that  thanks  for  one  favour  is  the  way  obtain  another... 
Your  much  obliged  Nephew. 

JO.  GIBSON. 

S*.  John's  ColL  Camb. 
Jan. 

[Date  imperfect] 

To  Mr  Francis  Wright 

Kind  Brother  and  Sister 

...I  send  you  both  my  due  deserved  thanks... for 
the  friendly  foy  you  pleased  to  give  me  at  our  parting... Your 
loving  Brother  in  all  that  power  and  will  can  manifest. 

JOHN  GIBSON. 

S*.  John's  ColL  Camb. 
Aug.  24,  [16]68. 


II. 

The  following  items  occur  in  Gibson's  account-book : 

Sept  1669.      Bookes  at  Sturbridge  fair  .                  .   0  12  0 

Jan.  1670.      A  gowne  0  18  0 

March,  1670.   A  pair  of  shoes  0  4  0 

Hire  of  curtains  and  bolster  .  .050 

A  sute  of  cloth's  14  6 

Mourning  gown  and  cap    .                 .  0  12  0 
6  yards  of  staff  and  a  half  for  a  coat  and 

fore  sleeves  0  12  8 

Dec  1670.       Stuff  and  trimming  for  a  gown .      .      .112  4 

Cap,  hood,  eta  0  13  0 

Stockings  and  gloues  0  4  2 

whither  W.  Simmons  and  I  gave  him  and  others  my  foy  against  going  to 
sea.0  See  also  Ibid.  25  November,  1661.  This  is  the  sense  recognised  in 
Phillips'  Dictionary  (1706).  The  Dutch  foot  from  which  our  word  comes 
(as  Professor  Skeat  kindly  showed  me)  seems  to  cover  the  sense  of  a 
present  of  money.  Thus  in  Sewel's  Woorderiboek  (1766)  I  find  lide  foot 
geeven,  to  give  the  farewell ;  em  fooitje  geeven,  to  give  Vails."  The  word 
is  still  in  use  in  Fifeshire,  as  I  learn  from  Professor  Macalister,  in  the 
sense  of  a  farewell  party. 
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The  mowrning-gown  "  worn  at  both  Universities  by  Masters 
of  Arts  (and  at  Cambridge  with  the  mourning  cap)  is  repre- 
sented by  Loggan  as  having  long  full  pudding  sleeves  pleted 
round  the  wrist1."   In  1681  it  was  enacted : 

"  Whereas  severall  ander-Graduates  and  Batchelora  of  Arts,  have  of  late 
neglected  to  wear  such  gowns  as  by  Order  and  Custom  are  proper  for  their 
rank  and  standing  in  the  Universities  whereby  the  common  distinction  of 
Degrees  is  taken  away... It  was  this  day  in  Oonsistorie  resoled... that  none, 
residing  in  the  University,  under  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  shall  here- 
after...be  allowed  to  appear  publickly,  either  in  or  out  of  College,  in 
mourning-gowns,  or  gowns  made  after  that  fashion8.0 


III. 

My  1st  letter  to  Mr  Tate. 

S*.  John's  ColL  Camb. 

Decemb.  16,  1667. 

Sir, 

I  lately  receiv'd  your  letter  and  delivered  the  enclosed 
from  Mr  Mitford  to  Dr  Gunning*  according  to  your  desire  with 
my  own  hand:  he  having  strangers  when  I  gave  it  him  bid 
me  goe  to  him  some  time  the  next  day,  which  I  did.  When 
I  went  he  being  in  his  chamber  alone  first  ask'd  me  my  name, 
if  I  were  schollar  of  the  house,  who  was  my  Tutour  and  of  what 
year  I  was  of,  next  admonished  me  to  fear  Qod  and  mind  my 
studies;  and  then  said  he  could  tell  me  more  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  fulfill  (Qod  willing)  and  obey  such  a  reesonable 
request,  and  I  hope  in  so  doing  I  shall  encrease  more  and 
more  in  loue  and  favour  with  him  and  those  with  whom  I 
converse.... 

Now  to  tell  you  something  as  concerning  our  Election4. 

1  Wordsworth,  Social  Life,  p.  616. 
"  Ibid,  pt  514. 

8  Peter  Gunning,  Master  1661—1670. 

4  We  have  here  a  description  of  the  examination  in  connexion  with  the 
election  of  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners.  The  "  Register  of  Admissions  of 
Scholars  and  Exhibitioners'9  contains  the  following  entries : 

5—2 
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At  the  giving  in  of  our  Epistles,  which  was  on  Thursday  the 
last  day  of  October,  we  were  examin'd  very  strictly  by  Mr 
Morton  one  of  the  senior  Fellows  in  Aristotle,  and  in  the  first 
book  of  Homer,  after  that  by  the  Master  in  Burgersdichius1, 
in  Aristotle,  and  in  the  Greek-testament.  On  Munday  next 
the  4th  of  November  we  did  all  meet  in  the  Chappie,  and  had 
A  theame  given  us  to  make  Extemporary,  the  words  of  our 
subject  were  these:  JStemitas  in  bonis  infinitum  bonum:  in 
malis  infinitum  malum.  We  have  read  over  Burgersdicius,  and 
are  now  going  to  read  Golius*  Ethicks.... 

IV. 

The  Commencement  or  Magna  Comitia,  at  which  Masters 
of  Arts  and  Doctors  in  all  faculties  proceeded  to  their  degrees, 
took  place  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  The  dispu- 
tations took  place  on  that  day  and  the  day  before  {veeperiis 
comitiorum).  The  Prevaricator  was  an  M.A.  of  one  year's 
standing,  who  had  been  sworn  in  the  year  before  to  fulfil  this 
office — Jurabis  etiam  quod  sequenti  anno  in  proximis  comitiis 
per  te  vel  per  alium  varidbis9  etc.  On  the  other  hand  in  1667 
an  edict  was  issued  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the  tripus  and 
premricator,  by  requiring  that  neither  should  say  anything  but 
what  he  had  before  shown  to  the  Vice-Chancellor4. 

In  the  speech  which  follows,  the  Prevaricator  begins  by 
complaining  of  the  difficulty  he  was  in  between  these  two 
demands. 

"4  Novemb.  1667.  Ego  Johannes  Gibson  Eboracensis  juratus  et 
admissus  sum  in  discipulum  hujus  Collegii  pro  Doct.  Dowman." 

"  Exhibitionarii  pro  Mro  Hare,  Nov.  6,  1667.   Gibson  jun." 

A  George  Gibson  had  been  admitted  to  the  College  in  1666  who  iB 
described  as  "  Gibson  sen/ 

1  F.  P.  Burgerahjck,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Saumur.  His  Logic 
was  printed  at  Cambridge  eight  times  between  1637  and  1680. 

a  Theophilus  Golius,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Strasbarg.  The 
book  referred  to  is  Epitome  Doctrines  Moralu  ex  libri*  Ethicorum 
Aristotelie,  Camb.  1634. 

8  Beadle  Buck 9  Book,  quoted  in  Peacock,  On  the  Statute*,  p.  Ixxxyi. 

4  Wordsworth's  Social  Lffe,  p.  229. 
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The  Prevaricator  at  the  Commencement  played  a  similar 
part  to  that  of  the  Tripos  or  Old  Bachelor  at  the  Comitia 
Priora  and  Posteriora  when  men  proceeded  to  B.A.  He  had 
to  'vary'  or  play  upon  the  questions  which  were  disputed  hy 
the  candidates  for  degrees.  The  speech  of  James  Duport, 
Trinity,  who  was  Prevaricator  in  1631,  is  an  excellent  example. 
He  plays  throughout  on  the  thesis  Aurum  potest  prodvci  per 
chymicam.  The  speech  is  printed  from  the  Caius  MS  in 
Wordsworth's  Scholae  Academicae,  Appendix  A. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Prevaricator's  speech  lost  its  character 
and  became  a  mere  vehicle  for  wit,  often  of  a  personal  kind. 
The  change  may  be  seen  in  the  brilliant  speech  by  Darby, 
Jesus,  given  in  1660,  printed  (though  not  without  omissions) 
in  the  Hutton  Correspondence  (Surtees  Soc.  Publications  17). 

After  these  two  speeches,  this  of  Benj.  Johnson1,  Sidney, 
for  1668,  as  given  by  Gibson,  is  the  fullest  account  of  a  Pre- 
varicator's speech  which  we  have,  although  short  references  to 
such  speeches  are  abundant. 

The  Commencement  proceedings  took  place  in  St  Mary's 
Church.  According  to  Beadle  Buck's  Book  (1665)  (Peacock, 
On  the  Statutes,  p.  lxxxiii)  "  the  V.  C.  is  placed  with  the  D™  of 
his  own  Faculty  in  the  Upper  Stage  at  the  West  End  of  the 
Church.  The  Father  in  Divinity  sitteth  in  the  lower  Stage 
with  his  Sons  on  his  right  hand.1' 

The  Commencement  this  year  was  one  of  the  more  elabo- 
rate kind  called  Public  Commencements.  Mr  Chr.  Wordsworth 
in  his  Social  Life,  pp.  258,  259,  writes — "  Besides  the  Annual 
Acts  at  the  Commencement  in  the  summer  there  was  on  grand 

occasions  at  that  time  of  year  a  public  Commencement  there 

were  elaborate  disputations  prepared  by  the  doctors  etc. :  there 
was  sometimes  at  the  public  Commencements  (and  on  those 
occasions  only)  a  Musick  Speech." 

Public  Commencements  were  held  in  1653,  1668,  1683, 
1698, 1714,  and  1730, 

1  In  1673  Johnson  was  Proctor,  and  seemingly  indulged  his  taste  for 
personalities  in  his  Proctorial  speech  at  the  commencement.  His  recanta- 
tion is  preserved  in  the  Registry. 
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Three  '  Music  Speeches'  are  preserved,  those  of  Roger  Long 
and  Laurence  Eusden  for  1714,  and  that  of  Taylor  for  1730. 
They  are  in  humorous  English  verse. 

My  Zrd  letter  to  Mr  Tate. 

S'.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 

Aug.  20,  166a 

Worthy  Sir, 

I  thought  it  an  act  well  becoming  me  to  giue  you  these 
following  jocks ;  I  did  purpose  to  send  them  sooner  but  that 
time  would  not  give  me  leaue:  wherefore  now,  sir,  I  shall 
tndeavour  (God  willing)  to  let  you  understand  ordine  quemque 
suo  jocum, 

Prsevaricatoris  joci.  Domine  Procancellarie,  Domina  Pro- 
cancellaria,  Honorandi  Patres,  SalutandsB  Matres;  Decretum 
est  a  capitibus  nostra  Academiae,  ut  Quicunque  in  quocunque 
loco,  cujuscunque  collegii,  cujuscunque  ordinis  sit  habendus 
Prevaricator  adeo  provaricetur  suos  jocos  ut  subeat  periculum 
suspensionis  aut  expulsionis ;  et  si  non  ero  Pravaricator,  idem 
manet  supplicium :  quasi  Procancellarius  dixisset  si  vis,  si  non 
vis,  per  collum  pendere  debes. 

Quaestio.  Opinio  probabilis  est  Corpus  solare  esse  molem 
flammee.  Opinio  probabilis  est  nostrum  Procancellarium 1  non 
esse  bonum  oratorem.  Quare?  quia  non  habet  bonam  elocu- 
tionem;  qusBSO  vos  sophistse,  Anne  carebat  ille  elocutione? 
num*  in  scholis  regentium  legebat  captim  chaptim  potius 
carebat  pronunctiatione ;  An  justa  erat  ilia  compellatio  (Audi- 
tores  Humillimi)  cum  nullos  habebat  auditores?  Opinio 
probabilis  est  jocos  Oxonienses  esse  ad  modum  calvos:  nam 
ostendam  vobis  picturam  joci  Oxoniensis;  nonne  videtis 
calvum  ilium  senem  juxta  Horologiam  stantem  ?  tales  profecto 
sunt  joci  Oxonienses,  sunt  enim  nullius  momenti.  Et  quomodo 
bene  jocare  possunt  cum  jocos  ne  pili  faciunt,  et  sunt  omnium 
scenarum  homines.  Inquit  ad  Oxonienses.  Tu  qui  primus; 
quid  sit  bonum  pro  nihilo?  respondetur  pro  te — nostrum 

1  The  Vice-chancellor  was  Dr  John  Howorth,  Master  of  Magdalene 
College  1664—68. 

*  Should  we  not  read 4 nam  com.' 
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Theatrum.  Tu  qui  proximus ;  qusB  est  differentia  inter  jocum 
Oxoniensem  et  Cantabrigiensem  ?  respondetur  pro  te — eadem 
est  differentia  qusB  inter  gazettas  et  literas  manuales,  nam  quad 
apud  nos  novas  sunt  Hebdomade  sequente,  apud  vos  novae  sunt 
Hebdomade  posteriore1.  Vos,  vos  cavete  ne  ascendatis  in  ccalum 
per  funem  vel  ne  discendatis  in  capita;  sed  reprimo  me,  vos 
enim  estis  supra  mortem.  Quid  tibi  voluit  Jonensis  iste  con- 
cionator  cum  curru  suo  et  auriga,  nisi  ut  illi  supplerent  vicem 
sophistarum.  Erat  quidem  Doctor  apud  nos  qui  babebat  gallum 
aBgrotantem  et  pius  vir  pene  eodem  morbo  laboravit  cum  gallo : 
turn  quid?  in  morbo  gallico  laboravit:  parum  refert.  Habet 
indulgentiam  a  papa  Cantabrigiensi.  Hi  cum  multis  aliis  sunt 
PrsBvaricatoris  joci  quos  ego  non  memoritur  habeo. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  1™*  nor  likewise  of  the  200od: 
touching  the  3rd  he  spoke  of  their  coming  from  their  own 
stages  hither  to  Cambridge.  4ly  in  short  of  their  Theatre8  that 
fell  when  it  was  half  finished.  5^  he  told  them  that  they  came 
to  steal  jocks  at  Cambridge  which  were  new  with  them  at 
Oxford  the  week  followinge.  617  he  bid  them  that  was  in  the 
steeple  among  the  bells  take  heed  that  they  did  not  fall  upon 
the  head,  viz.  upon  the  Vice  Chancellour  and  the  Doctors  that 
was  beneath  them'.  7^  he  spoke  of  one  Mr  Edwards4  of  our 
Colledge  who  is  accounted  one  of  the  prime  preachers  in  our 
University  that  said  (if  I  be  not  mistaken)  Elijah  was  carried 
in  the  Willderness  cwrru  et  auriga.  8^  and  lastly  of  one 
Dr  Brakenberry8  also  of  our  College  that  had  a  cock  fell  sick 

1  There  seems  to  be  a  contrast  drawn  here  between  the  freshness  of 
the  news  contained  in  manuscript  News  Letters  as  compared  with  that  in 
printed  newspapers  at  this  time.  The  Gazette  dates  from  1665,  and  the 
first  twenty-one  copies  were  printed  at  Oxford,  so  possibly  the  word  still 
had  Oxford  associations.  I  do  not  feel  very  certain,  however,  of  this 
explanation. 

8  The  Sheldonian  Theatre  was  now  nearly  finished.  It  was  opened 
12  July,  1669. 

3  Those  among  the  bells  Beem  to  have  been  the  undergraduates. 

4  Robert  Edwards,  admitted  at  S.  John's  1651,  B.A.  1654—55,  M.A. 
1658,  Fellow  1656—57. 

6  Pierce  Brackenbury,  admitted  Fellow  1656,  Medical  Fellow  1661—62, 
Senior  1671. 
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when  he  was  fighting  for  a  wager,  upon  that  he  likewise  fell 
sick,  but  said  he  Quid  ?  in  irwrbo  gallico  laboravit,  he  hath  a 
license  from  the  Cantabrig:  Pope,  viz.  from  one  here  in 
Cambridge  called  M™  Pope.  I  need  say  no  more  of  this,  you 
know  his  meaning.  Thus,  learned  Sir,  have  I  exercised  my 
pen  according  to  my  small  proportion  of  knowledge,  to  giue  you 
this  little  account  of  our  Commencement... 


My  6th  letter  to  Mr  Tate. 

S\  John's  Coll.  Camb. 

May  the  4*  1669. 

Sir, 

...The  greatest  news,  Sir,  I  can  write  unto  you  is  of 
the  Prince  of  Tuscany1  who  on  Saturday  the  1st  of  this  instant 
came  to  visit  Cambridge,  and  was  very  much  respected  of  all 
the  Doctors  in  town.  Order  was  given  from  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellour  (viz.  Dr  Ballderoe"  of  Jesus  Coll.)  to  the  master  of 
every  particular  college  that  all  might  be  in  readiness  to 
receiue  him.  His  first  arrivall  was  at  the  Schools  and  there 
one  Dr  Witherington8  of  Christ's  Coll.  made  a  speech  before 
him.  From  thence  he  returned  to  his  Inne4  being  then  about 
2  a  clock  till  after  dinner.  At  4  a  clock  he  approached  the 
Schooles  again  to  hear  the  Proctors  speech  (viz.  Mr  Blithe8  of 
Clare-Hall)  and  A  philosophy  Act  After  that  to  King's 
College  Chapel;  and  there  was  an  Anthem  appointed  with 
pleasant  musick.     When  that  was  done  he  came  to  our 

1  Cosmo  dei  Medici,  afterwards  Grand  Duke  by  the  title  of  Cosmo  III. 
For  this  visit  see  Cooper's  Annal$y  iii.  532. 

2  Edmund  Boldero,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  1663—1679. 

3  Ralph  Widdrington,  Fellow  of  Christ's,  Public  Orator  1654—1672 ; 
Professor  of  Greek  1654,  Lady  Margaret's  Reader  1664,  Professor  1672. 

4  The  Rose,  which  has  left  its  name  in  Rose  Crescent.  The  front 
windows  of  the  Inn  commanded  the  Market  Place. 

6  Samuel  Blithe,  Master  of  Clare  Hall  1678—1713.  He  was  Junior 
Proctor  1668—9. 
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college,  where  he  had  another  speech  made  by  one  Dr 
Payment1  who  formerly  had  travelled  into  his  own  Country, 
and  could  speak  his  own  language  (viz.  Italiane).  After  that 
was  ended  he  took  a  walk  into  our  Library  and  the  Doctors 
along  with  him.  Last  of  all  he  went  to  Trinity  College  and 
there  he  had  a  speech  also  and  a  Latin  Comedy  in  the  Master's 
Lodge*,  viz.  Mr  Pearsone*,  which  they  had  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  Person.  On  Sunday  about  8  a  clock  in 
the  morning  he  went  from  Cambridge  intending  next  for 
Oxford.... 


VI. 

My  7th  letter  to  Mr  Tate. 

S'.  John's  Coll  Camb. 

July  26,  1669. 

Sir, 

...I  have  no  news  to  declare  unto  you  touching  our 
commencement :  seeing  that  we  had  no  publick  one  this  year. 
Dr  Turner  who  kept  the  Commencement  Act  at  Oxford4  came 
of  exceeding  well  but  the  prevaricator  etc.  (as  I  hear)  came  of 
very  dully;  and  according  to  the  poet  they  were  sine  nomine 
turba  both  in  their  jocks  and  disputations.... 

The  news  that  fills  all  mouths  here  is  the  Recantation  of 
Sir  Scargill5  which  I  haue  sent  you  in  print  (if  you  please)  to 
read  it  at  large.... 

1  Henry  Paman,  M.D.,  Fellow  1647. 

*  John  Pearson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  1662—1673. 

3  [The  situation  of  the  room  in  which  this  play  was  performed  is 
discussed  in  The  Architectural  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges,  ii 
624.] 

4  [There  is  evidently  some  mistake  here,  but  I  do  not  feel  capable  of 
suggesting  what  we  should  read  instead  of  the  words  "at  Oxford.'1]  Francis 
Turner  was  originally  of  New  College,  Oxford,  was  incorporated  M.A.  here 
in  1664,  and  commenced  B.D.  and  D.D.  here  6  July,  1669.  He  was 
Master  of  St  John's  College  1670—1679. 

*  Daniel  Scargill,  B. A,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  was  expelled 
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Fifty-second  Annual  Meeting,  25  May,  1892. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  LL.D.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Walter  Rippmann,  B.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
Launcelot  Arthur  Cranmer-Byng,  Trinity  College. 
Henry  Arthur  Edwin  Standfast,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  next  academical 
year: 

President:  Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D. 
Vice-President :  Professor  Babington,  M.A. 

Members  of  Council : 
Professor  Hughes. 
Professor  Maitland. 
J.  E.  Foster,  M.A. 

Treasurer:  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A. 
Secretary :  N.  C.  Hardcastle,  LL.D. 

Auditors : 

W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  M.A. 
R.  Bowes,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Report  was  presented  to  the  Society. 

Professor  Hughes  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on, 
Finds  in  Cambridge  during  the  past  year, 
and  explained  some  methods  of  detecting  forgeries. 

the  University,  12  March,  166S,  for  asserting  impious  and  atheistical  tenets. 
On  25  July,  1669  (the  day  before  that  on  which  Gibson  wrote)  he  made  a 
public  recantation  in  S.  Mary's  Church,  whereupon  he  was  absolved  by  the 
Vice-chancellor,  and  restored  to  the  University.  Cooper's  Annals,  iii  532. 
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Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson  read 

Notes  on  Hauxton  Parish  Church. 

His  principal  object  in  preparing  these  notes  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  Society  to  the  interesting  painting 
of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  which,  though  known  to  exist,  had 
long  been  hidden  by  the  organ.  A  full  description  of  the 
Church  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Mr  Fawcett,  will  be 
found  in  The  Ecclesiologist  for  1861,  illustrated  by  a  ground- 
plan  and  a  coloured  representation  of  the  fresco1. 

1  The  Eccle$iologi$t9  Vol  xxii  (New  Series,  VoL  xix.)  pp.  381—387. 
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Etruskisch.  und  Armenisch.  By  Dr  Bugge. 
Briefe.  By  Dr  Caspari. 
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22.  La  Commission  Impfriale  Archfologique  de  la  Russie  (Secretaire,  M. 

Tixsbnhaussn,  a  I'Hermitage,  P6tersbourg)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

23.  'H  €V  'A^Mur  'ApxaioXoyiKrf  'Eraipia  (Mr  Et.  A.  COUMANOUDIS,  ypap- 

parcvs,  Athens): 

*E<t>W€pU  'Apxaiokoyutj,  1890—1891. 

24.  The  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  (F.  W. 

Putnam,  Esq.,  Curator) : 
Archaeological  and  Ethnographical  Papers.   Vol.  I,  Nos.  2,  3. 

25.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.  (Spkncbb  F.  Baibd, 

Esq.,  Secretary) : 

Report  for  1889. 

Archives  do  Museum  Nacional  de  Rio  de  Janiero,  Vol  yil 
Le  Museum  de  Rio  de  Janiero  et  son  influence,  etc   L.  Netto. 
Catalogue  of  Pro-historic  works  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

By  Cyrus  Thomas. 
Omaha  and  Ponka  Letters.   By  J.  O.  Dorsey. 
Report  on  United  States  National  Museum,  1889. 
Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries,  Part  2. 
Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  3,  7. 

26.  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  (H.  Phil- 

lips, Jun.,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
320  South  Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.8.A.): 

Proceedings,  1887—1889. 

27.  The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  {Secretary,  E.  H.  Gbbbnleav, 

Esq.,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

28.  The  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (W.  H.  Pratt,  Esq., 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Curator,  Davenport,  Iowa,  U.S.A.) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

29.  La  Soci6t6  Jersiaise  {Secretary,  M.  Eugkotb  Duprjby,  Queen  Street, 

St  Helier,  Jersey): 

Bulletin  Annuel,  1891. 

Documents  from  the  Record  Office  Publications  9"*,  P*  1  tezta 

30.  The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  (John  E.  Price, 

Esq.,  Secretary,  27  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 
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31.  The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  (Thomas  Milbourn,  Esq.,  Hon. 

See.,  8  Dane's  Inn,  London,  W.C.) : 
Collections  of  the  Society,  VoL  x,  Part  2. 

32.  The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 

(J.  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  Curator,  The  Castle,  Taunton) : 
Proceedings,  1890.   VoL  36. 

33.  Verein  fur  Thuringische  Geschichte  und  Altertumskunde  (President, 

Dr  Dietrich  Sohafer,  Jena) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

34.  American  Antiquarian  Society  (Librarian,  B.  M.  Barton,  Esq., 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.): 
Proceedings,  VoL  to,  Parts  1,  2. 

35.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  (N.  Murray,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 

Publication  Agency,  Baltimore,  Maryland) : 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Eighth 
Series,  Parts  5—12;  Ninth  Series,  Parts  1—12;  Tenth  Series, 
Parts  1—3. 

36.  Die  Historische  Gesellschaft  fur  die  Provinz  Posen  (Dr  Ehrsnbrkg, 

Sekretar,  Posen,  North  Germany) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

37.  The  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society  of  Borne  (Secretary, 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Strutt,  76  Via  della  Croce,  Rome): 
Journal,  with  list  of  members,  VoL  n,  No.  1. 

3a   The  Architectural,  Archaeological,  and  Historic  Society  of  Chester 
(Honorary  Secretary,  T.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  The  Groves,  Chester) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

39.  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  (Honorary  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hudd,  Esq., 

94  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton): 
Proceedings,  Vol.  n,  Part  2. 

40.  The  British  Archaeological  Association  (E.  P.  Loftus  Brook,  Esq., 

Hon.  Secretary) : 
Journal,  VoL  xlvii,  Parts  2, 3, 4;  VoL  XLvm,  Part  1. 

41.  The  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  St  Albans  (The  Rev. 

Canon  Davys,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretary): 

Transactions  for  1889. 
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42.  The  Folk-lore  Society  (J.  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  Secretary,  36  Alma  Sq.,  St 

John's  Wood,  N.W.): 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

43.  The  Soctfte  Archeologique  de  Constantine  (Algeria)  {President,  M.  A. 

Poullb,  Maison  des  Domaines,  rue  de  France,  Constantino,  Algerie): 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

44.  The  Soci6te  Francaise  d'Archeologie  (M.  Gaugaix,  Rue  Singer  18, 

Caen,  Calvados,  France) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

45.  The  Society  Archeologique  de  Touraine  ( Trtsorier,  M.  Martin,  quai 

S.  Symphorien  a  Tours,  Indre  et  Loire,  France) : 

Bulletin,  VoL  vm,  Parts  1,  2. 

46.  The  Soci6te  Polymathique  du  Morbihan : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 


C.  A.  S.  Comm.  Voi,.  Vm. 
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president. 

Edwin  Charles  Clark,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's  College,  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

Ffce-^tesfoents. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  King's  College,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art. 

Thomas  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Clare  College, 
Woodwardian  Professor. 

Charles  Cardale  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Professor  of  Botany. 

treasurer. 

William  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Jesus  College. 

Sbecretarg. 

Norman  Capper  Hardcastle,  LL.D.,  Downing  College. 

<®rtfnaq)  JJlembers  of  tfoundl. 

Key.  Edmund  Gough  de  Salis  Wood,  B.D.,  Emmanuel  College. 
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Rev.  William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Trinity  College. 

Baron  Anatole  Andreas  Aloys  von  Hugel,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College, 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  General  and  Local  Archaeology. 

Sir  George  Murray  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  King's  College,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  Trinity  College,  Registrary. 

James  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 

Thomas  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Clare  College, 
Woodwardian  Professor. 

Frederic  William  Maitland,  LL.D.,  Downing  College,  Downing 
Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

John  Ebenezer  Foster,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

auditors. 

Walter  William  Rouse  Ball,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Robert  Bowes,  Esq. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

CamtrOiffr  anttquartan  £>ort>tp; 

WITH 

COMMUNICATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 
1892—1893. 


Monday,  October  31**,  1892. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President,  after  some  remarks  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at  Cambridge  in  August  last, 
made  the  following  communication : 

On  a  Roman  Inscription  at  Carlisle. 

Professor  Clare  exhibited  a  rubbing  and  a  squeeze,  com- 
municated to  him  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  from  an  inscribed 
stone  recently  discovered  at  Carlisle.  The  stone  was  found 
face  downwards  on  the  top  of  a  large  oak  coffin.  A  portion  had 
been  intentionally  broken  off,  a  groove  being  cut  for  the  purpose, 
though  the  ultimate  fracture  follows  a  rather  different  line. 
The  result  is  that  six  lines  are  legible,  while  a  seventh  is  half 
gone,  the  remaining  part  being  partially  obliterated  both  at  top 
and  bottom.  The  legible  part  of  the  inscription  is  clear  and 
bold,  the  lettering  good,  and  the  whole  appearance  above  sus- 
C.  A.  8.  Comm.  Vol.  VIII.  7 
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ROMAN  INSCRIPTION  AT  CARLISLE. 


picion.    It  runs  as  follows : — D  M  |  flas  antigons  papias  | 

CIVIS  GRECVS  VIXIT  ANNOS  |  PLVS  MINVS  LX  QVEM  AD  |  MODVM 
ACCOMODATAH  |  FATIS  ANIMAM  REVOCAVIT  | 

As  to  this  part  of  the  inscription  Professor  Clark  remarked : 
The  DM,  though  not  conclusive,  is  against  a  Christian  source. 
The  flas  is  not  a  regular  abbreviation  for  flavivs,  while  fla 
is.  The  s  therefore  most  probably  stands  for  some  second  name 
— Sextus,  Servius,  or  Severus,  which,  with  others,  are  found 
represented  by  this  single  letter.  ANTIGONS  and  papias  require 
no  remark.  The  V  is  omitted  in  the  former  name,  not  tied  to 
the  N  ;  there  are  no  tied  letters  in  the  inscription,  civis  is  not 
a  very  common  expression  to  indicate  nationality,  which  appears 
to  be  its  meaning  here.  There  are,  however,  other  instances. 
ANNOS  is  not,  I  think,  so  common  with  vixit  as  ANNIS,  but  has 
quite  good  authority,  plvs  minvs,  "more  or  less,"  has  been 
noted  as  occurring  more  frequently  in  Christian  inscriptions 
than  in  others.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should ;  and  I  should  set 
the  DM  against  any  inference  of  a  Christian  character  for  this 
inscription.  After  the  numerals  LX  comes  the  difficult  QVEM 
ad  modvm,  which  may  be  one  word  and  may  be  two,  but  is,  in 
my  opinion,  three.  There  is  here  no  other  instance  of  a  word 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line;  and  both  qvemadmodvm  and 
QVEM  admodvm  make  very  poor  sense.  The  first  would  have 
to  be  rendered  "in  which  fashion  or  manner" — I  do  not  think  it 
ever  means  "  when."  The  second  requires  the  awkward  apposi- 
tion "whom,  a  spirit  wholly  conformed  to  destiny,  &c."  I 
venture  to  take  the  three  words  as  meaning  "up  to  which  limit" 
— i.e.  the  60  years — the  spirit  of  Flavius  was  ACCOMODATA 
fatis  "  lent "  (a  Ciceronian  use)  "  by  the  destinies,"  and  recalled 
by  whatever  power,  person,  or  period  we  can  make  out  of  the 
fragmentary  seventh  line. 

Professor  Clark  exhibited  a  special  squeeze  of  this  part  of 
the  inscription,  and  proceeded :  All,  I  think,  who  have  tried 
their  hands  at  this  puzzle  agree  that  septim  is  the  most 
probable  restoration  of  the  first  six  letters.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  line  after  the  M  is  a 
blundered  repetition  of  the  last  stroke  of  that  letter,  or  an  I. 
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It  certainly  slants  much  more  than  the  other  i's.  The  next 
letter  is  undoubtedly  A.  The  next  has  been  taken  for  both  D 
and  B,  of  which  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the 
next  is  certainly  o.  Then  follow  four  fragmentary  strokes, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  read  as  an  N,  followed  by  an  I.  The 
first  and  third  are  not  sufficiently  sloping  for  an  M,  such  as 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  inscription.  The  following  letter  is,  I 
feel  confident,  an  R,  but  I  can  read  no  mora  There  is  room  for 
nine  letters  in  the  remainder  (the  lost  part)  of  the  line.  How 
much  more  may  have  followed  we  cannot  tell.  Of  the  attractive 
suggestion  svpkemvs  dominvs,  the  former  word  is  out  of  the 
question ;  the  latter,  I  think,  unjustifiable  by  the  fragmentary 
letters.  For  sbptimia  and  septima  the  arguments  appear  to  me 
about  equal.  As  to  what  bonir  means,  I  can  at  present  make 
no  suggestion :  but  I  believe  the  nominative  to  revocavit  is  to 
be  looked  for  rather  in  a  period  or  cycle  than  in  a  human  name 
like  SEPTIMIA1. 

Professor  Hughes  made  the  following  communication  : 

On  Mr  Wiles  Green's  collection  op  Antiquities 
pound  at  or  near  manea. 

The  collection  before  us  was  made  by  Mr  Wiles  Green,  of 
Manea,  and  generously  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  in  18921. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  depends  largely  upon  its 
being  a  record  of  the  history  of  one  area  through  many  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Manea  from  its  position  deserves  careful 
examination,  as  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  gravel-islands  which 
occur  just  within  the  area  of  the  fens.  These  islands  running 
in  a  west-north-west  direction,  formed  the  last  dry  ground 

1  Since  this  paper  was  read,  Mr  P.  Harerfield,  P.S.A.,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Proceedings,  xir.  p.  264),  has  shewn 
that  flas  would  be  a  regular  abbreviation  for  flavits  in  the  4th  century. 
He  farther  quotes  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  also  from  later  times,  in 
which  civis  is  used  to  denote  nationality.   E.  C.  Clark. 

2  Mr  Wiles  Green  died  8  May,  1892. 
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occupied  by  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  fens,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  struggle  between  the 
refugees  and  the  invaders  from  whom  they  fled. 

The  fen  deposits  are  of  later  date  than  paleolithic  man, 
but  many  of  the  gravel-islands  which  project  through  the  peat 
and  silt  are  of  paleolithic  age,  and  rest  on  an  ancient  floor  of 
clay,  in  which  are  imbedded  remains  of  the  earliest  postglacial 
fauna. 

The  objects  exhibited  may  be  divided  into  several  groups 
according  to  their  age,  and  may  be  thus  described,  beginning 
with  the  oldest 

There  is  one  stone  implement  of  paleolithic  type.  This 
specimen  has  suffered,  recent  fractures  which  enable  anyone,  by 
the  contrast  of  colours  between  the  old  surface  and  the  new, 
to  infer  something  as  to  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
passed.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  originally  derived  from  a  bed 
of  ferruginous  gravel,  but  what  accident  brought  it  into  juxta- 
position with  a  neolithic  celt  I  cannot  tell.  The  neolithic  age 
is  represented  by  a  dozen  polished  stone  instruments  which  are 
of  exceptional  interest  from  their  variety  and  peculiar  characters. 
There  are  only  two  of  undoubtedly  local  origin ;  the  one  a  thin 
implement  made  of  the  black  flint  from  the  East  Anglian  chalk, 
with  only  the  broad  cutting  edge  ground.  This  has  never  been 
exposed  to  surface  weathering,  and  is  of  the  true  fen  type, 
resembling  that  which  was  found  in  1863  sticking  in  the  skull 
of  Bos  primigenius  from  Burwell  Fen,  which  is  now  in  the 
Geological  Museum1.  The  other  of  local  type,  is  a  small  thick 
unpolished  celt  of  a  form  not  uncommon  in  the  debris  around 
Grimes  Graves.  Whether  this  means  that  it  was  an  unfinished 
form  or  not  I  will  not  venture  to  decide.  The  surface  of  this 
specimen  is  white,  showing  that  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather. 

There  are  several  large  thick  polished  axes  of  the  dark  and 
light,  grey  or  reddish,  blotched  flint,  which  seems  to  be  made 
from  the  mottled  flint  of  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire.  The  only 
way  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  flint  implements  of  this  type 
1  Antiquarian  Communications,  ii.  285. 
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in  such  large  numbers  in  East  Anglia,  if  they  have  not  been 
imported,  is  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  manufactured  out 
of  the  masses  of  flint  which  have  been  transported  with  the 
drift  from  the  north. 

There  are  also  specimens  of  the  bulging  blue-grey  polished 
felstone  implement — so  uniform  in  type  and  so  widely  dis- 
tributed all  through  England.  These  were  probably  imported 
into  this  district,  as  the  rock  does  not  occur  in  situ  anywhere 
near,  and  is  rare  in  the  drift.  One  small  highly-finished, 
triangular,  polished,  fibrolite  implement  is  of  great  interest,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  combination  of  circumstances 
it  can  have  got  to  Manea.  Implements  of  this  material  are 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  but  are  -not  uncommon  on  the 
western  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Brittany. 

I  cannot  offer  any  subdivision  of  the  prehistoric  age  of  metal, 
whether  copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  in  this  district.  It  is  in  this 
collection  represented  by  one  socketed  and  looped  bronze  axe 
(the  fragments  of  bronze  vessels  I  refer  to  Roman  times).  To 
approximately  the  same  time,  i.e.,  to  the  bronze  age,  I  refer  the 
coarse  cup-shaped  vessel  with  a  single  handle,  and  an  indented 
linear  pattern,  of  which  one  specimen  is  exhibited.  I  have 
found  similar  ware  in  tumuli  on  the  adjoining  mainland,  but 
there  they  were  generally  very  rotten  and  difficult  to  remove. 

Then  came  the  Romans,  and,  when  the  time  of  fighting 
and  camps  was  over,  and  they  had  settled  down  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  conquests,  whatever  they  may  have  done  to  the 
people  themselves,  they  seem  to  have  introduced  at  once 
important  changes  in  the  habits  and  customs,  as  well  as  the 
instruments  and  vessels  of  every-day  life,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  They  settled  on  every  bit  of  land 
that  could  be  cultivated  all  up  and  down  the  rivers  and  on  the 
higher  ground  round  and  in  the  fens.  The  rising  ground  of 
Manea,  as  we  have  evidence  in  the  objects  just  described,  had 
long  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages. 
How  near  to  Roman  times  their  relics  carry  us  we  cannot  tell, 
but  the  next  folk  of  whom  we  know  anything  with  certainty  are 
the  Romans,  and  Romanised  Britons,  or  whatever  we  should  call 
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the  well-to-do  people  who  lived  in  villas  all  over  East  Anglia, 
and  used  both  home-made  and  foreign  pottery  and  other  wares. 
Whoever  they  were,  they  lived  in  Manea  also,  and  owing  to 
their  cleanly  habits  of  burying  all  their  rubbish  in  pits,  we  find 
in  their  broken  pottery  a  sample  of  their  style  and  taste,  and  in 
the  bones  from  their  kitchens  a  record  of  how  comfortably  they 
lived.  The  remains  have  not  yet  been  examined  in  detail,  but 
we  have  noticed  among  the  fragments  of  pottery,  Samian  ware, 
some  of  which  is  highly  decorated,  and  occasionally  has  the 
potter's  mark  preserved ;  mortaria,  with  a  name  stamped  on 
the  rim  in  some  cases;  thin  red  and  grey  or  black  ware,  such  as 
was  made  at  Caistor  and  at  Upchurch,  and  many  pieces  orna- 
mented in  slip.  But,  perhaps,  more  interesting  than  these 
specimens  of  a  better  kind,  are  the  fragments  of  rough  ware 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  nearer  home,  being  exactly  like 
the  pottery  of  which  such  extensive  waste  heaps  occur  round 
Horningsea.  In  metal  we  have  not  much  in  this  collection, 
save  remains  of  bronze  cooking- vessels.  A  considerable  number 
of  coins  and  some  metal  ornaments  have  been  found,  which  are 
preserved  by  Mr  Wiles  Green's  family,  and  it  is  hoped  may 
some  day  be  described. 

The  Romans  in  their  turn  passed  away,  and  of  the  six 
centuries  or  so  that  elapsed  while  the  old  English  folk  were 
establishing  their  sway  in  East  Anglia  we  have  no  records  from 
Manea.  Maybe  the  island  went  back  to  waste.  But  some- 
where in  medieval  times,  between  the  11th  and  14th  century 
perhaps,  we  know  from  a  few  pieces  of  pottery  that  man 
sojourned  there  again.  One  long  jug  of  early  form  is  placed  in 
our  museum.  Still  later,  the  Church  and  the  glazed  ware  of 
the  Bellarmine  type  carry  the  story  on  through  the  14th,  15th 
and  16th  centuries  down  to  the  time  of  parish  records. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  example  of  a  double  cone  in 
flint  produced  by  one  blow,  and  by  its  wonderful  symmetry 
suggesting  design.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  natural  form, 
which  I  have  already  described  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  small  black  urn,  to  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
attempt  to  assign  a  date.    I  should  not  have  been  surprised 
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to  have  learned  that  it  contained  coins.  Unfortunately  the 
lingering  tradition  of  the  law  of  treasure  trove,  and  the  some- 
times too  well-founded  suspicion  that  insufficient  remuneration 
will  be  given  to  the  actual  finder,  does  still  often  interfere  with 
the  preservation  of  objects  of  real  or  fancied  value,  and  still 
oftener  causes  the  real  circumstances  of  the  find  to  be  concealed 
— thus  destroying  most  of  its  interest  and  importance  as 
historical  evidence.  As  there  are  many  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  law  of  treasure  trove,  I  append  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  Dr  Waraker  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me  on 
the  subject. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  on  Monday  last  you 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  law  of 'Treasure  trove'  caused  a  disastrous 
result  in  that  the  find  of  metal  'was  sent  into  the  melting-pot'  This  is  not 
at  the  present  day  strictly  true,  though  the  belief  that  the  old  law  still 
continues  to  exist  in  practice,  I  have  no  doubt  still  lingers  and  may  produce 
the  same  consequences. 

"I  think,  therefore,  that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  diffuse 
knowledge  of  the  existing  practice. 

"The  old  law  was  originally  that  a  person  concealing  treasure  trove  was 
punishable  with  death,  but  at  a  later  time  the  penalty  was  reduced  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  finder  if  he  delivered  up  the  articles  received 
no  reward.  Antonio  Panizzi  pointed  out  the  mischief  to  which  this  led  in 
the  destruction  ef  things  of  great  archaeological  interest,  but  often  of  little 
intrinsic  value. 

"At  length,  about  1862,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  attention  was  strongly 
attracted  to  the  subject  by  a  prosecution  for  concealing  treasure  trove. 
The  case  was  Reg.  v.  Thomas,  and  the  facts  were  these:  One  Butcher, 
ploughing  a  field  in  Sussex,  turned  up  some  gold  torques  of  about  11  pounds 
in  weight.  Supposing  them  to  be  brass,  he  sold  them  for  sixpence  a  pound 
to  Thomas,  who  re-sold  them  as  gold,  and  the  facts  being  discovered  he 
was  prosecuted  and  convicted. 

"Soon  after  this  the  Treasury  issued  an  order  that  if  the  finder  disclosed 
the  fact  and  delivered  the  find  to  the  Treasury  he  should  be  paid  not 
merely  the  intrinsic  but  the  artistic  value  (fairly  assessed)  of  the  article. 

"  I  may  mention  that  it  still  remains  an  offence  to  conceal  the  find,  and 
accordingly  the  generally  obsolete  adage  'Honesty  is  the  best  policy'  in 
this  matter  still  survives. 

"Let  me  add  that  not  every  find  is  treasure  trove.  The  object  must  be 
gold  or  silver,  coin,  plate,  or  bullion.  It  must  have  been  hidden  for 
purposes  of  concealment,  and  not  placed  in  the  earth  with  intent  not  to 
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resume  possession,  nor  casually  lost;  such  belongs  to  the  finder.  Hence  if 
the  torques  above  mentioned  had  been,  as  probably  was  the  case,  buried 
with  the  Keltic  chieftain,  whose  person  they  had  adorned  in  life,  they  were 
not  treasure  trove." 

Mr  M.  R.  James  made  the  following  communication  : 
On  the  Frescoes  in  Eton  College  Chapel. 

Two  reasons  have  combined  to  induce  me  to  handle  a 
subject  already  fully  treated  by  Mr  J.  W.  Clark  (and  Mr 
Keyser)  in  the  Architectural  History  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
first  place  my  attention  has  been  specially  drawn  to  several 
remains  of  English  art  which  illustrate  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  course  of  my  recent  investigation  of  the 
sculptures  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
as  I  have  been  entrusted  with  Essex's  pencil  drawings  of  the 
Eton  frescoes,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Provost  of  Eton, 
the  present  opportunity  of  exhibiting  and  commenting  upon 
them  seemed  too  good  to  be  lost  \  That  these  paintings  are  the 
work  of  an  English  artist  was  among  the  discoveries  which  we 
owe  to  Mr  J.  W.  Clark.  That  they  are  really  beautiful  works 
of  art  I  think  the  drawings  amply  suffice  to  show.  It  is,  I  fear, 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  paintings  themselves  will  see  the 
light  of  day  again  in  our  time  ;  but  it  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for 
and  to  be  kept  in  view  when  any  alteration  of  the  interior 
arrangements  of  Eton  College  Chapel  is  next  thought  of. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  paintings  themselves  I  must 
epitomise  their  history.  For  this  I  naturally  turn  to  the  Archi- 
tectural History  (i.  411,  etc.),  where  I  find  the  following  main 
facts.  The  paintings  were  begun  in  1479-80.  The  accounts  of 
that  date  contain  entries  for  candles  to  light  the  painter  at  his 
work  ;  sponges  to  clean  them  appear  in  1482-3,  by  which  time 
some  must  have  been  finished.  We  find  more  candles  entered 
in  1484-5 ;  the  colours  are  entered  separately  in  1487-8  ;  and 
this  item  concludes  with  the  words : 

1  These  drawings  have  since  been  photographed  by  Messrs  Gray  and 
Davies,  of  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater. 
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Et  pro  diuersis  aliis  coloribus  occupatis  de  coloribus  propriis 
ipeius  pictoris  scilicet  Willelmi  Baker  iij  s. 

Nothing  more  occurs  till  1560.    We  then  find: 
Item  to  the  Barber  for  wjpinge  owte  the  Imagery  worke  vppon  the 
waUes  in  the  churche  vj  s  viij  d.1 

The  chapel  was  wainscotted  in  1699-1701,  and  an  organ- 
screen  erected  which  damaged  the  frescoes  considerably.  In 
1847  the  whole  of  the  wainscot,  organ-screen,  etc.,  was  cleared 
out  (alas!),  and  the  paintings  rediscovered.  No  orders  were 
given  about  the  treatment  of  them,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  one  of  the  Fellows  walking  into  the  chapel  one  afternoon 
found  that  the  workmen  had  scraped  off  the  upper  quarter  of 
the  painting  all  along  both  sides,  and  were  proposing  to  deal 
with  the  residue  in  like  manner.  They  were  stopped;  an 
artist  (Mr  R.  H.  Essex)  was  employed  to  make  careful  pencil 
drawings  of  all  that  remained  (which  drawings  we  have  before 
us  to-night,  their  proper  home  being  the  library  of  the  College) ; 
and  great  discussions  followed  as  to  the  possibility  of  leaving 
these  remains  of  art  permanently  visible,  or  at  least  accessible. 
The  Prince  Consort  was  particularly  anxious  that  this  end 
should  be  attained ;  but  the  then  Provost  (Hodgson)  objected 
that  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  were  papistical,  and,  I  suppose, 
unfit  for  the  daily  contemplation  of  youth.  The  result  was  that 
the  paintings,  still  in  situ,  are  completely  concealed  from  view 
by  modern  stall-work,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fragment 
which  appears  above  and  between  the  canopies  at  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  chapel.  Besides  his  pencil  drawings,  Essex  made 
a  couple  of  lithographs  of  single  heads,  the  size  of  the  original ; 
and  some  careful  but  not  very  artistic  lithographs  were  also 
made  by  the  Misses  Cust.  These  reproductions  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  the  colouring  throughout  was  pale  and  subdued. 

Some  of  the  above  details  are  taken  from  Maxwell  Lyte's 
History  of  Eton  College  \  He  there  reproduces  Essex's  two 
lithographs  and  some  fragments  of  his  drawings.  References 
to  articles  in  periodicals,  and  a  careful  description  of  the  paint- 

1  Architectural  History,  ut  supra,  i.  442. 
1  2nd  ed.,  pp.  83—90. 
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ings  by  Mr  C.  E.  Keyser,  a  well-known  authority  on  the 
remains  of  mural  paintings  in  England,  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Architectural  History,  L  598-^607. 

We  are  to  study  these  paintings  in  connexion  with  a  series 
very  similar  in  date  and  style,  which  is  still  visible  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  Winchester  Cathedral  This 
series  was  painted  at  the  expense  of  Prior  Silkstede  (1498- 
1524).  Very  good  reproductions  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in 
Carter's  Ancient  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  also  in  the 
Winchester  volume,  1845,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association.  Mr  Keyser  has  brought  the  two 
series  together  in  his  account  just  mentioned. 

The  plans  of  the  Eton  and  Winchester  paintings  which 
are  appended  to  this  paper  (Figs.  1 — 4)  will  probably  go 
further  than  anything  else  to  make  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
matter  clear.  Let  me  point  out  the  main  features  which 
have  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  The  Eton  paintings  are  in  two  rows.  At  each  end  of 
each  row,  and  also  between  each  pair  of  subjects,  is  a  full  length 
figure  of  a  saint,  in  a  niche,  on  a  pedestal,  making  nine  figures 
in  each  row,  and  86  figures  in  all. 

2.  The  upper  half  of  the  upper  row  of  paintings  on  each 
side  is  gone,  except  in  the  last  (W.)  subject  on  the  S.  side. 

3.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  lower  row  of  paintings  on  each 
side  at  Eton,  caused  by  the  erection  of  the  organ-screen  in 
1700 :  the  stairs  to  the  organ-loft  have  preserved  part  of  the 
upper  row  on  each  side.  The  result  is  that  we  have  lost,  on  the 
S.  side,  two  subjects  (4  and  5),  in  the  lower  row,  and  two 
figures  (iv.  and  v.)  as  well  as  half  of  subject  3 ;  and  on  the  N. 
side  subjects  4,  5,  and  half  6,  with  figures  v.  and  vi. 

The  organ-screen  has  further  mutilated  the  upper  row  on 
each  side.  On  the  S.  side  we  have  lost  nearly  all  figure  iv.  and 
a  large  part  of  subject  4  ;  on  the  N.  side  part  of  subject  5,  the 
whole  of  figure  vi.  and  part  of  subject  6. 

Further,  on  the  N.  side,  some  unexplained  mutilation  has 
carried  away  the  following  portions : 

Upper  row,  figure  viii.,  subject  8,  fig.  ix. 
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Lower  row,  figure  viii.,  half  of  subject  8. 

1.  At  Winchester  the  paintings  are  in  two  rows,  with 
small  figures  on  shafts  separating  the  main  subjects.  These 
figures  seem  to  be  all  meant  for  Prophets,  and  need  not 
detain  us  further:  they  are  all  in  bad  condition1. 

2.  On  the  S.  side  the  2nd  compartment  from  E.  is  narrower 
than  the  rest.  In  the  upper  row  is  a  portrait  of  Prior  Silkstede; 
in  the  lower  row  is  a  piscina,  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
painting. 

On  the  N.  side,  similarly,  the  4th  compartment  from  the 
£.  is  occupied  by  a  door:  above  it  is  a  picture  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, longer  and  lower  than  its  neighbours. 

3.  Several  of  the  subjects  are  very  faint  even  in  Garter's 
drawings,  made  more  than  a  century  ago.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  Nos.  vii.  and  x.  on  the  N.  side. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  the  body  of  this  paper,  to  go  through  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings  in  detail ;  these  will  come  in  more 
fitly  in  an  Appendix.  I  shall  rather  devote  myself  to  two 
particular  points ;  (1)  the  elucidation  of  the  figures  of  saints 
in  the  Eton  series,  (2)  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  missing 
subjects  at  Eton. 

We  will  take  the  figures  first,  and  begin  with  the  upper 
row  on  each  side1.  All  in  this  row,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
headless,  with  the  exception  of  two  at  the  S.W.  end;  and  we 
are  reduced  in  a  good  many  cases  to  conjecture  in  identifying 
them.  But  the  medieval  systems  of  iconography  are  so  simple, 
and  so  often  repeated,  that  conjecture  based  on  experience  of 
them  has  a  considerable  chance  of  being  correct.  The  first 
figure  on  the  south  side,  beginning  from  the  E.  end  (A.  I.),  is  an 
angel  with  a  scroll  and  sceptre  (the  only  angel  in  the  series), 
easily  recognisable  as  Gabriel,  in  the  act  of  appearing  to  the 
Virgin.  The  opposite  figure  on  the  north  side  (A.  IX.)  which 
has  quite  disappeared,  must,  I  feel  confident,  have  been  the 
Virgin  herself, — the  two  together  forming  a  representation  of 

1  To  save  space,  these  figures  are  not  indicated  on  the  diagrams  (figs.  3, 4). 
8  I  will  call  the  upper  row  A,  the  lower  row  B,  and  refer  to  the  figures 
by  Roman  numerals ;  the  plan  will  show  their  position. 
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the  Annunciation.  It  is  very  usual  to  place  these  two  figures 
on  opposite  sides  of  an  arch  or  of  a  building.  Among  several 
instances  that  I  might  quote  I  will  cite  their  occurrence  on 
the  eastern  bay  of  the  roof  of  S.  Mary's  Church  at  Bury 
S.  Edmunds. 

Leaving  the  two  easternmost  figures,  we  have  eight  figures 
on  each  side  to  deal  with  (in  row  A).  Now  all  the  remaining 
figures  on  the  north  side  have  been  men  in  long  robes  with 
scrolls.  When  we  recollect  that  the  figures  at  Winchester  were 
almost  certainly  meant  for  prophets,  we  shall  be  the  more 
ready  to  allow  that  those  at  Eton  were  prophets  also.  But  in 
fact  they  are  well-nigh  unmistakable.  Eight  prophets  and  the 
Virgin,  then,  were  the  figures  on  the  north  side  in  the  upper 
row. 

On  the  south  side  there  is  more  variety.  Four  of  the 
figures  (A.  III.  V.  VI.  VIII.)  have  the  Evangelistic  symbols  at 
their  feet,  in  the  unusual  order  of  Ox,  Eagle,  Winged  Man, 
lion.  Moreover,  in  the  S.W.  corner  the  head  of  the  figure 
with  the  lion,  and  the  head  of  his  neighbour  on  the  right, 
survive ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  person  accompanied  by  the 
lion  is  not  an  Evangelist,  but  an  ecclesiastic  whose  head-gear  is 
mutilated,  and  who  holds  a  staff — probably  a  double  cross. 
Evidently,  as  I  think,  he  is  S.  Gregory.  And  this  leads  me  to 
conjecture  that  the  eight  figures  represented  the  four  Latin 
Doctors,  SS.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome  and  Gregory  (very 
likely  in  that  order),  and  the  four  Evangelists.  The  Doctors 
would  thus  have  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  beside  them  ; 
a  not  uncommon  arrangement.  To  cite  one  example,  there  is 
a  xvth  century  stone  pulpit  at  Botzen,  on  which  the  Doctors 
appear  accompanied  by  the  Evangelistic  emblems  as  well  as  by 
their  own.  If  this  idea  be  rejected,  I  can  only  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  figures  were  those  of  the  four  major  Prophets 
alternating  with  the  Evangelists.  But  I  am  fairly  confident 
that  the  other  suggestion  is  right. 

In  the  lower  row  on  either  side  were  nine  female  saints. 
These  figures  are  among  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  William 
Baker  s  work.    We  begin  with  those  on  the  south  side. 
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B.  I.  8.  Katherine.  Her  wheel  is  gone:  bat  this  is  the  natural  place 
in  which  to  look  for  her;  as  the  greatest  of  the  Virgin  Martyrs  and  the 
patroness  of  learning,  she  would  occupy  a  position  of  honour  in  the  series. 

II.  8.  Barbara,  with  tower. 

III.  8.  Apollonia,  with  pincers  and  tooth. 

IV.  Gone. 

V.  Gone. 

VI.  S.  Dorothea. 

VII.  8.  Lucy,  probably:  she  has  palm  and  book. 

VIII.  8.  Juliana,  a  devil  at  her  feet 

IX.  S.  Agnes,  probably:  she  has  a  sword. 

On  the  north  side  are : 

B.  I.  S.  Sativola  or  Sidwell  with  scythe;  she  was  honoured  at  Exeter, 
where  she  has  a  church;  her  picture  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  window  in 
New  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 

II.  8.  Martha,  a  dragon  at  her  feet,  led  by  a  girdle.  This  is  the 
Tarasque,  the  monster  which  she  vanquished  at  Tarascon. 

III.  8.  Etheldreda  (or  8.  Radegund),  a  crowned  abbess. 

IV.  8.  Elizabeth,  with  a  basket  of  bread. 

V.  Gone. 

VI.  Gone. 

VII.  8.  Margaret,  with  dragon. 

VIII.  Gone. 

IX   Symbol  gone  :  very  likely  8.  Christina. 

The  determination  of  eight  of  these  figures  must  be  con- 
sidered doubtful ;  of  five  because  they  are  gone,  of  the  other 
three  because  their  symbols  are  indistinct.  I  have  suggested 
the  names  of  Agnes,  Lucy,  and  Christina  for  these  last  For 
the  five  who  are  gone  I  have  five  names  to  offer,  four  of  which 
are  very  obvious:  Mary  Magdalene,  Agatha,  Ursula,  Cecilia, 
Osith. 

Osith  I  suggest  because  she  was  a  very  popular  English 
saint,  and  I  find  a  distinctly  English  element  in  the  selection. 
It  is  possible  that  Winifred  might  be  a  better  conjecture.  The 
other  four  almost  must  have  found  places  in  such  a  series  as 
this. 

The  other  question  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this  paper  is 
this:  What  were  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  which  have 
been  totally  destroyed  ? 
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There  were  in  all  twenty-five1  subjects  represented,  if  we 
count  the  story  of  the  Empress  as  a  single  one :  this  story,  it 
will  be  remembered,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  lower  row  on 
the  south  side.  Of  these  pictures  three  are  quite  gone,  and 
a  fourth  is  doubtful  (A.  5  north);  besides  which,  two  scenes  of 
the  story  of  the  Empress  (B.  4,  5  south)  are  gone.  Twenty- 
two  subjects,  however,  at  Eton  are  recognisable. 

At  Winchester  (figs.  3,  4)  there  are  twenty  subjects  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Annunciation  and  the  picture  of  Prior  Silkstede), 
one  of  which  is  doubtful.  Nineteen  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 

Fourteen  subjects  unquestionably,  fifteen  probably,  are 
common  to  the  two  series.  Eton  has  eight  (or  seven)  which 
are  not  at  Winchester.  Winchester  has  five  (or  four)  which 
are  not  at  Eton :  these  subjects  are : 

The  illiterate  priest  reinstated.   II.  South. 

The  woman  delivered  at  Mont  St  Michel.   VII.  South. 

The  drowned  monk  rescued.   X.  South. 

The  thief  Ebbo  preserved  alive  on  the  gallows.  II.  North. 

The  story  of  S.  George  and  Julian  the  Apostate.   VII,  IX,  XL  North. 

What  were  the  lost  Eton  subjects  ? 

On  the  south  side,  the  gap  occurs  in  the  story  of  the 
Empress ;  and  we  may  say  with  great  probability  that  the 
scenes  lost  were  (1)  the  second  accusation  of  the  Empress,  by 
the  knight's  wicked  brother,  (2)  the  Virgin  appearing  and 
showing  the  healing  herb  to  the  Empress. 

On  the  north  side  the  gaps  are  not  so  easy  to  fill;  but 
considering  the  similarity  of  the  two  series  we  have  before  us, 
we  are  amply  justified  in  supplying  the  missing  matter  from 
the  Winchester  list.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  five  subjects 
from  which  we  may  choose  our  three.  The  most  probable  to 
my  mind  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  story  of  the  illiterate  priest  reinstated.  I  would  place  this  in 
B.  4  North,  under  the  picture  of  the  sick  clerk  healed  by  the  Virgin.  I 
notice  that  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  care  taken  to  place  two 

1  There  are  16  compartments  on  each  side,  or  32  in  all.  Of  these  24 
represent  separate  scenes,  while  8  (here  counted  as  one)  contain  the  story  of 
the  Empress, 
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similar  subjects  together,  one  above  the  otber.  Thus  A.  6  and  B.  6  both 
represent  stories  in  which  the  devil  is  baffled;  A.  7  and  B.  7  both  shew  the 
punishment  of  people  who  insulted  the  Virgin.  And  this  story  of  the 
illiterate  priest  would  make  a  good  pendant  to  that  of  the  sick  clerk. 

(2)  The  story  of  S.  George  killing  the  Emperor  Julian.  I  would  place 
this  in  B.  5  North,  under  the  similar  story  of  the  Virgin  helping  her 
champion. 

(3)  The  story  of  the  woman  delivered  at  Mont  St  Michel.  This  I 
would  place  in  A.  8,  above  the  picture  of  the.  Virgin  delivering  Abbot  Elsin 
from  shipwreck.  Both  stories  are  connected  with  the  sea. 

It  is  not  altogether  beyond  hope,  by  the  way,  that  the  two 
gaps  in  the  lower  row  may  at  some  time  be  filled  up,  or  rather 
that  the  pictures  may  be  recovered ;  for  I  find  a  note  on  one  of 
Essex's  drawings  which  states  that  the  gaps  are  caused,  not  by 
a  scraping  of  the  paint  off  the  wall,  but  by  the  presence  of  a 
thick  coating  of  oil-paint  contemporary  with  the  organ-screen. 
The  frescoes,  therefore,  may  (or  may  not)  be  extant  under  this 
paint. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  that  can  be  considered  new, 
save  one  or  two  identifications  of  subjects  which  baffled  Mr 
Eeyser,  but  which  a  prolonged  study  of  the  drawings  has  made 
clear. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  can  be  got,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  publish 
the  photographs  of  Essex's  drawings  in  a  small  portfolio,  with  a 
printed  description. 
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APPENDIX. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTINGS  IN 
ETON  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Sooth  side,  beginning  at  the  east  end  (Fig.  1). 

A 

I.  S.  Gabriel,  with  sceptre. 

1.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin :  the  lower  half  of  the  Virgin's 
figure  remains,  supported  by  four  Angels;  the  drapery  of  a  fifth  is  seen 
on  Z.   Rays  surround  them. 

Inscription :  Oaudent  •  Angeli  •  letantur  •  archangeli  • 

II.  S.  Matthew :  no  attribute. 

2.  The  Funeral  of  the  Virgin.  S.  John  preceding  to  Z.,  holding 
palm  and  book  (in  bag-binding).  Behind  him  another  Apostle  with  book ; 
part  of  a  third  seen  on  Z.  of  S.  John.  On  R.  above,  lower  half  of  the  Jew 
drawing  his  sword  and  inclining  forward;  below,  the  same  Jew,  bareheaded, 
fallen,  Z.  hand  stretched  up,  adhering  to  the  Virgin's  bier;  his  hat  and 
sword  on  the  ground. 

Inscription :  Judevus  •  quidam  •feretmm  •  feat*  •  Virgims  •  tangent  • 
 liberatw  Vine  •  li  • 

III.  S.  Ambrose:  ox  at  feet,  scroll. 

3.  Theophilus.  On  Z.  the  lower  part  of  the  Devil  with  one  leg 
hoofed,  one  human,  giving  bond  to  Theophilus  facing  Z.  In  centre 
Theophilus  facing  R.   The  rest  gone,  save  a  foot  on  R. 

Inscription :  Theophilus  •  christian  •  et  •  beatam  •  Yirginem  •  Abnegat  • 


IV.  S.  [Mark  :  gone.] 

4.  S.  John  of  Damascus :  his  hand,  cut  off  by  the  Caliph,  is  restored 
by  the  Virgin.  S.  John  kneels  face  R. :  his  R.  hand  rests  on  a  round  block : 
on  R.  the  lower  part  of  two  draped  figures;  the  Virgin  restoring  the  hand 
to  him. 

Inscription:  gone. 

V.  S.  Augustine,  with  bowl,  scroll,  and  bird  (eagle)  at  bis  feet 

5.  The  beam  at  Constantinople  raised.  On  Z.  the  architect,  in  gown, 
girdle,  and  cloak  over  Z.  shoulder,  bends  Z.  knee,  joins  his  bands,  and  looks 
up  to  R.   On  R.  three  boys  in  tunics  and  high  boots  turn  a  windlass  with 
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four  handspikes  at  each  end.  In  the  foreground  lie  planks  and  satchels 
(these  last  belonging  to  the  boys). 

Inscription:  gone. 

VI.  8.  Jerome  with  scroll  and  winged  man  at  his  feet. 

&  A  youth  betrotbs  himself  to  the  Virgin  (unintentionally)  by 
putting  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  her  image.  On  Z.  a  gothic  panelled  base. 
Drapery  of  a  figure :  lower  part  of  the  youth  with  gypciere  at  girdle  kneeling, 
face  Z.  On  ft.  drapery  of  two  figures  facing  -ft. 

Inscription :  Qualiter  •  imaginem  •  quidam  •  beate  •  vtrgini*  •  anulo* 
detponsauit  •  et  •  <mundo>  •  renuuciami  •  Fine  •  /»*  •  8°  •  cd>  •  87°- 

VII.  a  Luke,  with  scroll 

7.  8.  Bonnet  (of  Clermont)  celebrates  mass  in  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin. 

On  Z.,  foot-pace  of  altar:  on  it  8.  Bonnet  stands  in  chasuble,  face  Z. 
Part  of  two  draped  figures  on  R.  (the  Virgin  gives  a  vestment  to  8.  Bonnet). 

Inscription :  Qualiter  •  besJa  •  wr^ro  •  #ancto  •  Bonito  .  aluamensi  • 
epiacopo  •  post .  missamm  •  mAemnia  •  vettem  •  atotem  •  tradid&rat  (1-it)  • 
Vino  •  IP  •  8°  •  co°  •  97*- 

VIII.  8.  Gregory  in  tiara  (?),  with  cross-staff  (1),  scroll,  and  lion  at  his 
feet 

8.  A  Jewish  boy,  having  received  the  Sacrament,  is  put  into  an  oven 
by  his  father :  the  Virgin  rescues  him.  On  L.  in  front,  four  figures  (three 
youths  and  a  woman)  kneel ;  a  priest  standing  before  an  altar  (full-face) 
housels  them.  On  R.  the  Virgin  stands  by  an  oven  on  R.t  in  which  a  boy  is 
seen,  through  an  arched  opening; 

Inscription :  Qualiter  •  cuiusdam  •  Jud&i  •  filim  •  cum  •  christianu  • 
communionem  •  aeeipient  •  a  •  crudeli  •  poire  *in  •fornacem  •  prqjicitur  • 
legenda  •  sanctorum  • 

IX.  8.  John,  face  Z.,  beardless. 

B. 

I.  8.  Katherine,  with  sword,  crowned. 

1.  The  story  of  the  Empress.  The  Emperor  takes  leave  of  her.  On 
Z.  the  Emperor,  crowned,  in  armour,  bends  from  his  horse  and  takes  the 
hand  of  the  Empress,  crowned,  in  ermine,  kneeling:  behind  him  are  two 
mounted  attendants.  He  is  beardless,  with  long  hair.  On  R.  the 
Empress  standing  pushes  the  Emperor's  brother,  in  round  cap  and  long 
gown,  through  the  door  of  a  tower. 

Inscription:  hie  •  deuottu  •  imperator  •  peregrinaturut  •  vxori  • 
<nte  •  valedieit>  • 

(?.  4.  -9.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  8 
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II.  S.  Barbara,  turbaned,  with  hexagonal  tower  in  two  stories,  and 
palm. 

2.  The  Emperor  returns:  bis  brother  accuses  the  Empress  of  infidelity 
in  his  absence.  The  Emperor  smites  her,  and  orders  her  to  be  exposed  in 
a  forest  On  Z.  in  front  the  brother  in  gown,  bare-headed,  L.  hand  raised, 
R.  of  him  the  Emperor  with  R.  hand  raised  to  strike  the  kneeling  Empress: 
behind,  three  attendants.  On  R.  the  Empress  weeping  led  to  R.  between 
two  men  with  staves:  one  has  the  letters  ahalk  on  a  band  across  his 
breast. 

Inscription:  hie  •  rediens  •  imperator  •  accuscUam  •  false  •  sibi  • 
vxorem  •  jvbet  •  in  •  siluam  •  deduci  •  et  •  decapitari  •  Vincentius  #°  •  8*  • 
cap  • 

III.  S.  Apollonia  with  pincers  and  tooth,  and  book  under  arm. 

3.  The  Empress,  taken  out  by  guards  to  the  forest,  is  rescued  by  a 
knight  and  his  train.  The  right-hand  half  of  this  subject  is  gone.  On  L.  the 
two  guards ;  the  one  with  amalb  on  his  breast  is  fallen,  and  about  to  be 
killed  with  the  sword  by  a  man  standing  over  him;  the  other  defends 
himself  with  staff  against  a  mounted  headless  figure  with  starred  breast. 
Centre,  the  Empress  kneels,  face  R.  The  rest  gone. 

Inscription:  hie  •  superumienti*  •  militis  

IV.  Gone.  S.  Agatha  [TJ. 

4.  Gone.  Probably  represented  the  Empress  accused  for  the  second 
time  (of  murder)  by  the  knight's  brother,  and  put  on  a  desert  island. 

Inscription:  gone. 

V.  Gone.  8.  Ursula  [?]. 

5.  Gone.  Probably  the  Virgin  appearing  to  the  Empress  on  the 
island,  and  shewing  her  a  herb  which  would  cure  leprosy. 

Inscription:  gone. 

VI.  S.  Dorothea,  with  rose  in  R.  hand,  and  basket  in  L. 

6.  The  Empress  heals  the  knight's  brother  of  leprosy  by  means  of 
the  herb.  L.  two  beggars,  one  in  hut,  the  other  touching  his  cap  and 
leaning  on  a  crutch :  he  has  lost  his  R.  foot,  and  has  a  begging-bowl  at  his 
girdle.  In  centre,  the  Empress,  face  R-,  gives  the  knight's  brother  drink 
out  of  a  bowL  He  kneels.  On  R.  stands  the  knight,  his  L.  hand  on  bis 
brother's  head.  He  wean  cap,  gown,  sword,  and  rich  collar.  On  either 
side  of  him  is  an  attendant. 

Inscription :   vinemt  •     •  8*  •  cap  • 

VIL  S.  Lucy  [?1  with  palm  and  book. 

7.  The  Empress  heals  the  Emperor's  brother  of  leprosy  by  means  of 
the  herb.   On  L.  a  Cardinal  with  double  cross  attending  on  a  Pope  in  cope 
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with  morse  and  tiara,  facing  R.  In  front  of  them  an  attendant  (headless), 
and  the  Emperor's  brother  kneeling,  with  staff  On  R.  the  Empress  feeing 
L.  gives  him  drink  ont  of  a  bowl.  On  her  R.  stands  the  Emperor  with 
sceptre.  On  extreme  R.  an  attendant  with  sword. 

Inscription :  hie  •  imperator  •  ipaam  •  < false  •  accusatam>  •  cog- 
noseit  •  et  •  reconciliaciooem  •  intime  •  exoptat  •  postquam  .  viderit  •fratrem* 
suum  •  scelus  •  suum  •  cenfessum  vine  •  ii*  •  8*  •  ca°-  90°  • 

VIII.  S.  Juliana,  in  ermine  bodice,  a  devil  at  her  feet  in  a  chain. 

8.  The  Empress  takes  leave  of  her  hosband  and  enters  a  convent. 
On  L.  a  porch ;  in  it  stands  an  abbess  with  pastoral  staff,  on  R.  a  nun. 
Before  her  kneels  the  Empress  in  a  nun's  habit,  her  crown  on  the  ground 
on  R.  On  R>  the  Emperor  with  sceptre,  in  long  robe,  faces  L.  Behind 
him  an  attendant  with  shield  (?). 

Inscription :  hie  •  tandem  •  imperatrix  .  marito  •  suo  •  et  •  mwndo  • 
renuncians  •  monnchali  •  veste  •  velata  •  castitatem  •  seruare  •  deo  •  et  • 
beats  •  tnrgini  •  decemit  •  vine  •  IP  •  8°  •  ea  •  90°  • 

IX.  S.  Agnes  [?],  with  sword. 

North  side,  beginning  at  the  west  end  (Fig.  2). 

A. 

I.  Prophet  with  scroll. 

1.  S.  Gregory  in  the  pestilence  at  Rome  carries  the  Virgin's  picture 
in  procession.  S.  Michael  is  seen  on  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  sheathing  his 
sword,  and  angels  sing  Regina  cadi.  The  lower  parts  of  six  vested 
ecclesiastics  walking  R.  The  first  two  (from  L.)  hold  the  staves  of  a  canopy, 
probably;  the  third  a  half-length  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  the 
other  three  have  books  (?). 

Inscription :  .p         •  meritU  •  be&te  •  Virginis  -  a  • 

pette  •  86vi*<*>ima  •  liberatur  •  legenda  •  sanctorum  • 

II.  Prophet  with  scroll. 

2.  A  robber-knight  is  devoted  to  the  Virgin :  he  has  a  wicked  steward. 
He  captures  a  holy  man  who  detects  the  Devil  in  the  person  of  the  steward. 
The  Devil  confesses  that  but  for  the  knight's  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  he 
would  have  strangled  him.  In  front,  the  Devil  advancing:  he  has  clawed 
hands  and  feet,  otherwise  he  is  a  beardless  man  in  a  tunic;  his  attitude 
expresses  confusion.  Behind  him  are  the  lower  parts  of  four  figures:  the 
holy  man  (in  long  robe),  attendant,  knight  (in  short  gown)  and  attendant. 

Inscription :  Qualiter  •  miles  •  quidam  •  •  convertitur  • 

et  •  <  merit  is  •  beate>  •  virginis  •  liberatur  • 

III.  Prophet  with  scroll. 

3.  A  monk,  knowing  only  his  ave  or,  rather,  certain  psalms  of  which 
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the  initials  form  the  words  ave  maria,  dies  and  is  buried;  from  his  mouth 
springs  a  lily  (or  rose),  inscribed  with  the  words  ave  maria.  In  front  two 
men  in  jerkins  dig  a  grave;  bones  lie  about.  Behind,  the  draperies  of 
four  or  five  monks. 

Inscription:  Qualiier  •ah*  ore*  cuiusdam  •  numehi  •  in  honore  • 
be&te  •  virginis  •  certo*  •  psalmoi*  dicentu  •  rosa  •  exereuit  •  intcripta  •  attt< 
maria  •  vin  •  ft0  •  8s  • 

IV.  Prophet  with  scroll. 

4.  A  clerk  devoted  to  the  Virgin  falls  ill;  the  Virgin  comes,  gives 
him  medicine,  and  cures  him.  A  bed,  with  locked  box  at  the  foot ;  a  figure 
in  it  with  joined  hands;  on  Z.  draperies  of  the  Virgin  and  an  angel  (?);  on 
R,  those  of  another  figure. 

Inscription:  gone. 

V.  Prophet  with  scroll. 

5.  A  knight  on  his  way  to  a  tournament  stops  to  say  the  office  of 
the  Virgin;  on  arriving  at  the  lists  he  finds  that  some  one  has  taken  his 
form  and  defeated  all  comers. 

In  front  a  knight  in  armour  prostrate,  another  kneels  on  him  about  to 
kill  him ;  behind  on  L.  two  armed  figures  face  Z. :  on  R.  three  attendants 
face  Z.  One  has  several  pointed  weapons  (?)  under  his  arm. 

Inscription:  gone. 

VI.  Gone.   Prophet  [?]. 

6.  A  painter  is  engaged  to  paint  the  Virgin  treading  on  the  Devil 
The  Devil  appears  to  him,  and  asks  him  not  to  paint  him  in  so  ugly  a  guise. 
He  refuses  to  listen.  The  Devil  breaks  the  ladder  on  which  he  is  painting : 
the  painted  image  or  picture  of  the  Virgin  puts  out  its  hand  and  saves 
him  from  falling.  The  left-hand  half  is  gone.  On  Z.,  feet  of  three  figures ; 
on  R.y  an  excited  man  moving  a  ladder ;  planks  on  the  ground,  a  scaffold- 
ing above. 

Inscription  :  . .  .•  retentus  •e$t*et*ab*  intidiU  •  diaboli  • 

VII.  Prophet  with  scroll. 

7.  A  man  playing  dice  blasphemes  the  Virgin,  and  falls  dead. 
In  front  a  figure  lying  on  its  back,  head  to  L. :  behind,  remains  of  two  figures 
on  Z.,  and  a  table  on  R. 

Inscription  :  Qualiter  •  tutor  •  (?  lutor)  •  quidam  •  ad  •  Uuarat  • 
christum  •  <ho>rrida* morte •  delin  

VIII.  Gone.   Prophet  [?} 

a   Gone.  Probably  the  story  of  a  woman,  going  to  Mont  St  Michel, 
overtaken  by  the  tide,  and  delivered  by  the  Virgin. 
Inscription:  Gone. 

IX.  Gone.   Probably  the  Virgin. 
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B. 

I.  8.  Sativola  or  Sidwell  with  scythe. 

1.  A  woman  dies  unshriven  of  one  deadly  sin ;  by  the  Virgin's  inter- 
cession she  is  revived  and  absolved,  and  dies  again.  In  front  the  woman 
lies  dead,  head  to  L.  Above  on  Z.  the  Virgin  crowned  kneels  to 
Christ,  coped,  crowned  with  thorns,  shewing  the  wounds  in  his  hands  and 
feet ;  the  globe  under  his  feet  On  R.  the  woman  kneels  and  confesses  to 
a  monk  in  a  chair. 

Inscription :  QucUiter  •  bestfa  •  tftrgo  •  mulierem  •  ad'  mortem  •  vsque  • 
labor antem  •  de*peccato  •  gravi  •  commuto  •  non  •  cov\fessam  •  vite  •  rettituit  • 
et.a*  periculo  •  dampnacionis  •  liberauit  •  trim  •  ft°  •  8  •  ca°  •  7°. 

II.  S.  Martha  leading  the  Tara»que  by  her  girdle ;  she  has  a  palm. 

2.  A  woman's  son  is  taken  captive.  She  takes  an  image  of  the 
Child  from  the  Virgin's  lap  as  hostage.  Her  son  is  restored.  On  L.  the 
boy  stands  by  his  kneeling  mother,  who  looks  round  at  him,  and  takes  the 
image  of  the  Child  out  of  a  box.  On  R.  in  an  arched  recess  with  window 
(indicating  a  church),  the  woman  kneels  on  a  step  and  puts  the  image  of 
the  Child  into  the  arms  of  the  Virgin  who  is  seated  crowned  on  an  altar 
(or  plain  base). 

Inscription :  Qualiter  •  mtUier  •  quedam  •  per  •JUium  •  besrfe  •  vxrginU 
suum  •JUium  •  a  •  carceribxu  •  liberatum  •  ribi  •  restituit  •  legenda  •  «anc- 
forum. 

III.  S.  Etheldreda  or  S.  Radegund,  crowned,  in  nun's  habit  with 
pastoral  staff  and  book. 

3.  A  lady,  unable  to  attend  mass  on  Purification  Day,  has  a  vision  in 
which  she  sees  mass  celebrated  before  the  Virgin,  and  has  a  candle  given  to 
her  which  she  keeps,  and  which  she  finds  in  her  hand  on  awaking.  This 
candle  heals  diseases.  On  L.  the  Virgin  crowned,  with  spiral  candle, 
advances,  followed  by  four  Virgins  with  candles.  In  front  on  R.  the  lady 
kneels  at  desk,  a  candle  in  R.  hand,  L.  hand  to  her  eye,  indicating  sleep. 
An  angel  speaks  to  her.  Behind,  an  altar  with  priest  holding  maniple,  and 
deacon,  both  facing  west  In  the  wall  are  two  two-light  windows  with  four 
figures  of  saints  in  the  glass  :  viz.  Adrian  with  sword,  anvil,  and  lion ; 
Alban  (?)  with  sword ;  an  ecclesiastic  bare-headed  with  indistinct  object ; 
and  Anthony  with  crutch  and  pig. 

Inscription :  Qualiter  •  mutter  •  quedam  •  noM/itsima  •  in  •  die  •  puri- 
fieacionis  •  beute  •  virginiq  <  legenda>  •  sanctorum  • 

IV.  S.  Elizabeth  with  three  cakes,  jewelled  turban-like  headdress. 

4.  Gone.  [The  story  of  a  priest  who  knew  only  the  Mass  of  the 
Virgin ;  his  Bishop  deprived  him,  but  was  compelled  by  the  Virgin  to 
reinstate  him.] 

Inscription:  Gone. 
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V.  Gone.  8.  Mary  Magdalene  [?]. 

5.  Gone.  [The  story  of  S.  George  raised  from  his  tomb  by  the 
Virgin,  and  sent,  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  8.  Basil,  to  kill  Julian  the 
Apostate.] 

Inscription:  Gone. 

VI.  Gone.  8.  Cecilia  [fj. 

6.  Amoras,  a  knight,  is  distressed  for  money,  and  sells  his  wife  to 
the  Devil.  They  go  to  keep  the  appointment ;  on  the  way  the  wife  goes 
into  a  Chapel  to  pray  to  the  Virgin.  The  Virgin  assumes  her  form,  and 
accompanies  Amoras  (who  is  ignorant  of  the  change)  to  the  Devil.  The 
Devil  is  confounded,  and  the  bargain  falls  through.  The  left-hand  half  is 
gone.  There  remains  the  hindquarters  of  a  horse  going  to  L.  with  a  lady 
on  its  back.  On  R.  Amoras  in  slashed  cloak  and  laced  doublet  faces  JR., 
gives  a  paper  to,  and  takes  a  bag  from,  the  Devil,  who  has  one  fleshless  leg. 

Inscription  :  <Qualiter  •  mil*  •>  quidam  •  a  •  diabolo  •  deceptus  • 
vxor <em>  •  qjus  •  ad  •  diabolum  •  conducit  •  legenda  •  sanctorum. 

VII.  S.  Margaret  with  long  cross  emerges  from  back  of  dragon  ;  her 
robe  in  its  mouth. 

7.  A  soldier  (of  Brabant)  throws  a  stone  at  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  which  a  woman  is  adoring ;  the  image  bleeds,  and  the  soldier  is 
struck  dead.  Behind  on  L.  a  man  in  laced  doublet,  with  sword,  about  to 
throw  a  stone :  on  R.  a  man  stands  with  spear.  On  R.  the  west  part  of  a 
church  with  side-turret,  four-light  window,  and  bell-cot  An  image  of  the 
Virgin  (injured)  in  a  niche  below  the  window,  to  which  a  woman  kneels. 
In  front,  on  L.9  the  thrower  lies  on  the  ground  dead. 

Inscription :  QualUer  •  ymago  •JUii  •  beate  •  mrgmU  (above  the  line)  • 
a  •  perjidis  •  percmta  •  languinem  •  dedit  •  Vincent. 

VIII.  Gone.   ?  S.  Osith  or  S.  Winifred. 

8.  The  Virgin  appears  to  Abbot  Elsin  in  a  storm  in  the  Channel, 
and  saves  the  ship.  The  left-hand  half  is  gone.  On  R.  the  Virgin,  full- 
face,  crowned,  with  book  under  her  arm. 

Inscription :  < navfraga>ntibm  •  a  •  pericvdis  •  libera*  •  <  Fine  •> 
li°  •  8°  •  ca  •  89°  • 

IX   S.  Christina  [?],  no  visible  attribute. 

Below  the  lower  row  runs  a  band  of  ornament  composed  of  alternate 
circles  and  squares  inscribed  in  quatrefoils,  each  connected  with  the  next, 
and  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  band,  by  horizontal  and  vertical  bands. 
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Wednesday,  November  Kith,  1892. 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  W.  H.  St  John  Hope,  M.A.,  Peterhouse,  made  the 
following  communication: 

On  the  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  five 
Regius  Professors. 

With  the  exception  of  an  essay  by  Dr  Woodham,  entitled 
"  An  application  of  Heraldry  to  the  illustration  of  various  Uni- 
versity and  Collegiate  Antiquities1,1'  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society  just  51  years  ago,  no  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  collect  together  everything  that  can  be 
made  out  respecting  the  arms  of  the  University  and  its  Colleges. 
Since  that  time  the  increased  facilities  for  study  have  brought 
to  light  much  new  matter,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  lay  before 
you  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  myself  during  my 
residence  in  Cambridge  in  statu  pwpiUari 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  corporate  bodies  first  began  to 
bear  arms.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  municipal  corporations  have 
arms  of  earlier  date  than  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century ; 
but  some  of  the  religious  houses  adopted  arms  before  that,  and 
the  indisputable  evidence  of  the  first  Peterhouse  seal  proves 
the  assumption  of  arms  by  a  corporate  body  at  Cambridge  at 
least  as  early  as  1284. 

Collegiate  heraldry  is  generally  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  heraldry  of  religious  houses,  viz.  from  the  arms 
of  the  founder  or  foundress,  adopted  without  alteration,  as  in 
the  arms  of  Pembroke,  Clare,  and  Magdalene,  or  with  the 
"difference"  of  a  bordure,  as  in  the  Peterhouse,  Jesus,  and 
Downing  arms.  Sometimes,  however,  a  shield  of  entirely  differ- 

1  Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  Quarto  Series, 
VoLi. 
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ent  character  appears,  having  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
the  arms  of  the  founder,  as  in  the  case  of  Kings,  S.  Katherine's, 
and  Trinity. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  cite  further  examples,  since  they 
will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  arms  in  detail, 
nor  need  I  occupy  your  time  in  shewing  that  similar  usages 
have  prevailed  at  Oxford.  I  should,  however,  like  to  point  out 
that  although  nine  of  the  existing  colleges  bear  arms  differ- 
enced with  bordures,  in  four  of  these  cases  the  bordure  already 
formed  part  of  the  founder's  or  foundress's  arms  before  they 
were  assumed  by  the  college. 

The  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge  have  collectively 
used  at  different  times  nearly  forty  different  shields  of  arms, 
extending  over  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  1284  to  the 
present  day. 

For  this  fine  series  of  shields,  of  which  twenty-four  are  still 
in  use,  we  have  four  principal  authorities : 

1.  The  seals  of  the  respective  Foundations. 

2.  Grants  of  Arms. 

3.  Parker's  Catalogue,  dated  1572. 

4.  Scott's  MS.  History  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, etc.  1617-22. 

1.  I  have  already  described  the  seals  used  from  time  to 
time  by  the  University  and  Colleges  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries1.  I  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  them 
on  this  occasion  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  subject  of  my 
paper. 

When  armorial  bearings  are  introduced  into  a  seal  they 
usually  appear  in  one  or  other  of  two  positions,  either 

(a)  as  the  principal  part  of  the  composition,  or 

(b)  as  a  subordinate  part  of  the  design  at  the  top,  sides,  or 
bottom  of  the  seal.  A  most  important  point,  however,  to  bear 
in  mind  is  this :  that  in  the  seal  of  any  corporate  body,  a  shield 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  composition  invariably  bears  either 
the  arms  of  that  body,  or  those  which  it  is  entitled  to  bear  by 

1  Second  Series,  1885,  x.  225—252. 
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leave  of  the  patron  or  founder.  We  shall  see  how  well  this 
rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  Cambridge  seals. 

2.  With  regard  to  Grants  of  Arms  (which  some  people  look 
upon  as  the  official,  and  in  fact  the  only  authorities  for  the 
assumption  of  arms),  I  have,  after  much  search  and  enquiry, 
met  with  as  many  as  eleven  at  Cambridge.  The  earliest  in 
date  is  the  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Henry  VI. 
granting  the  present  arms  of  King's  College.  The  latest  is  the 
grant  of  arms  to  Downing  College  in  1801.  The  other  nine 
grants  were  issued  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms, 
between  1570  and  1590,  and,  whether  written  in  Latin  or 
English,  are  all  couched  in  similar  language  in  the  inflated 
style  of  the  time.  They  are,  however,  far  surpassed  as  examples 
of  extravagant  verbosity  by  Henry  the  Sixth's  grant  to  King's, 
and  the  extraordinary  grant  by  Dalton  to  Dr  John  Caius,  which 
is  also  preserved  at  Cambridge. 

3.  Our  third  authority  is  a  work  published  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  1572,  entitled :  Catalogue  Cancellarwrum,  etc.  from 
1500  to  1571,  usually  bound  up  with  the  same  author's  De 
Antiquitate  Britcunnicce  Ecclesice,  etc. 

One  of  the  pages  of  the  Catalogue  has  woodcuts  of  fifteen 
shields  of  arms,  which  Parker's  connexion  with  Cambridge 
justifies  us  in  looking  upon  as  excellent  authority  for  the  arms 
of  the  University  and  Colleges  in  use  in  his  time.  The  desire 
of  the  author  to  indicate  the  arms  correctly  is  also  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  copies  the  page  of  shields  has  been  can- 
celled, and  a  similar  page  with  some  of  the  arms  differently 
represented  has  been  inserted  in  place  of  it. 

4.  A  fourth  and  apparently  trustworthy  authority  for  the 
college  arms  is  a  MS.  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  University, 
with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal  founders,  etc.  written  by  one 
John  Scott.  A  copy  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
the  head  of  each  college,  and  at  least  six  of  them,  all  identical, 
are  known.  They  range  from  1617,  the  date  of  the  Emmanuel 
College  copy,  to  1622,  when  the  King's  College  copy  was  written. 
The  book  contains  a  series  of  short  accounts  of  the  University 
and  Colleges,  with  the  names  of  the  chief  benefactors,  etc. 
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Each  account  is  headed  by  two  illuminated  shields,  one  bearing 
the  founder's  arms,  the  other  those  of  the  college.  With  the 
former  I  am  concerned  only  when  they  throw  light  on  the 
arms  of  the  college;  the  latter  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  place. 

Besides  the  authorities  I  have  mentioned  there  are  several 
others  that  must  not  be  passed  over,  since  they  shew  what  the 
arms  of  the  colleges  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  at  different 
times.  The  chief  of  these  are  Hamond's  map  of  Cambridge, 
published  in  15921,  and  a  broad-sheet  published  by  John  Ivory, 
in  1672s.  Each  is  bordered  by  an  elaborate  series  of  shields,  but 
the  continual  and  manifest  errors  in  them  considerably  neutral- 
ise whatever  authority  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

Having  now  indicated  the  principal  authorities,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  in  detail  the  arms  themselves. 

The  earliest  ascription  of  a  shield  of  arms  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  that  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  a  work  entitled : 
Das  Concilium  buck  geschehen  zu  Constencz,  printed  at  Augs- 
burg in  1483,  in  which  are  engraved  the  arms  of  all  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  corporations,  represented  at  the  Council 
of  Constance  in  1415.  The  arms  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge are  there  given  as :  France  modern  and  England  quar- 
terly, in  ike  fess  point  a  book  gules,  the  back  to  the  sinister 
(fig.  1).  A  similar  shield  is  assigned  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  but  with  the  book  turned  round  with  its  back  to  the 
dexter.  Interesting  as  these  arms  are,  they  have  not  been 
noticed  elsewhere,  and  possibly  they  may  be  due  to  the  inven- 
tive faculties  of  the  author  of  the  Augsburg  folio. 

The  arms  now  borne  by  the  University :  gvXes,  on  a  cross 
ermine  between  fowr  lions  passant  gardant  or,  a  book  gules,  were 
granted  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  on  June 

1  This  plan  id  signed  John  Hamond,  and  dated  "  Cantebrigise  ex  aula 
Clarensi  die  22  niensis  Febraarii,  1592."  The  only  complete  copy  known  is 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  It  is  folly  described  in  The  Architectural 
History  qf  the  University  and  Colleges  qf  Cambridge,  ed.  Willis  and 
Clark,  i.  ci — evil 

2  The  Foundation  qf  the  University  qf  Cambridge,  With  a  Catalogue 
qf  the  Principal  Founders  [etc]  Anno  1672.  Printed  by  John  Hayes... 
for  John  Ivory,  Herald-Painter. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Ill 


9th,  1573  (fig.  2).  The  original  grant,  in  Latin,  after  reciting,  in 
the  inflated  style  of  the  time,  the  reasons  for  its  issue,  grants 
and  confirms  to  William  Cecil,  K.Q.,  Lord  Burghley,  Treasurer  of 
England,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  to  the  masters 


Fio.  1.   The  University,  ancient. 


Fig.  2.   The  University,  1573. 


and  scholars  of  the  same  University,  the  arms  which  are  de- 
picted in  the  margin,  and  thus  described  in  French,  "  videlicet 
gules  sur  ung  croix  dermines  entre  quatre  Lions  passant  d'or 
ung  livre  de  gules.'1  Although  thus  blazoned  as  passant  the 
drawing  in  the  margin  shews  the  lions  as  passant  gardant ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  lions  of  England,  typical  of  the  royal  patronage  of 
the  University.  Burke  and  other  authorities  describe  the  book 
as  a  Bible,  but  for  this  there  is  no  warrant  whatever. 

In  the  University  Audit  Book  for  1574-5  (p.  129,  b)  is 
entered  a  payment  of  £3.  6s.  Sd. 

haraldis  londini  pro  diversis  formis  inaigniorum  describendis,  at  sum- 
mas  noster  Cancellarias  defectum  faceret,  quam  ex  illis  praetataeret,  proqae 
eorandem  confirm  acione  sob  sigillo  officii  sol 

We  do  not  know  what  were  the  other  designs  submitted  to 
the  Chancellor,  but  we  may  surely  commend  him  for  his  selec- 
tion of  so  appropriate  a  shield  of  arms  as  that  granted  by 
Cooke. 
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No  arras  are  shewn  on  any  of  the  University  seals  of  older 
date  than  those  now  in  use,  which  were  engraved  in  1580,  and 
therefore  bear  the  arms  granted  seven  years  before. 

Peterhouse,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Cambridge  colleges, 
has  apparently  used  no  fewer  than  four  different  shields  since 
its  incorporation  in  1284. 

For  the  first,  gvles,  three  crowns  or  (fig.  3),  we  have  the 
indisputable  authority  of  the  original  seal  of  the  college, 
whereon  they  occur  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  arms 
of  the  foundation. 


Fio.  3.   Peterhouse :  first  shield. 


Fig.  4.  Peterhouse :  third  shield. 


These  arms  are  identical  with  those  of  the  See  of  Ely,  which 
they  doubtless  represent ;  and  were  probably  borne  by  the  col- 
lege by  leave  of  the  founder,  in  the  same  way  as  the  royal  arms 
were  displayed  by  royal  foundations.  They  are  carved,  or  other- 
wise represented,  in  various  parts  of  the  college. 

The  second  shield,  gules,  two  kegs  in  saltire  or,  allusive  of  the 
patron  saint,  is  given  as  the  arms  of  Peterhouse  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Catalogue  of  1572 ;  and  it  also  occurs  on  several 
parts  of  the  college  buildings.  At  what  time  it  superseded,  or 
began  to  be  used  with,  the  first  shield,  does  not  appear. 
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The  third  shield,  or,  three  pallets  gules  (fig.  4),  is  given  in 
the  revised  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  circa  1573,  and  also  in 
Hamond's  map  of  1592.  The  arms  are  those  traditionally 
assigned  to  bishop  Hugh  de  Balsham,  the  founder,  but  I  do 
not  know  upon  what  authority.  They  appear  as  the  founder's 
arms  in  John  Scott's  MS,  1617-22.  The  bishop's  seal  has  no 
arms  thereon. 

The  fourth  shield,  that  now  borne  by  the  College,  was 
granted  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  in  1572.  The  original 
patent  is  preserved  in  the  college  treasury.  The  arms  are 
blazoned  in  the  grant  as  "  (For  quatre  pales  ung  bordre  de  gules 
semy  coronnes  du  champ"  but  they  are  depicted  in  the  margin 
and  more  correctly  blazoned  as,  or,  four  pallets  gules,  within  a 
bordure  of  the  last  charged  with  eight  gold  crowns  (fig.  5). 
These  arms  are  obviously 
intended  for  the  founder's, 
within  a  bordure  of  the  See  of 
Ely,  but,  apparently  through 
an  error  in  the  draft  of  the 
grant,  the  pallets  have  been 
increased  from  three  to  four. 
The  arms  are  now  borne  as 
depicted  in  the  grant,  but 
this  is  quite  a  modern  usage, 
for  almost  all  the  earlier  re- 
presentations of  these  arms 
shew  only  three  pallets  within 
the  bordure.  They  so  appear 
on  the  present  early  seven- 
teenth century  college  seal, 

in  Scott's  MS.  (1617-22),  within  and  without  the  college  chapel 
(which  was  built  in  1632),  in  the  library  and  other  parts  of  the 
college,  as  well  as  in  the  Visitation  of  1684,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  blundering  herald  should  have  introduced 
any  variation.  In  an  old  "  Index  of  Arms/'  temp.  Charles  II.,  in 
the  Heralds  College,  the  arms  are  given  as  in  the  grant  with. a 
marginal  note :  "Mr  Gibbon  Blew  Mantle  saies  but  three  Pallets." 


Pig.  5.   Peterhouse :  fourth  shield. 
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The  three  colleges  next  in  date  to  Peterhouse,  viz.  Michael 
House,  University  Hall,  and  King's  Hall,  now  merged 
into  later  foundations,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  arms. 
Hamond'8  map  assigns  to  the  first  two  the  arms  that  may  have 
been  borne  by  their  founders,  and  to  King's  Hall  a  shield  of 
England  within  a  bordure  compony,  but  none  of  these  occur 
elsewhere. 


For  the  arms  of  Clare  College,  formerly  Clare  Hall, 
we  have  the  satisfactory  authority  of  the  beautiful  silver  seal 

made  in  1338-9.  This  has  in 
base  a  shield  composed  of  the 
arms  of  De  Clare,  impaling 
those  of  De  Burgh,  all  within 
a  bordure  sable  gvMie  (fig.  6). 
These  arms  were  not  devised 
for  the  college,  but  were  borne 
by  the  foundress  herself  after 
the  death  of  her  third  husband, 
Roger  D'Amori,  in  1322.  She 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  put  her 
shield  into  mourning  by  add- 
ing to  it  this  black  bordure, 
bedewed  with  tears.  The  drops 
are  now  always  represented  as 
gold,  but  I  think  they  should 
more  properly  be  silver.  These  arms  were  duly  confirmed  at 
the  Visitation  of  1684,  and  have  been  in  continual  use  since 
the  foundation  of  the  college. 

The  shield  of  Valence  Mary  Hall,  or  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, as  it  is  now  called,  has  also  been  in  use  since  the  founda- 
tion in  1347.  It  consists  of  the  arms  of  the  foundress,  as  shewn 
on  her  seal,  without  any  difference  (fig.  7).  These  arms  are 
derived  from  those  of  De  Valence,  marshalled  with  those  of 
S.  Paul  by  the  curious  process  known  as  dimidiation.  This 
early  method  of  combining  the  arms  of  husband  and  wife  was 


Fig.  6.   Clare  College. 
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accomplished  by  halving  or  dimidiating  the  two  shields  vertic- 
ally, and  joining  the  dexter 
half  of  one  to  the  sinister  half 
of  the  other.  In  practice  a 
little  more  than  the  half  of 
each  shield  was  sometimes 
shewn,  as  in  the  example  under 
notice,  where  two  of  the  three 
pallets  and  three  of  the  five 
points  of  the  label  in  the  S. 
Paul  arms  are  given.  The 
original  silver  seal  of  the  col- 
lege shews  the  arms  as  still 
borne,  as  well  as  those  of  De 
Valence. 

Fio.  7.  Pembroke  College. 

Of  Qonyille  Hall,  despite  its  separate  existence  for  two 
centuries,  no  arms  are  known,  though  Hamond's  map  gives 
those  of  Edmund  de  Qonvile,  the  founder.  The  college  seal 
contains  no  arms. 

With  regard  to  Trinity  Hall,  the  original  seal  of  1350 
clearly  shews  by  the  shield  in  base  that  the  college  at  first  bore 
the  arms  of  its  founder,  sable,  a  crescent  ermine  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  argent  (fig.  8).  These  arms  occur  on  both  the  seal  of 
dignity  and  the  seal  ad  causas  of  Bishop  Bateman,  who 
followed  a  practice  common  among  bishops  during  the  14th 
century  of  differencing  his  paternal  arms  with  an  engrailed 
bordure.  In  1575  these  interesting  arms  were  set  aside  by 
Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  who  granted  to  the  college  a  new 
shield  of  arms  (fig.  9),  with  the  anomalous  and  absurd  addi- 
tion of  a  crest!  The  original  grant  was  borrowed  or  stolen 
from  the  college  about  1864,  and  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 
Fortunately,  two  transcripts  of  it  exist,  and  as  it  is  in  English 
I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  these  documents : 

To  all  and  singular  as  well  nobles  and  geutills  as  others  to  whom  these 
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presents  shall  oome :  Robert  Cooke  Esquier  alias  Clariencieulx  principall 
Herehault  and  Kinge  of  Arms  of  the  south  east  and  weast  parts  of  this 
Realme  of  England  from  the  River  of  Trent  southwards  sendith  greeting  in 
oure  Lord  God  everlasting.  Whereas  the  Colledg  or  Hall  commonly  called 
Trinitie  Hall  within  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge,  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Maister  Fellowes  and  Scollers  of  the  Colledg  or  Hall  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge  was  founded  by  William  Bateman  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  Nevertheless  the  Maister  Fellows  and  Scollers  of  the  same 
Colledg  or  Hall  not  willing  to  prejudice  any  other  Corporation  have 
required  me  the  said  Clarencieulx  Ringe  of  Armes  to  sett  foorth  and 
allowe  unto  their  said  Colledg  or  Hall  such  armes  and  creast  as  may  be 
lawfully  borne;  wch  their  reasonable  request  consider'd,  and  at  the 


instance  of  Henry  Harvy  Esquier  Doctor  of  Law,  I  have  sett  foorth  and 
allowed  the  armes  and  creast  hereafter  followeng :  that  is  to  say  sables  a 
cressant  a  border  ermyns,  and  to  the  creast  upon  the  healme  on  a  wreath 
silver  and  sables  a  Lion  scant  gules  holding  a  Book  the  Cover  Sables  the 
leaves  gold  man  tolled  gules  dobled  silver,  as  more  plainly  apperith  depicted 
in  this  margent,  the  wch  armes  and  creast  and  every  parte  and  parcell 
thereof,  I  the  said  Clarencieulx  Ringe  of  Armes  (by  power  and  ancthoritie 
unto  my  office  annexed  and  graunted  by  Letters  Patents  under  the  great 
Seale  of  England)  do  ratifie  and  confirme  give  and  graunt  unto  and  for  the 
said  Maister  Fellowes  and  Scollers  and  to  their  successors  in  office  and  like 
place  for  ever,  and  they  the  same  to  use  and  enjoy  without  impediment  let 
or  Interruption  of  any  person  or  persons. 

In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  Clarenceulx  Ringe  of  Armes  have  sett 


Fig.  8.   Trinity  Hall :  anoient. 


Fig.  9.   Trinity  Hall :  modern. 
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hereunto  my  hande  and  seale  of  office  the  xvij  day  of  Septembre  Ao.  Doi. 
1575  and  in  the  seven  tinth  yere  of  the  Raigne  of  oure  Soveraigne  Lady 
Quene  Elizabeth,  &c. 

Rot.  Cooke  alias  Clarencieulx 

Roy  Darnies. 

The  alteration  by  Cooke  of  the  ancient  engrailed  bordure 
argent  to  a  plain  bordwre  ermine  is  probably  a  blunder  of  his 
own,  for  we  may  surely  acquit  the  college  of  any  desire  on 
their  part  to  substitute  a  new  shield  of  arms  for  that  given 
them  by  their  founder,  and  honourably  borne  by  them  since  the 
foundation. 

The  arms  granted  by  Cooke  were  however  confirmed  at  the 
Visitations  of  1575  and  1684. 


It  would  appear,  from  the  silver  seal  made  on  its  foundation 
in  1352,  that  Corpus  Christi  College  at  first  used  as  arms 
those  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
gild  and  the  gild  of  our  Lady, 
by  whose  joint  munificence 
it  was  founded.  These  are 
placed  side  by  side  on  the 
seal,  and  bear,  the  one,  the 
verbal  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  other,  the  Instru- 
ments of  Our  Lord's  Passion. 
At  the  instance  and  cost  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  college, 
the  present  arms  were  granted 
by  Cooke  in  1570.  They  are : 
Quarterly,  1  and  4  gules,  a 
pelican  m  her  piety  argent;  2 

and  3  azwre,  three  lily  flowers  argent  (fig.  10).  From  the 
appropriate  reference  to  the  two  gilds  I  think  that  Matthew 
Parker  rather  than  Robert  Cooke  must  be  credited  with  the 
composition  of  these  arms.  The  original  grant  deserves  special 
notice  for  its  prettily  illuminated  border. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  9 


Fig.  10.   Corpus  Christi  College. 
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The  little  college  of  God's  House,  now  merged  in  Christ's 
College,  displays  no  arms  on  either  of  its  curious  pictorial  seals. 
Hamond's  map  gives  a  shield  intended  for  the  arms  of  Bingham, 
or,  on  a  fess  gules,  three  water  bouquets  argent,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  these  having  been  borne  by  the  priest  of  the  church 
of  St  John  Zachary,  or  by  the  college  that  he  founded. 

The  royal  foundation  of  King's  College  on  its  first  estab- 
lishment in  1441,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  had  neither 
arms  nor  seal.  On  its  enlargement,  in  1443,  the  splendid  silver 
seal,  which  is  still  in  use,  was  engraved.  It  had  in  base  a  shield 
of  great  interest,  which  may  be  blazoned  as :  Sable,  a  mitre 
pierced  by  a  crosier  between  two  lily  flowers  proper;  a  chief 
per  pale  azure  with  a  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  and  gules  a  lion  of 
England  (fig.  11). 


Fig.  11.   King's  College :  first  shield.         Fig.  12.   King's  College :  second  shield. 

This  beautiful  composition  contains  quite  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  college  ;  the  lilies  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  mitre  and 
crosier  of  St  Nicholas,  denote  the  patron  saints  in  whose  honour 
it  was  founded,  while  the  royal  patronage  is  shown  by  the  chief 
derived  from  the  royal  arms.  I  have  blazoned  the  field  sable, 
from  analogy  with  the  contemporary  arms  of  the  sister  founda- 
tion of  Eton  College,  which  bore,  and  still  bears,  arms  similar 
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Pig.  13.   Eton  College. 


to  those  first  used  by  King's  College,  but  with  a  third  lily  flower 
in  place  of  the  mitre  and  crosier. 

By  letters  patent  dated  January  1st, 
1448-9,  Henry  VI.  authorised  his  two 
colleges  at  Cambridge  and  Eton  to  bear 
arms.   The  Eton  grant  is  practically  a 
confirmation  of  the  arms  shown  on  the 
first  seal  of  that  college  (fig.  13) ;  but  the 
Cambridge  grant  authorises  an  entirely 
new  shield.    The  royal  chief  of  the  first 
arms  is  retained,  but  the  lilies  and  the 
mitre  and  crosier  give  place  to  three  silver  roses,  and  the  arms 
of  King's  College  now  are :  Sable,  three  roses  argent ;  a  chief 
per  pale  azure  a  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  and  gules  a  lion  of 
England  (fig.  12). 

These  new  arms  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  college 
seaL  This  was  effected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  re-engraving 
the  lower  part  of  the  shield  in  base  bearing  the  old  arms ;  the 
chief,  which  needed  no  alteration,  being  left  as  before. 

Two  impressions  of  the  seal  in  its  former  state  remain  among 
the  college  muniments,  appended  to  deeds  dated  1445-6  and 
1446-7,  and  so  the  only  record  of  the  old  arms  has  fortunately 
been  preserved.  Why  Henry  VI.  altered  the  first  shield  is 
"uncertain.  Mr  Maxwell  Lyte1  suggests  that  a  desire  for  uni- 
formity in  the  arms  of  King's  and  Eton  was  aimed  at  I  think 
it  equally  probable  that  the  original  similarity  between  the  two 
shields  caused  the  arms  of  King's  College  to  be  altered  so  as  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  confusion. 

The  original  grant  to  King's  College  is  preserved  in  the 
college  library.  It  measures  18  inches  by  12$  inches,  and  has 
the  shield  emblazoned  in  the  middle.  The  great  seal,  in  green 
wax,  is  appended  by  a  plaited  cord  of  blue  and  white  silk  (the 
Lancastrian  livery  colours)  interwoven  with  gold  thread.  The 
text,  in  Latin,  is  mostly  occupied  with  an  inflated  introduction 
on  the  desirability  of  conferring  illustrious  emblems  of  nobility, 
etc.,  etc.   The  principal  clause,  however,  which  recites  the 


1  History  of  Eton  College,  ed.  1889,  pp.  60—53. 
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actual  grant  of  the  arms,  is  so  interesting  from  the  meaning 
therein  assigned  to  them,  that  I  shall  venture  to  read  an 
English  translation  of  it  made  for  me  by  the  late  Henry  Brad- 
shaw,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  and  University  Librarian : 

Therefore  we  assign  for  arms  and  ensigns  of  arms  in  a  field  sable  three 
silver  roses,  having  in  mind  that  oar  newly  founded  College,  to  last  forages 
to  come,  whose  perpetuity  we  wish  to  be  signified  by  the  stability  of  the 
black  colour,  may  bring  forth  the  brightest  flowers  redolent  of  every  kind 
of  knowledge  to  the  honour  and  most  devout  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  spotless  Virgin  and  glorious  Mother,  to  whom  as  in  other  things  so 
especially  in  this  our  foundation  \  with  an  ardent  mind  we  offer  our  heart- 
felt and  most  earnest  devotion. 

To  which  also  that  we  may  impart  something  of  royal  nobility  which  may 
declare  the  work  truly  royal  and  illustrious,  portions  of  the  arms  which  by 
royal  right  belong  to  us  in  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  France,  we  have 
appointed  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  of  the  shield  party  per  pale  of  azure 
with  a  flower  of  the  French  and  of  gules  with  a  leopard  passant  gold. 

The  college  next  in  order  to  King's,  S.  Bernard's  College, 
founded  by  Andrew  Docket  in  1446,  appears  from  its  beautiful 
common  seal  to  have  been  content  during  its  two  years'  exist- 
ence to  display  the  royal  arms,  France  modern  and  England 
quarterly,  in  lieu  of  any  other,  as  being  under  royal  patronage. 

In  1448  the  site  and  estates  of  S.  Bernard's  College  were 
granted  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  who  re- 
founded  it  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  College  of  S.  Margaret 
and  S.  Bernard. 

As  many  as  five  different  shields  have  been  borne  by  this 
college  since  its  foundation,  three  or  four  of  which  are  identified 
in  a  most  interesting  way  with  the  history  of  England. 

The  first  shield  (fig.  14),  which  is  prominently  displayed  in 
the  base  of  the  original  seal  of  1448,  bears  the  six  quarterings 
(Hungary,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  Anjou,  De  Barre,  and  Lorraine) 
of  Queen  Margaret,  without  any  bordure  or  difference. 

This  shield  continued  in  use  until  1465,  when  the  college 

was  re-founded  by  Elizabeth  Widvile,  queen  of  Edward  IV., 

and  a  new  common  seal  was  made  to  commemorate  the  Yorkist 

queen's  magnanimity.    In  addition  to  the  arms  of  Edward  IV. 

1  The  words  thus  translated  are :  cui  sicnti  in  aliis  et  in  hac  potisslmnm 
fundacione  nostra. 
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and  Elizabeth,  which  appear  at  the  sides,  there  is  placed  in  the 
base  of  the  seal  a  shield  bearing  a  cross  of  S.  Qeorge  with  a 
sword  in  the  first  quarter  (fig.  15).    These  arms  are  identical 


Fig.  14.   Queens'  College :  first  shield.        Fig.  15.   Queens'  College :  second  shield. 

with  those  of  the  city  of  London,  but  I  must  confess  my 
inability  to  explain  their  meaning  or  presence  on  the  college 
seal.  It  is  possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that  they  are 
due  to  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  engraver. 

The  third  shield  of  Queens'  College  (fig.  16)  is  a  very 
interesting  composition,  which  connects  us  with  the  next 
chapter  in  the  history  of  England.  It  is  properly  blazoned  as : 
sable,  a  cross  and  crosier  in  saltire  or,  surmounted  by  a  boar's 
head  argent.  The  boar's  head  is  usually  represented  gold,  but 
is  obviously  derived  from  Richard  IIL's  badge  of  a  white  boar, 
and  should  therefore  be  silver.  The  two  staves  are  the  cross 
generally  borne  by  S.  Margaret,  and  the  crosier  of  S.  Bernard. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connexion  with  these  arms,  that  in 
1544  the  college  possessed  an  ancient  silver  seal,  "insculptum 
porcellis  sen  apris,"  the  gift  of  Richard,  King  of  England. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  pretty  compo- 
sition dates  from  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL,  there  seems  to  be 
no  earlier  documentary  authority  for  it  than  the  1572  edition 
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of  the  Catalogue.  Fuller  also  notices  it  in  his  History  of  the 
University,  and  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  crossed  staves  "  in 
form  of  S.  Andrew's  Cross,  might  in  their  device  relate  to 
Andrew  Ducket,  so  much  meriting  of  this  foundation."  These 
arms  are  also  ascribed  to  Queens'  College  by  Sylvanus  Morgan 
in  his  fantastic  Sphere  of  Gentry,  published  in  1661,  but  he 
concludes  his  description  with  the  note,  "  Which  is  the  arms  of 
the  Deanery  of  Essex." 


During  the  days  of  the  Tudor  Kings,  or,  at  any  rate,  during 
those  of  the  second  of  that  family,  the  arms  suggestive  of  former 
benefactors  to  the  college  seem  to  have  been  wholly  or  in  part 
suspended,  and  in  their  stead  Queens'  College  used  for  its  fourth 
shield  the  royal  arms,  France  modern  and  England  quarterly, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  new  common  seal  made  in  1529. 

Finally,  in  1575,  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  granted  to  the 
college  the  present  arms  together  with  a  crest.  The  original 
patent  is  preserved  in  the  College  Treasury.  It  grants  to  the 
college  the  arms  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  bordure  vert  (fig.  17) ;  and,  for  a  crest,  a  black 
eagle  with  gold  wings  issuing  from  a  golden  coronet.  The 


Fio.  16.   Queens'  College :  third  shield. 


Fig.  17.   Queens'  College :  shield 
granted  1575. 
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grant  states  that  when  Queen  Margaret  founded  the  college 
"  she  did  also  graunt  unto  the  said  president  and  Fellows  and 
their  successors  her  armes  to  be  used  in  the  said  Colledge  as 
they  stand  depicted  in  this  margent."  That  the  Queen  em- 
powered the  college  to  use  her  arms  is  likely  enough,  although 
the  fact  is  not  recorded  elsewhere,  but  they  were  certainly  not 
enclosed  by  a  green  border  as  depicted  in  the  grant  For  the 
introduction  of  this  novelty  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the 
worthy  King  of  Arms  himself.  Hamond's  map  of  1592  gives 
the  arms  without  the  bordure. 


Robert  Wodelarke's  "college 


S.  Katherine's  College. 
or  hall  of  S.  Eatherine  the 
virgin "  seems  always  to  have 
borne  for  its  arms :  gules,  a 
Katherine  wheel  or  (fig.  18). 
No  grant,  however,  exists  for 
this  shield,  and  we  have  no 
earlier  authority  for  it  than 
the  Catalogue  of  1572.  At 
the  Visitation  of  1684  it  was 
noted  to  "  have  been  auncient- 
lie  borne  and  used  by  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  the  said 
house."  In  his  Sphere  of 
Gentry,  Sylvanus  Morgan  gives 
the  field  of  the  shield  as  sable 
instead  of  gules,  perhaps  from 
analogy  with  the  arms  of  the  founder's  college  of  King's,  but 
the  red  for  the  virgin  martyr  seems  more  fitting. 


Fig.  18.   S.  Katherine's  College. 


Jesus  College.  Bishop  Alcock's  college  of  "Jesus,  Mary 
and  John  Evangelist"  displays  in  the  base  of  its  first  seal, 
which  dates  from  the  foundation  in  1496,  a  shield  bearing  the 
Five  Wounds  (fig.  19).  These  arms  were  probably  set  aside  at 
the  Reformation  as  savouring  of  "superstition,"  and  in  their 
stead  the  Catalogus  of  1572  gives  the  later  arms  of  the  founder : 
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argent,  on  a  fess  between  three  cocks  heads  erased  sable,  beaked 
combed  and  wattled  gules,  a  mitre  or. 

The  present  arms,  which  are  the  founder's  within  a  bordure 
of  the  see  of  Ely,  were  granted,  with  a  crest,  by  Cooke  in  1575. 
They  are  blazoned  in  the  letters  patent  as:  silver,  a  /esse 
beWween  thre  cocks  heads  razed  sables  combed  and  watted  a 


border  gules  semy  crowns  golde  (fig.  20).  The  word  "semy" 
properly  means  "  strewn  "  or  "  sprinkled  with,"  and  is  applied 
to  a  field  or  ordinary  represented  as  if  cut  out  of  a  piece  of 
stuff  woven  or  stamped  with  a  device  indefinitely  repeated, 
like  the  old  arms  of  France.  The  word  is  therefore  loosely 
used  by  Cooke  both  in  the  Jesus  and  Peterhouse  grants,  since 
each  shews  entire  crowns  only  on  the  bordure.  In  the  Jesus 
grant  the  crowns  are  ten  in  number.  The  crest  granted  at  the 
same  time  is  a  cock  sable,  membered  gules,  issuing  from  a  gold 
coronet. 

The  arms  of  Jesus  College  are  now  almost  always  drawn 
with  a  mitre  on  the  fess,  a  practice  for  which  there  is  no  proper 
authority.  A  mitre  does  not  occur  in  Cooke's  grant,  nor  in  the 
shield  on  the  ad  causas  seal  of  1586,  and,  since  the  addition  of 
the  bordure  of  Ely  to  the  founder's  arms  is  a  sufficient  "dif- 


Fio.  19.   Jesus  College :  ancient  shield. 


Fio.  20.   Jeans  College :  modern. 
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ference  "  in  itself,  the  mitre  used  by  the  bishop  for  the  same 
purpose  was  rightly  omitted  by  Cooke.  The  error  is,  never- 
theless, one  of  long  standing,  since  it  is  found  in  Scott's  MS. 
of  1617-22.  The  grant  of  arms  and  crest  in  1575  cost  the 
college  £3.  6*.  Sd. 

The  two  colleges  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort, 
Christ's  and  S.  John's,  have  always  borne  the  same  arms, 
namely,  those  of  their  foundress  :  France  modern  cmd  England 
quarterly  within  a  bordure  company  argent  and  azure  (fig.  21). 
Splendid  representations  of 
these  arms,  surrounded  by  vari- 
ous badges,  are  carved  on  the 
gateways  of  the  two  colleges, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  on 
this  occasion  to  compare  them 
with  the  magnificent  seals  of 
the  foundress  herself1.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  seals  of  the 
two  colleges  contain  no  shields 
of  arms,  but  are  profusely 
decorated  with  various  Beau- 
fort badges.  Thus  the  com- 
mon seal  of  Christ's  has  a 
representation  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  with  two 
angels  above  supporting  a 
large  crowned  Tudor  rose,  and  in  the  base  of  the  seal  a  crowned 
portcullis  between  a  marguerite  and  a  four-leaved  flower ;  the 
stops  of  the  legend  are  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and  a  diaper  of 
the  same  devices  fills  up  the  sides  of  the  central  subject.  The 
Master's  seal,  which,  with  the  other,  is  of  the  same  date  as 
the  foundation,  displays  a  spotted  antelope  on  a  field  powdered 
with  roses  and  portcullises.    The  common  seal  of  S.  John's, 

1  Impressions  of  these  seals  were  exhibited.  The  elaborate  decoration 
of  the  gates  of  Christ's  College  and  8.  John's  College  is  fully  described  in 
The  Architectural  History,  etc.  ed.  Willis  and  Clark,  iii.  292. 


Fio.  21.   Christ's  College  and 
St  John's  College. 
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which  also  dates  from  the  foundation,  bears  a  representation 
of  St  John  writing  his  Gospel,  with  the  eagle  perched  on  his 
desk.  On  the  field  are  a  four-leaved  flower,  a  portcullis,  an 
antelope,  and  a  marguerite  or  daisy.  The  contemporary  Master's 
seal  reproduces  the  same  devices  in  miniature ;  there  is  also 
a  later  Master's  seal  bearing  a  portcullis  ducally  crowned. 

On  Hamond's  map  the  Christ's  and  St  John's  arms  are 
shewn  with  a  plain  bordure,  while  Ivory  in  1672  gives  for 
Christ's  France  Ancient  and  England  quarterly,  with  a  label 
ermine,  an  error  also  followed  by  Loggan. 

Of  Buckingham  College,  afterwards  refounded  by  Thomas 
Lord  Audley  of  Walden  by  the  name  of  Magdalene  College,  no 
seals  or  arms  are  known. 

The  arms  of  Magdalene  College  are  those  of  its  founder, 


This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  meant  for  a  shield  of  arms, 
but  is  the  founder's  crest  treated  as  a  badge. 

The  large  copper-gilt  seal  and  counter-seal  of  Trinity 
College  bear  no  armorial  devices,  but  the  college  seems 


Fio.  22.   Magdalene  College. 


to  whom  they  were  granted 
in  1538 :  Quarterly,  per  pale 
indented,  or  and  azure,  in  the 
2nd  and  Srd  quarters  an  eagle 
displayed  gold;  over  all,  on  a 
bend  azure,  a  fret  between  two 
martlets  or  (fig.  22).  They 
are  thus  given  in  Hamond's 
map  of  1592,  and  by  all  later 
authorities.  From  analogy 
with  other  examples  the  col- 
lege arms  should  be  those 
given  on  the  original  common 
seal,  which  has  in  base  a 
foreign-looking  shield  orpanel, 
with  a  figure  of  a  wyvern. 
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always  to  have  borne  for  its  arms:  argent,  a  chevron  between 
three  roses  gules;  on  a  chief 
of  the  last,  a  lion  passant 
gardant  between  two  books  or 
(fig.  23).  After  diligent  search 
through  the  college  muniments 
and  other  records  I  have  failed 
to  find  any  original  grant  for 
these  arms,  and  the  earliest 
authorities  for  them  are  the 
Catalogus  of  1572  and  the 
visitation  of  1575,  where  they 
are  duly  noted.  There  is  no 
earlier  record  of  them  at  the 
College  of  Arms,  but  that  does 
not  militate  against  the  possi-  23.  Trinity 

bility  of  their  having  been 
granted  at  or  shortly  after  the  foundation  in  1546. 


The  refoundation  of  Gonville  Hall,  which  Dr  Caius  desired 
should  be  known  as  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  bore  for 
its  first  arms  those  of  Gon- 
ville :  argent,  on  a  chevron 
between  two  couple  closes  in- 
dented sable  three  escallops  or 
impaled  with  those  of  Dr 
Caius  (fig.  24).  They  are  so 
given  in  the  Catalogvs  of 
1572  and  by  Hamond  and 
Ivory.  In  1575  they  were 
formally  granted  to  the  Col- 
lege by  Robert  Cooke,  Claren- 
cieux,  with  the  addition  of  a 
bordure  compony  argent  and 
sable. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  col- 
lege I  am  able  to  exhibit  both     Fig.  24.  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
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the  original  grant,  and  the  grant  to  Dr  Cams  of  the  extraordi- 
nary arms  assigned  to  him  by  Laurence  Dalton,  Norroy  King 
of  Arms,  in  1560.  This  latter  grant  is  a  fine  document  of  the 
period,  with  an  elaborate  floriated  border  inclosing  a  crowned 
Tudor  rose  within  the  Garter,  between  a  sengreen  with  the 
motto,  semper  vivum,  and  a  gentil  with  the  word  AMARANTHVS. 
The  initial  T  encloses  a  figure  of  Norroy  in  his  crown  and  tabard 
pointing  to  the  arms  which  are  depicted  in  the  margin.  These 
are  described  as : 

Golde  semyed  with  flowre  gentle  in  the  myddle  of  the  cheyfe,  sengrene 
resting  uppon  the  heades  of  y  serpentes  in  pale,  their  tayles  knytte  to- 
gether, all  in  proper  colour,  restinge  uppon  a  square  marble  stone  vert, 
betwene  their  brestes  a  book  sable,  garnished  gewles,  buckles  gold... be- 
tokening by  the  boke,  learning;  by  the  y  serpentes  resting  upon  the  square 
marble  stone,  wisdome  with  grace  founded  and  stayed  upon  vertues  stable 
stone ;  by  sengrene  and  flower  gentil,  immortalite  y*.  never  shall  fade. 

In  the  base  of  the  college  seal  of  1558  is  an  oval  cartouche 
between  the  letter  B  and  a  mitre,  charged  with  three  flowers 
slipped.  The  former  refer  to  the  connection  of  Bishop  Bateman 
with  Gonville  Hall,  but  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  explanation 
of  the  three  flowers;  they  may  be  a  blunder  of  the  engraver 
for  the  three  mitres  that  form  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Norwich. 


Fig.  25.   Emmanuel  College. 


The  arms  borne  by  Em- 
manuel College  are :  argent, 
a  lion  rampant  azure,  holding 
in  his  dexter  paw  a  wreath  of 
laurel  vert,  and  with  a  scroll 
issuing  from  his  mouth  with 
the  word  EMMANUEL  (fig.  25). 
These  arms  were  granted  to 
the  college  in  1588,  four  years 
after  its  foundation,  by  Cooke, 
Clarencieux.  They  are  derived 
from  the  arms  of  the  founder, 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  bore 
argent  three  lions  rampant 
azure. 
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The  arms  borne  by  Sidney  Sussex  College,  and  so  given 
in  Scott's  MS.  and  by  Ivory,  are :  argent,  a  bend  engrailed 
sable  for  Radcliffe,  impaling  or, 
a  pheon  azwre  for  Sidney  (fig. 
26).  These  are  simply  the 
arms  of  the  foundress,  the  lady 
Frances  Sidney,  widow  of 
Thomas  Radcliffe,  earl  of  Sus- 
sex. According  to  Burke's 
General  Armory  these  arms 
were  granted  by  Walker,  Gar- 
ter, in  1^7  5.  The  college  was 
not  however  founded  until  23 
years  later,  and  it  certainly 
possesses  no  such  grant,  nor  is 
there  any  record  of  one  at  the 
College  of  Arms.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  arms  by  the  college 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  true  principles  of 
armory.  The  college  seal  bears  the  cognisance  of  the  Sidneys, 
a  porcupine  azure,  quilled,  collared  and  chained  or,  with  a  large 
estoile  above  and  a  small  fleur-de-lis  below. 


Fig.  26.   Sidney  Sussex  College. 


The  arms  of  the  latest  of 
the  Cambridge  foundations, 
Downing  College,  are  Barry 
of  eight,  argent  and  vert,  a 
griffin  segreomt  or,  within  a  bor- 
dure  azure  charged  with  eight 
silver  roses  (fig.  27).  These 
arms,  with  the  motto  qv^erere 
VERVM,  were  granted  in  1801 
by  the  three  kings  of  arms: 
Heard,  Garter;  Lock,  Claren- 
cieux ;  and  Harrison,  Norroy. 
They  are  composed  of  the  arms 
of  the  founder,  Sir  George 


Fio.  27.   Downing  College. 
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Downing,  with  the  addition  of  a  bordure  for  difference.  After 
the  grotesque  arms  invented  for  Dr  Caius,  and  the  poor  design 
drawn  up  for  so  important  a  college  as  Trinity,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  so  late  as  1801  medieval  precedent  was  followed  in 
granting  arms  to  this  college,  and  that  in  not  adding  a  crest 
the  absurdities  of  the  Elizabethan  heralds  were  avoided. 

Besides  the  arms  of  the  University  and  its  colleges  there  is 
another  remarkable  series  of  arms  which  must  not  be  passed 
over. 

Among  the  documents  in  the  University  Registry  are 
letters  patent  of  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  dated  8th  November, 
1590,  granting  to  the  five  Regius  Professors  or,  as  they  are 
there  called,  Readers,  "and  their  successors  in  lyke  place  and 
office  for  euer"  the  following  official  arms  and  crests : 

1.    Regius  Professor  of  Medicine : 

Arms :  Azure,  a  /ess  ermine,  between  three  lozenges  or;  on  a 
chief  gules,  a  lion  passant  gardant  gold,  charged  on  the 
side  with  the  letter  M  sable  (fig.  28). 


Crest :  On  a  wreath  or  and  azure,  a  quinquangle  argent. 


Fia.  28.   Begins  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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2.    Regius  Professor  of  Law : 

Arms :  Purpure,  a  cross  molirie  or;  on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion 
'passant  gardant  gold,  charged  on  the  side  with  the  letter  L 
sable  (fig.  29). 
Crest :  On  a  wreath  purpure  and  or,  a  bee  volant  gold. 


Fig.  29.   Regius  Professor  of  Law. 


Fio.  80.   Begins  Professor  of  Divinity. 


3.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity : 

Arms :  Chiles,  on  a  cross  ermine,  between  four  doves  argent,  a 
book  of  the  first  edged  and  clasped  or,  and  charged  with 
the  letter  6  sable  (fig.  30). 

Crest :  On  a  wreath  argent  and  gules,  a  dove  volant  silver, 
with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak. 

4.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew : 

Arms :  Argent;  the  Hebrew  letter  H  sable,  on  a  chief  gules,  a 
lion  passwnt  gardant  or,  charged  on  the  side  with  the  letter 
H  of  the  second  (fig.  31 ). 

Crest :  On  a  wreath  argent  and  sable  a  turtle  dove  azure. 

5.  Regius  Professor  of  Greek : 

Arms:  Per  chevron,  argent  the  letters  A  and  il  sable,  and 
sable  a  grasshopper  silver;  on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  passant 
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gardant  or,  charged  on  the  side  with  the  letter  0  sable 
(%  32). 

Crest :  On  a  wreath  argent  and  sable,  an  owl  silver,  beaked 
legged  and  eared  gold. 


Fio.  81.   Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Fio.  82.   Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 


The  original  grant  has  at  the  top  coloured  drawings  of  the 
ensigns  of  the  five  Professors,  and  at  the  bottom  Cooke's  official 
seal 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  there  is  ample 
authority  for  the  impalement  of  their  official  and  personal  arms 
by  the  Regius  Professors ;  and  it  would  be  quite  according  to 
old  custom  for  the  heads  of  colleges  to  impale  their  personal 
arms  with  those  of  the  foundations  over  which  they  severally 
preside.  Many  examples  exist  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite 
here. 


I  have  taken  up  so  much  time  with  necessary  descriptive 
matter  that  I  fear  there  is  no  room  left  for  any  general  remarks. 
Much  could  be  said  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  heraldry,  and  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  an  intelligent  study  of  it,  both  from 
its  scientific  and  artistic  sides,  but  these  are  matters  deserving 
fuller  consideration  than  could  be  given  to  them  now. 
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It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  ignorance  and  confusion 
that  prevail  with  regard  to  so  many  of  the  college  arms  could 
be  dispelled,  and  that  scientific  correctness  and  artistic  treat- 
ment could  be  more  studied.  How  far  Feterhouse  would  be 
justified  in  again  reducing  its  four  pallets  to  the  traditional 
three,  or  Trinity  Hall  in  reverting  to  the  beautiful  arms  of  its 
founder,  I  cannot  say;  but,  as  both  the  present  shields  are 
clearly  blunders,  such  a  reversion  would  be  a  practical  renuncia- 
tion of  Cooke's  error.  At  any  rate  the  mitre  should  be  omitted 
from  the  Jesus  arms,  and  the  ermine  bordure  of  the  modern 
Trinity  Hall  shield  should  not  be  engrailed ;  the  compilers,  too, 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar  should  abstain  from 
assigning  to  the  suppressed  Michael  House  and  King's  Hall 
arms  that  were  never  borne  by  either  foundation. 

A  large  number  of  seals,  original  Grants  of  Arms,  and  other  documents 
were  exhibited. 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  these,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Society  to  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Colleges,  for 
allowing  the  exhibition  of  their  Grants  of  Arms. 

Baron  Anatole  von  Huqel  made  the  following  com- 
munication : 

On  an  ancient  well  at  Mountsorrel. 

The  well  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  communication  was 
discovered  in  February,  1892,  having  been  accidentally  exposed 
during  the  course  of  some  blasting  operations  in  the  granite 
quarries  at  Mountsorrel,  near  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  I  am  enabled  to 
exhibit,  some  of  the  objects  which  it  contained. 

Mr  R.  F.  Martin,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Mountsorrel 
Granite  Company,  was  good  enough  to  send  me  prompt  inti- 
mation of  the  find ;  and,  owing  to  his  kindness,  I  had  two 
opportunities  of  inspecting  the  well  before  its  destruction,  once 
alone,  and  once  in  the  company  of  Mr  Jenkinson1. 

1  To  Mr  Martin  I  am,  also,  yet  further  indebted  for  careful  notes  which 
have  furnished  many  of  the  following  data. 

C.  A.  8.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  10 
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Even  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  the  quarrymen,  in  the 
course  of  their  work,  had  already  entirely  cleared  out  the  well ; 
and  the  black  earth  and  debris  with  which  it  had  been  com- 
pletely filled  was  being  rapidly  shovelled  into  trucks,  to  be 
disposed  of  with  other  quarry  refuse,  and  thus  any  small  objects 
which  it  may  have  contained  were  swept  away  and  lost.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  when  we  consider  the  great  interest 
of  those  objects  which  by  their  size  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  men,  and  had  in  consequence  been  saved.  Tet  these  visits 
were  not  altogether  fruitless ;  for  some  hours  of  diligent  search 
in  the  heap  of  well-earth,  which  recent  snow  and  thaw  had 
transformed  into  a  tenacious  slimy  mass,  most  difficult  to 
manipulate,  yielded  a  considerable  number  of  fragments,  some 
of  which  were  missing  portions  of  the  objects  already  picked  up 
by  the  workmen. 

The  well,  a  rectangular  vertical  shaft,  with  sides  measuring 
seven  feet  and  four  feet  respectively,  and  some  sixty  feet  in 
depth,  had  been  sunk  in  a  fault  in  the  granite  near  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  the  actual  Mount  Sorrel,  one  side  of  which  has 
already  been  entirely  quarried  away.  In  the  steep  cliff  pro- 
duced by  these  operations,  the  whole  vertical  section  of  the  well 
had  been  exposed  to  view.  As  the  breadth  of  the  well-shaft 
coincided  with  the  entire  width  of  the  '  fault/  the  two  long 
sides  of  the  shaft  showed  a  natural  smooth  face  of  rock.  The 
upper  twenty  feet  of  the  well  had  passed  through  a  thin  layer 
of  soil  and  disintegrated  surface-rock,  and  to  this  depth  the 
sides  of  the  shaft  were  faced  with  a  neatly  built  wall  of  thin 
slabs  of  blue  lias  lime-stone1.  The  upper  courses  of  this  stone 
facing  lay  directly  under  the  turf,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  mouth  had  been  protected  by  a  wall  and  coping,  which  in 
course  of  time  had  been  destroyed. 

Some  Roman  pottery,  mostly  in  a  very  fragmentary  con- 
dition, was  found  in  the  well;  it  consisted  of  the  coarser  kinds 
of  ware,  and  included  a  graceful  vessel  with  little  stout  loops 
under  the  rims  for  suspension,  evidently  a  pitcher  used  for 

1  This  stone,  Mr  Martin  informs  me,  mast  have  been  brought  from 
Barrow,  a  spot  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  Mount  Sorrel. 
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raising  water  from  the  well.  There  were  also  some  bricks  and 
tiles,  both  plain  and  flanged. 

But  the  most  interesting  discovery  was  a  wooden  bucket 
with  bronze  fittings  of,  presumably,  late  Celtic  workmanship. 
Its  form  and  general  construction  will  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  (fig.  1).  The  ornamental  details  of  the  bronze 
fittings  are  given  on  a  larger  scale  on  plate  xn. 


Fig.  1.   Restoration  of  bucket  (about  one-sixth  of  the  actual  size). 

From  the  statement  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  clearing 
out  the  well,  it  appeared  that  when  found  the  bucket  was 
practically  intact;  but  it  had  received  such  rough  treatment 
at  their  hands,  that  when  I  reached  Mount  Sorrel  it  was  com- 
pletely broken  up.  Of  the  wood-work  but  one  imperfect  stave 
remained,  as  the  bucket  had  been  pulled  to  pieces  and  trodden 
under  foot  after  the  bronze  bands  and  ornamental  fittings  had 
been  wrenched  off.    Important  portions  of  the  bronze-work 
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were  also  missing,  but  of  these  Mr  Jenkinson  and  I  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  several1,  all  indeed  that  were  required  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  vessel. 

Judging  by  the  existing  portion  (it  appears  to  be  the  lower 
half)  of  one  of  the  staves  (fig.  1),  the  bucket  was  composed  of 
seventeen  moderately  stout  staves,  which  must  have  measured 
about  3-5"  in  width  and  0*3"  in  thickness.  The  wood  appears 
to  be  pine. 

Three  broad  bands  of  bronze  encircled  the  bucket,  the  first, 
placed  immediately  below  the  rim,  measuring  a  fraction  over  3" 
in  width ;  the  second,  the  central  band,  the  same ;  and  the 
third,  which  went  round  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  measuring 
2-4".  Along  the  edges  of  the  bands  a  narrow  fillet,  about  01" 
wide,  is  soldered,  bearing  a  simple,  flat,  bead-moulding  (figs. 
2a,  3,  4c).  The  rim  of  the  bucket  was  protected  by  a  bronze 
band,  about  one  half  of  which  has  been  preserved.  It  was 
nailed  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  bucket,  and  bent 
outwards  over  the  rim;  and,  as  an  additional  safeguard,  a 
number  of  small  bronze  straps,  attached  by  little  angular  nails 
to  this  band,  were  brought  over  the  rim  and  fastened  under 
the  first  hoop,  thus  acting  as  clamps  in  keeping  the  rim- 
guard  in  its  place.  This  is  the  usual  method  employed  by  the 
Saxons  in  securing  the  rim-guards  of  their  buckets.  Fig.  4a 
(PL  xii.)  shows  the  inner,  and  fig.  46  the  outer,  view  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  rim-guard,  and  exhibits  in  place  one  of  these  little 
straps,  the  only  one  that  was  found.  A  longitudinal  section  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bucket  is  also  given  (fig.  4c),  with 
the  rim-guard  and  the  upper  band  in  situ. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  bucket  is  bold  and  striking.  Two 
pairs  of  large  bronze  plates  (a  larger  and  a  smaller),  in  shape 
like  a  broad  shield  with  a  square  top,  were  fixed  across  two  of 
the  bands  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bucket;  the  larger  pair 
(length  4*2",  breadth  4*5")  pointing  downwards  across  the  upper 
band  (PL  xii.  fig.  2a),  and  the  smaller  pair  (length  a  fraction 

1  One  of  the  four  shields,  one  (the  only  one  recovered)  of  the  pair  of 
ornamental  devices  attached  to  the  central  band  (PL  xil  fig.  3),  one  of 
the  two  ornamental  bands,  one  of  the  long  stud-rivets,  &c. 
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over  4",  breadth  4*3"),  pointing  upwards,  across  the  lower  band. 
Where  these  shields  cross  the  bands  there  are  traces  that  the 
moulding  of  the  marginal  fillets  has  been  reduced  in  order  that 
the  shields  might  fit  closer.  Each  of  the  shields  bears  five 
circular  bosses,  in  repousse  work,  consisting  of  a  bold  inner  ring, 
two  narrow  outer  rings,  and  a  central  stud,  formed  by  a  neatly 
moulded  rivet  with  a  stout  fiat  head  and  a  milled  edge  (Ibid, 
fig.  5).  A  line  of  raised  dots  surrounds  the  lateral  and  lower 
margins  of  the  shields,  the  square  top  being  left  plain.  The 
upper  pair  of  shields  is  quite  intact :  of  the  lower  pair,  a  portion 
of  one  shield  remains,  showing  the  lower  and  two  of  the  side 
bosses  with  two  studs  attached;  the  other  shield,  though  perfect, 
has  lost  all  but  one  side  stud.  The  straight  top  of  this  shield 
shows  signs  of  having  been  battered  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 

The  studs  in  the  four  upper  bosses  were  purely  ornamental, 
being  simply  riveted  at  the  back  of  the  shield,  but  the  fifth  stud, 
the  lowest,  being  placed  in  the  point  of  the  shield  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  bronze  bands,  was  furnished  with  a  shank  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  driven  through  the  boss  into  the  wood  of 
the  bucket.  In  some  instances  the  rivetted  studs  appear  to 
have  worked  loose,  and  the  perforations  in  the  bosses  to  have 
become  too  large  to  hold  them,  and  the  studs  to  have  been 
then  refixed  by  some  less  skilled  workman  than  the  maker  of 
the  bucket.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  two  studs  in  the 
fragmentary  shield  are  not  so  neatly  clamped  as  the  others 
(Ibid.  fig.  6a),  but  are  held  in  place  by  clumsy  quadrangular 
collars,  cut  from  a  plate  of  bronze  (Ibid.  fig.  66);  moreover,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  figures,  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary space  at  the  back  of  the  boss  for  these  collars,  the  little 
cup-shaped  hollow,  in  which  the  head  of  the  stud  rested,  has 
been  tampered  with. 

The  edges  of  the  shields  are  drilled  with  a  number  of  small 
holes  irregularly  placed,  and  corresponding  perforations  occur  in 
the  underlying  portions  of  the  bands.  Three  additional  per- 
forations occur  in  the  upper  band  near  the  outer  margin  of  one 
of  the  shields. 
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The  lugs  or  ears  for  the  handle  were  fitted  to  the  upper 
shields.  They  consist  of  cross-shaped  pieces  of  solid  bronze, 
on  which  a  conventionalised  head  of  an  ox,  with  strongly  curved 
horns,  is  moulded  in  bold  relief  (Ibid.  figs.  2a,  26).  The  two  lugs 
vary  somewhat  in  size  and  finish,  the  one  figured  measuring 
2*7"  in  length,  and  nearly  2*4"  in  breadth ;  the  other,  somewhat 
smaller  and  relatively  shorter,  has  the  remaining  horn  (for  one 
is  broken  off)  considerably  less  curved  than  those  in  the 
figured  example.  The  top  of  the  plate,  i.e.  the  forehead  of  the 
ox,  is  prolonged  into  a  stout  loop  which  projects  above  the  horns 
so  as  to  clear  the  rim  of  the  bucket,  and  afford  a  secure  hold 
for  the  handle.  These  lug-plates  were  not  attached  to  the 
shield,  but,  for  greater  security,  three  nails,  one  passing  through 
either  arm,  and  one  through  the  base,  were  driven  into  the 
wood  of  the  bucket,  the  underlying  shields  and  the  hoops  being 
neatly  drilled  for  the  purpose.  Of  these  nails  only  the  lower 
one  has  been  preserved.  It  is  0*6"  long,  and  both  the  flat  head 
and  the  angular  shank  are  poorly  finished. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  smaller  pair  of  shields  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  larger.  Their  relative  position  on  the  bucket 
cannot  with  certainty  be  made  out  That  shown  in  the  en- 
graving seems  the  most  probable,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
upper  and  lower  pair,  instead  of  occupying  the  same  sides  of 
the  bucket,  were  placed  opposite  to  each  other;  though  the 
decoration  of  the  central  band,  yet  to  be  described,  and  the 
general  design  of  the  bucket,  make  this  arrangement  appear 
extremely  improbable. 

The  central  band,  unlike  the  upper  and  the  lower,  is  com- 
posed of  two  pieces,  and  the  joints  were  concealed  by  a  small 
ornamental  device  consisting  of  a  boss  and  stud  (the  latter 
missing),  similar  to  those  on  the  shields,  but  with  a  spreading 
flange  above  and  below,  the  whole  cut  out  of  a  stamped  plate 
of  bronze  so  as  to  fit  in  between  the  marginal  fillets  of  the  hoop 
(Ibid.  fig.  3). 

The  curved  handle  (Ibid.  figs.  2a  and  26)  is  of  solid  bronze, 
round  in  section,  and  tapers  towards  the  gracefully  moulded, 
hooked  ends.   Its  upper  surface  is  gently  broken  by  thirty-six 
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annular  double  mouldings  (its  lower  surface  is  plain),  and  there 
is  a  band  of  incised  work  above  the  recurved  ends:  these 
terminate  in  nicely  modelled  snakes'  heads,  and  were  hooked 
through  the  lugs  above  described.  The  two  handle-ends  vary 
slightly  in  their  ornamental  details,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  plate ;  the  front  view  of  one  end  being  given  in 
figure  2a,  and  the  profile  of  the  other  end  in  figure  26. 

With  the  bucket  were  found  two  slim,  tapering  bands  of 
bronze.  They  are  round  at  their  narrower  ends,  and  their  wider 
ends  are  cut  on  the  bevel,  and  drilled  with  several  small  holes. 
They  are  stamped  with  a  central  sinuous  line,  which  here  and 
there  is  broken  into  by  a  scale-like  pattern  (figs.  7  a,  76,  7c). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  these  patterns  were  produced 
with  a  small  gouge-like  tool.  On  one  of  the  bands  (fig.  76), 
the  zigzag  is  diversified  by  some  small  rings  which  are 
occasionally  perforated.  Along  either  edge  of  the  bands  is  a 
line  of  raised  dots.  The  bucket  itself  having  been  destroyed,  I 
have  no  clue  as  to  how  these  bands  were  fixed,  but  by  their 
shape,  the  curve  they  have  assumed,  and  the  shape  of  their 
wide  ends  (fig.  7c),  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
formed  slanting,  ornamental  straps  between  two  of  the  hoop 
bands1. 

The  height  of  the  bucket  was  approximately  13  inches,  but 
this  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty,  as  the  encircling  bands 
may  possibly  have  been  placed  somewhat  wider  apart  than  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Its  diameter  at  the  rim  was  11*3", 
and  at  the  base  about  9". 

Fragments  of  other  buckets,  but  of  rough  workmanship,  and 
with  plain  iron  handles  and  bands,  were  also  found  in  the  well, 
including  portions  of  one  that  had  been  cut  out  of  the  solid, 
instead  of  being  made  up  of  staves. 

The  well,  besides  the  above-mentioned  antiquities,  contained 
a  number  of  animal  bones.  These  included  the  pig,  the  sheep, 
the  ox  (one  of  them  is  a  very  large  abnormally  shaped  head), 
the  dog,  and  the  red  deer.   All  the  skulls  of  cattle  bear  marks 

1  These  bands  are  not  shown  in  the  woodcut,  as  their  position  is  but 
problematical. 
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of  having  been  pole-axed.  Among  the  antlers  of  the  deer 
(Cervu8  elaphus)  there  is  one  very  large  specimen,  which  must 
when  intact  have  been  a  magnificent  example,  rivalling  in  size 
any  of  the  large  heads  of  the  Hungarian  deer,  which  are  the 
largest  existing  representatives  of  their  race.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  this  horn  at  the  base,  above  the  terminal  whorl,  is  6*2", 
and  its  weight,  in  its  present  somewhat  mutilated  condition, 
exceeds  nine  pounds. 

I  am  informed  that  the  pottery  and  other  utensils  were 
found  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  well ;  above  these  lay  the 
bones ;  and  last,  and  topmost,  brushwood  and  some  large  pieces 
of  wood  (?pine).  The  fact  of  these  objects  having  been  de- 
posited in  distinct  layers  seems  to  indicate  that  the  water  of 
the  well,  at  the  date  when  the  bones  were  thrown  into  it,  had 
by  some  means  become  polluted,  or  possibly,  the  supply  having 
failed,  it  had  been  found  a  convenient  refuse  pit  The  brush- 
wood with  earth,  etc.,  may,  after  a  time,  have  been  thrown  in 
to  close  the  well,  and  to  prevent  unpleasant  exhalations  arising 
from  the  decaying  refuse  matter. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  well  antiquities  have  from  time  to  time  been  found  by  Mr 
Martin's  quarrymen.  The  Earl  of  Lanesborough  possesses  a 
small  bronze  gouge,  a  stone  quern,  and  various  pieces  of  Roman 
pottery,  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  see,  all  of  which  had 
been  found  on  the  Mount  Sorrel  hill  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  a  curious  little  chamber  was  dis- 
covered in  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  of  which  Mr  W.  H. 
Macauiay,  of  King's  College,  who  fortunately  was  on  the  spot 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following 
particulars. 

The  chamber  was  built  of  rough  stone  and  mortar,  surface 
granite  and  blue  lias  having  been  used  for  the  purpose,  the  top 
of  the  wall  being  just  below  the  surface  soil  and  turf.  It  was 
of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  form,  but  having  the  S.W.  corner 
cut  off  by  an  angle  projecting  inwards.  The  N.E.  corner,  where 
the  entrance  had  presumably  been,  was  broken  away.  There 
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was  no  roof  remaining,  but  on  the  floor  were  many  pieces  of 
Swithland  slate  which  may  have  formed  part  of  one.  The  area 
of  the  room  was  about  8£  feet  by  7  feet.  The  walls,  which 
were  over  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  four  feet  high  where  they 
were  least  destroyed,  had  their  inner  surface  coated  with  a 
yellow  plaster,  on  which  were  painted  in  red  a  number  of 
irregularly  spaced  vertical  bands,  some  being  much  broader 
than  others.  A  narrow  horizontal  band,  or  line,  of  the  same 
colour  united  two  of  the  vertical  bands  near  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  was  continued  at  a  lower  level  as  far  as  the  wall  was  still 
standing.  A  similar  line,  but  in  black,  ran  along  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  (about  a  foot  from  the  floor)  and  appears  to  have  been 
carried  right  round  the  chamber.  The  rest  of  the  surface  had 
been  painted  white  with  a  design  in  red,  but  of  this  design 
(curved  and  branched  red  streaks  and  disconnected  spots  of 
irregular  shape)  only  some  patches  remained,  whereas  both  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  bands  were  well  preserved.  On  the 
floor,  which  consisted  of  a  layer  of  rude  concrete  made  with 
Barrow  lime,  there  were  found,  besides  the  pieces  of  Swithland 
slate  mentioned  above,  a  few  oyster  and  other  shells,  small 
bones,  and  pieces  of  horn. 

That  so  commanding  a  position  as  Mount  Sorrel  should  have 
been  occupied  from  remote  ages  by  the  Britons,  and  after  them 
by  the  Romans  and  their  successors,  is  but  natural,  and  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  such  was  the  case ;  but 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  these  occupations  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper. 
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Monday,  December  5th,  1892. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr  Henry  Thomson  exhibited  a  collection  of  Graeco- 
Buddhistic  fragments  found  in  1891  by  Surgeon-Captain  Stoney 
at  Takht-i-Bagh,  near  Mardan,  in  the  Peshawur  Valley,  and 
made  the  following  remarks  on  them. 

Of  the  objects  here  exhibited  the  two  chief  are  (1)  a  frieze, 
which  evidently  sets  forth  an  initiatory  ceremony.  The  central 
figure  is  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged  under  a  lotus  leaf.  He  is 
pouring  oil  out  of  a  vessel  over  the  head  of  a  kneeling  boy. 
An  attendant  priest  has  his  hands  extended  over  the  boy's 
head.  Around  are  standing  figures  with  hands  clasped  in 
prayer.  There  is  nothing  Greek  in  this  frieze,  either  in  the 
draperies  or  in  the  faces  of  the  figures,  but  the  work  is  very 
beautifully  finished  This  and  all  the  other  fragments  are  in  a 
very  heavy  dark-coloured  stone,  which  must  have  been  very 
hard  to  work,  as  it  chips  off  in  laminated  fragments. 

(2)  An  alms  bowl,  with  a  snake  lying  coiled  up  inside  it. 
The  bowl  is  clasped  by  a  hand  broken  off  at  the  wrist.  The 
fingers  are  beautifully  formed,  and  are  webbed  up  to  the  middle 
joint,  which  we  know  from  the  Buddhistic  writings  Buddha's 
were  said  to  have  been. 

Also  several  fragments  found  in  1891,  at  Rainghat,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ehuda  Eheyls,  by  H.  C.  Thomson.  The  prin- 
cipal are 

(1)  The  torso  of  an  archer,  with  quiver  strung  on  his  back. 

(2)  A  small  figure  of  an  orator.  The  dress,  as  well  as 
attitude,  are  purely  Greek.  Indeed,  as  Professor  E.  C.  Clark 
has  pointed  out,  the  figure  has  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the 
statue  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  man  who  made  it  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  must 
have  been  familiar  with  that  statue  in  Athens,  and  have 
marched  with  Alexander  across  Persia,  and  remained  behind  in 
India  when  he  left  that  country.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  fix 
the  date  of  the  fragments  at  331  B.C. 
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Professor  Macalister  made  the  following  communication : 
On  two  Unpublished  Egyptian  Steljc. 

The  two  casts  which  1  exhibit  to  the  Society  were  sent 
to  me  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Dublin, 
Valentine  Ball,  Esq.,  C.B.,  who  obtained  the  originals  from 
which  they  were  taken  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1892.  The 
first  is  a  large  tablet  75  cm.  wide  by  36  cm.  in  height,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  probably  dating  from  the  18th 
Dynasty,  but  the  persons  commemorated,  Hetepneb  and  his 
wife  Ari,  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  unknown  to  history. 

At  the  left-hand  side  are  figures  of  these  two  persons. 
Hetepneb  stands  in  front,  with  a  long  walking-staff  in  his 
left  hand,  and  with  a  baton  of  office  carried  fees- wise  in  his 
right.  Ari  stands  behind  him  with  her  left  arm  extended, 
and  her  left  hand  laid  on  her  husband's  left  shoulder,  while 
her  right  hand  hangs  by  her  side.  There  are  eight  lines  of 
inscription. 

The  hieroglyphs  are  incuse,  written  from  right  to  left, 
and  they  read  as  follows: 


•4    .IAS    f1  11 

Suten       hetep        ta      Anpu        kJient  neter  ha 

Royal    oblation    give    Anubis    dwelling    in  the  temple 

^  -fl-K 

tep  tuf  am  ut  neb  Taser  qrastu 

who  is  over  his  hill  which  is  in  Ut  Lord  of  Taser  sepulture 

RSk  s 

not  smer  uat       kliar  heb  em       Per  da 

to  the  chancellor  the  chamberlain  the  priest  in  the  great  house 
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n  » 

Hetep  neb    em      as  ef      Hemet  ef  mert-ef 
garden.     Hetep  neb,    in   his  tomb   bis  wife   bis  beloved 

1  t    153  1  i  HCk 

Suten  recht  Hathor  neter  Kent  Ari  ent  em 
Tbe  lady  in  waiting,  Priestess  of  Hathor,  Ari      who  is  in 


ATar  rioter    se£        amint       ur    nefer  ura 
Hades  the  land  western.    The  good  great  one  (princess) 

£/«r  wa£  n^/w  en*  set  Ament 

over       the  roads      blessed      in  the  land     western  may 

khepep  a  makJiu       her       sensen    •  ba 

there  be  a  passage  worthy  for  him  may  the  soul  be  united 


nef  ta  t'a     nef  ba 

to  him  on  earth,     a  passage  to  him      on  the  paved  way 

Ta  set        Ament  tutu  ser  ef  em 

may  be  given  the  land    western.     { ^^h'foiS  h°  } 

fotep     kher         neter  aa  Suten  hetep  ta  Ausar 

peace  before  the  great  god.    Give  royal  oblation  Osiris 
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neb     Tattu  per  er  kheru  ab  arp  sennu  en 

Lord  of  Tattu     funeral  meats,  bread,  wine,    cakes  to 

wa*  *mer  uat         khar  lieb      a  math  kJier 

the  chancellor,  the  chamberlain  the  priest    devoted  before 

««6  resu  neb  taiu    as         renef  nefer 

the  Lord  of  the  South  the  Lord  of  As    his  name  blessed 


Hetep  neb. 
Hetep  neb. 

The  second  is  evidently  a  fragment  of  a  larger  inscription 
found  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  at  Eom  Ombo,  where  it  formed 
part  of  a  temple  which  was  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
and  dedicated  to  Horus  and  Sebek.  The  slab  however  is  of 
much  later  date,  for  the  ovals  upon  it  include  the  names  of 
Claudius  Ce&ear.  It  is  an  uncommon  form  of  orthography 
for  his  name.  I  do  not  know  of  its  occurrence  elsewhere 
with  this  spelling. 


suten  net  neb  taiu  llbares  Krutas 

King  of  North  and  South,      Tiberius  Claudius 
Lord  of  two  lands. 


Son  of  the  Sun,        Kiseres  netekh  — — 
Lord  of  Diadems.    Caesar  ruler  *  *  •  (probably 

autoorator). 
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A  continuous  translation  of  the  first  inscription  is  ap- 
pended : 

May  Anubis,  dwelling  in  the  temple,  who  is  ruler  of  his 
hill  which  is  in  Ut,  give  a  royal  oblation  and  sepulture  in  his 
tomb  to  Hetepneb  the  chancellor,  the  chamberlain,  the 
Priest,  in  the  garden  of  the  Great  House,  and  to  his  beloved 
wife  Ari,  the  lady  in  waiting,  the  priestess  of  Hathor,  who  is 
in  the  land  of  the  dead,  in  the  western  land,  the  good  princess, 
over  the  blessed  roads  in  the  western  land  may  there  be  a 
worthy  passage.  May  his  soul  be  united  to  him  upon  earth. 
May  there  be  given  a  passage  to  him  over  the  causeway  of 
the  western  land.  May  he  stretch  forth  his  hands  in  peace 
before  the  great  god.  May  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  Tattu,  give 
royal  oblations,  funeral  meats,  bread,  wine  and  cakes  to  the 
chancellor,  the  chamberlain,  the  priest  devoted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  of  the  South,  the  Lord  of  the  land  of  As. 
In  his  blessed  name  Hetepneb. 

Mr  M.  R.  James  made  the  following  communications : 
I.  On  a  MS.  Psalter  in  the  University  Library. 

The  MS.  of  which  the  full  description  is  here  printed  is  in 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  class-mark  is 
Ee .  iv .  24 ;  the  size  small  folio ;  the  date  about  1300.  The 
contents  are : 

1.  Kalendar  (three  leaves  only),  containing  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  September  and  October,  November  and  December  (misbonnd). 

2.  Index  of  illustrations,  on  two  leaves. 

3.  Psalter. 

4.  Cantica,  ending  with  Quicunqus  uuU,  the  end  of  which  is  lost 

In  all,  three  leaves  of  the  Ealendar,  and  the  last  leaf  of  the 
volume,  are  missing. 

The  MS.  is  interesting  because  of  its  illustrations.  These  fall 
into  two  classes ;  first,  there  are  two  pictures  to  each  month  in 
the  Ealendar,  one  representing  the  occupation  of  the  month, 
the  other  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
unusual.  Secondly,  each  Psalm  (and  Canticle)  has  a  picture  in 
its  initial  letter,  the  subject  of  each  picture  referring  to  the 
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contents  of  the  Psalm.  This  rule  is  transgressed  in  the  initials 
of  the  Psalms  which  begin  the  seven  Nocturnes:  these  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  illustrate  a  separate  cycle,  the  Life  of 
David.  The  bulk  of  the  illustrations,  as  I  have  said,  refer  to 
some  point  in  the  text  of  the  Psalm  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  pictures  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter, 
of  which  I  have  had  occasion-to  say  something  in  a  previous 
paper  on  illuminated  MSS  \  The  fact  that  our  MS.  is  a  late 
descendant  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  would  alone  suffice  to  make 
it  interesting.  But  there  is  another  feature  which  materially 
adds  to  the  importance  of  it.  This  is  an  Index  of  the  subjects 
of  the  illustrations,  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
and  occurring  on  two  leaves  immediately  after  the  Ealendar. 
It  is  in  Norman  French,  and  evidently  did  not  originate  with 
this  Psalter,  for  in  several  instances  the  words  of  the  description 
of  the  picture  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  artist.  Now,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  painter  of  the  pictures  is  not  responsible 
for  the  description  of  them,  but  that  he  was  working  on  an 
earlier  document  which  he  only  imperfectly  comprehended.  It 
is,  however,  unlikely  that  the  descriptive  Index  is  more  than 
a  hundred  years  older  at  most  than  the  pictures.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  description  of  the  MS. 

Kctiendar.  I  here  give  the  more  remarkable  festivals  which  occur  in 
each  month. 

£  la.  November.  SS.  Leonard  in  red,  Martin  in  blue,  Edmund  of 
Canterbury  in  blue,  Hugo  and  Anianus  in  red,  Edmund  the  King  in  blue, 
Olement  in  red,  Katherine  in  blue,  Andrew  in  blue. 

Margin.     (a)   A  man  beating  acorns  from  an  oak,  faces  B. 

(b)  Sagittarius,  a  centaur  riding  to  R.  and  shooting. 

The  miniatures  in  the  Kalendar  are  enclosed  in  a  quatrefoil  with  four 
acute  angles  projecting  from  the  four  points  where  the  foils  meet :  this  is 
surrounded  by  a  square  gold  frame.  The  ground  of  the  picture  is  gold, 
the  spandrels  pink  or  blue. 

f.  lb.  December  17.  SS.  Ignatius  Bp.  Conf.  and  Lazarus  Ep.  M.  in 
black ;  25.  Nativ.  Domini  and  S.  Anastasia  in  black,  S.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, erased. 

1  Proceeding*  of  the  Comb.  Ant.  Soc.  vol  vii.  (New  Series,  vol.  i.): 
31—69. 
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(a)  A  man  killing  a  hog :  on  L.  two  beasts :  on  R.  heads 

of  two  white  oxen. 
(d)   Gapricornus,  a  goat  ending  in  a  serpent 
f.  2a.   March.  88.  David  and  Chad  in  black,  Geretrudis,  Patricius  in 
black,  Cuthbert  in  black,  Benedict  in  red.  30.  Eularia  V.  in  black. 

(a)  A  man  in  pointed  hood,  facing  R,  prunes  a  Tine. 

(b)  Aries,  head  to  R,  between  two  trees :  on  one  is  a  bird, 
f.  2b.   April.  8.  Aelphege.  M.  in  black. 

(a)   A  man  stands  holding  a  flowering  branch  in  his  R. 

handy  a  nest  in  his  L. :  a  tree  with  squirrel  on  Z. : 

a  tree  on  R.  with  a  rabbit  by  it 
(6)  Taurus,  head  to      between  trees :  on  one  is  a  bird. 

f.  3&  September.  Transl.  Guthberti  in  black :  6.  SS.  Donatus  et  Presi- 
clius  in  black,  Edith  in  black. 

(a)   Two  men  carry  '  hottes '  of  grapes  to  R.t  to  a  man  in  a 
vat. 

(6)  Libra :  a  man  stands  holding  scales,  between  two  trees : 
on  each  is  a  bird. 

f.  36.  October  8.  S.  Benedicta  V.  in  black  :  88.  Denis  et  soc.  in  blue ; 
Paulinus  in  black,  Wilfrid  in  red,  Wulfrannus  Ep.  Gonf.  in  black,  Ded.  8. 
Michaelis  in  monte  tumba  in  red,  Fredesuide  in  black,  Austraberta  in  black, 
Roinanus  Archiep.  et  Severinus  Ep.  in  black,  Golumbanus  M.  in  black, 
Grispinus  et  Grispinianus  'et  eci  Johannis  de  beuerlaeo '  in  black  ;  if  the 
italicised  words  be  an  addition,  they  were  added  very  shortly  after  the  rest. 

(a)  A  man  sowing :  a  tree  on  Z.,  a  field  on  R. :  he  sows 

from  his  lap. 
(6)   Scorpius,  green,  with  six  legs. 
The  initial  KL  to  each  month  is  full  of  little  animals,  etc.,  in  a  masterly 
style. 

We  now  come  to  the  descriptive  Index,  which  I  here  repro- 
duce in  full,  adding  to  each  entry  a  short  description  of  the 
actual  picture  found  in  the  MS.,  and  short  explanations  where 
they  seem  necessary. 

f.  4a. 

Ps.  i.  Beatus  uir.  Sera  coment  samuel  li  prophetes  met 
sa  mein  su  la  tete  dauid  et  elelist  a  estre  roi  et  dauid  sera  en 
estant  u  mileu  de  ses  freres  •  et  sera  li  plus  petis.  En  cele 
meime  letre  par  desous  coment  dauid  ocit  golie. 

Above,  three  trefoil  arches :  on  L.  four  brethren  face  R. :  in  C.  Samuel 
stands  over  David,  a  small  boy  with  crook  :  on  R.  the  two  parents  face  L. 
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Below,  on  B.,  Goliath,  with  black  and  white  shield,  prostrate,  not  dead :  on  J 
L.  David  with  raised  sword ;  three  trees.   For  the  next  picture  of  this 
cycle  see  Ps.  xxvi.  v. 

ii.  Quare  fremuerunt    Pilates  et  herodes  sunt  fet  amis  en 
la  prise  ihesu  crist. 

Two  figures  on  a  seat :  he  on  L.  has  pointed  cap  and  book,  and  points 
up  to  a  face  in  the  sky  :  he  on  R.  is  crowned.  'The  rulers  take  counsel 
together  against  the  Lord.' 

iii.  Domine  quid  multi(plicati).    Absalon  pent  a  -i-  arbre 
par  les  cheuels,  et  a  -ii*  lances  parmi  le  cors. 

So  in  the  picture  :  the  title  of  the  Psalm  attributes  it  to  David  '  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  his  son.1 

iv.  Cum  inuocarem.    Uns  rois  se  dort  en  un  lit 
'  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep.1   Ps.  iv.  8. 

v.  Verba  mea.  Abraham  debout  lancele  et  son  filz.  J_ 
A  seated  figure  with  staff  thrusts  away  a  woman  (damaged).  v 

vi.  Domine  ne  in  furore.    Dauid  malades  prie  nostre 


David  in  bed,  crowned,  nude :  Christ,  half-length,  with  book  in  the  sky. 

vii.  Domine  deus  mens.  Vns  boms  giete  les  pierres  dun 
mont  en  contre  dauid. 

Shimei  on  L.  in  tunic,  with  lap  full  of  stones :  David  walking  to  R. 
Compare  the  title  of  the  Psalm  :  '  because  of  the  words  of  Cush  the  Benja- 
mite.' 

viii.  Domine  dominus  noster.  Vns  horns  dessce  -i-  pressoir. 
A  man  on  Z.  seems  to  fit  something  on  to  the  screw  of  a  press.   Of.  title, 

« upon  Gittith.' 

ix.  Confitebor  tibi  do(mine).  Vns  prestre  reuestuz  se  con- 
fesse  devant  -i-  autel. 

A  server  in  white  bows  :  a  priest  in  red  chasuble,  with  hands  joined  : 
the  altar  has  chalice  and  corporal.  Compare  the  first  word  of  this  psalm, 
'  Confitebor.' 

x.  In  domino  confido.    Vns  horns  regarde  *i*  corbel. 

A  narrow  upright  picture,  as  are  all  the  initial  I's :  a  man  looks  up  at  a 
bird  on  a  tree,  xi  1, '  that  she  should  flee  as  a  bird  unto  her  hill/  Here 
the  discrepancy  in  numbering  between  Hebrew  and  Latin  Psalms  begins. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  11 
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xi.  Sahium  me  fac.  Vns  angles  busine  et  li  mort  resor- 
dent. 

Two  angels  with  trumpets :  three  shrouded  dead  rising. 

xii.  Vsque  quo  domine.   Vns  horns  reuest  -i-  prouoire  nu. 

A  man  in  red  tunic  on  L.  puts  on  (or  takes  off)  a  blue  chasuble  oyer  the 
head  of  a  priest  in  an  alb,  whose  head  and  arms  are  concealed  by  the 
chasuble. 

xiii.  Dixit  ineipiens.    Vns  iuis  regarde  la  terre  qi  pleure. 

A  tree  on  a  mound :  the  Jew  in  pointed  cap  looks  to  Z.,  and  points  to 
R.   Op.  5, '  They  were  then  in  great  fear ':  but  the  subject  is  not  clear. 

xiv.  Domine  quis  habitabit    Sainte  eglise  tient  -i-  calice. 
The  Church,  crowned,  with  banner-cross,  chalice  and  corporal.  She 

symbolises  the  righteous  described  in  the  Psalm. 

xv.  Conserua  me  domine.    Ihesu  crist  resort  del  sepulcre. 

Christ  rising,  supported  by  two  angels,  holds  a  resurrection-cross. 
'  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  helL' 

xvi.  Exavdi  domine.  Dauid  est  a  genouz  mains  iointes  et 
nostre  seigneur  le  corone. 

Christ,  half-length,  in  a  semicircle  in  the  sky,  crowns  David  kneeling. 
'  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness.' 

xvii.  Diligam  te  domine.    Vns  enfes  port  le  corone  a  dauid. 

A  boy  (the  Amalekite)  offers  a  crown  to  David,  seated.  Compare  the 
title  of  the  Psalm. 

xviii.  Celi  enarrant    Li  sains  espirit  descent  as  apostres. 
Eleven  (or  twelve)  apostles  seated:  the  dove  descends  vertically: 

( Their  sound  is  gone  out,'  etc. 

xix.  Exaudiat  te.   Dauid  est  couuert  de  la  main  deieu. 

Christ,  half-length,  in  sphere :  a  kneeling  female  figure  below.  '  With 
the  wholesome  strength  of  his  right  hand.' 

xx.  Domine  in  uirtube.  Dauid  est  en  estant  et  dieu 
corone. 

Christ,  as  above,  crowns  David  standing:  below  Christ  is  an  altar. 
'  Thou  hast  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon  his  head.' 

xxi.  Dem  dens  mem.    Ihesu  crist  en  la  croiz. 

The  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  John:  the  Sun  and  Moon  above. 
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xxii.  Dommu8  regit  me.  Li  puples  repaire  de  chaitiuoison 
de  babyloine. 

A  Jew,  a  woman  and  a  child  and  three  others  go  to  R.  to  the  gate  of  a 
city.  ( He  shall  convert  my  soul/ 

xxiii.  Domini  est  terra.   Ihesu  crist  brise  le  portes  deinfer. 
Christ  with  resurrection-cross,  kicks  down  the  gate  of  Hell  (a  castle) : 

three  souls  and  three  devils  are  seen.  '  Lift  up  your  heads/  etc. 

xxiv.  Ad  te  domine  lenaui.   Deus  homes  batent  le  tierche 

et  il  regarde  uers  le  cel. 

A  man  between  two  others,  one  with  raised  stick,  the  other  with  raised 
fist  *  Consider  mine  enemies  how  many  they  are/ 

xxv.  Iudica  me  domine.  Li  angle  ist  de  fontaine  renouelez. 

An  angel  emerging  from  a  well-head  in  a  mound  flies  upwards :  architec- 
ture above.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  here  :  it  is  the  eagle  (aigle)  which 
flies  to  a  fountain  to  renew  its  youth,  not  the  angel 

xxvi.  Dominus  illuminatio.  Sera  comment  dauid  porte  le 
chief  golie  en  ierusalem  et  desus  coment  le  fames  li  uient  e 
lencontre  o  tabors  et  autres  estrumens  et  mainent  les  caroles 
e  chantent  Saul  en  ocis  •  mil  •  et  •  dauid  •  x  •  mile  • 

Above,  David,  a  boy,  holding  a  head,  walks  R.  to  a  gate :  below,  five 
women,  one  dancing,  the  rest  playing.  This  is  the  David-series,  continued 
from  Ps.  i.  The  descriptions  seem  to  come  from  a  different  band :  they  are 
much  longer  and  more  detailed. 

xxvii    Ad  te  domine.    Dauid  ueure  el  tabernacle. 

David  crowned  kneels  at  an  altar.  '  When  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward 
thy  holy  temple.' 

xxviii.  Afferte  domino.  Li  prestre  sacrefie  le  moton 
deuant  le  autel. 

A  priest  in  chasuble  holds  a  lamb  and  kneels  at  an  altar :  '  Bring  young 
rams  unto  the  Lord.9 

xxix.  ExaXtabo  te  domine.    Li  prestres  sacre  le  temple. 
Acolyte :  Priest  at  altar  with  chalice  upon  it. 

xxx.  In  te  domine  speraui.  Li  oisiax  eschape  de  la  pan  tier 
al  home. 

Man  in  blue  holds  a  string  with  loops  at  intervals :  two  birds  have 
their  feet  caught  in  it,  a  third  flies  away :  'Draw  me  out  of  the  net,'  etc. 

11—2 
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xxxi.  Beati  quorum.    Vns  prestres  baptise  -i-  enfant. 
Acolyte :  priest  immerses  a  child  in  a  large  red  pool :  two  women  on  R. 

'Whose  unrighteousness  is  forgiven.' 

xxxii.  Eandtateiusti.  Ihesu  crist  tient  une  corone  et  -i*  flael. 

Christ  seated  full-face  holds  a  crown  and  flail:  'The  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven/  etc. 

xxxiii.  Benedicam  dorninum.  Dauid  se  fet  fol  deuant 
abymelech. 

David  crowned  holds  a  club  and  a  round  cake,  as  the  conventional  fool : 
three  men  on  R.  watching  him.   Cf.  Title  of  this  Psalm. 

xxxiv.  Iudica  domine.  Ihesu  crist  tient  la  croiz  et  la 
lance. 

Christ  full-face,  as  described :  'Bring  forth  the  spear/  etc. 

xxxv.  Dixit  iniustus.  Vns  horns  fiert  un  autre  dun  coutel 
en  besant. 

As  described:  it  represents  Joab  and  Amasa:  'The  words  of  his  mouth 
...are  full  of  deceit/ 

xxxvi.  Noli  ermdari.    Vns  horns  quiert  herbe. 

A  man  stooping  gathers  grass  sprinkled  with  gold  and  flowers,  a  tree 
behind:  'They  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass.' 

xxxvii.  Domine  ne  in  furore.  Dauid  regarde  le  cotel 
sanglant  emplorant. 

David  crowned,  seated,  holds  and  looks  at  a  knife  or  dagger:  a  Prophet 
(Gad)  on  Z.,  a  mailed  man  (Joab)  on  R.  David  choosing  the  pestilence. 
2  Sam.  xxiv. 

xxxviii.  Died  oustodiam.  Vn  latre  sera  coment  saul  li  rois 
se  siet  en  sa  chaise.  E  desous  sera  dauid  harpant.  et  saul  li 
getera  -i-  glaiue  por  li  ocire  et  dauid  saclinera  por  echuer  le  cop. 

Above,  Saul  crowned,  seated  under  the  central  arch  of  three :  he  thrusts 
with  a  lance  into  the  lower  division  of  the  letter,  where  David  sits  on  a 
chair  harping.  The  third  of  the  David-cycle  of  pictures. 

xxxix.  Expectans  expectant.  Dex  tret  dauid  de  labor  a 
une  main  et  a  lautre  tient  la  corone. 

Christ  holding  a  crown  pulls  up  David  (a  boy  in  red)  from  a  recumbent 
position :  'He  brought  me  out  of  the  horrible  pit' 
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xl.    Beatus  qui  intelligit.    Dauid  done  le  pain  au  poure. 

A  man  with  a  basket  of  loaves,  which  David  stands  and  distributes  to 
five  poor  people :  'Considereth  the  poor  and  needy.' 

xli.  Quemadmodum  desiderata  Vns  horns  ocit  un  cerf  qui 
boit. 

A  man  shooting  at  a  stag  which  is  drinking  from  a  stream.  'As  the 
hart  pants.1 

xlii.    Iudica  Trie  dens.    Li  prestres  est  a  lautel. 

Deacon  in  white  with  circular  Jldbellum:  priest  in  chasuble  at  altar: 
architecture  above:  'Introibo  ad  altare  del' 

xliii.  Dens  auribus.  Li  iuis  busine  de  ioie  que  son  anemi 
fuit. 

A  man  in  a  tower  blows  a  trumpet:  below,  two  mailed  men  ride  off  to 
R.   'It  is  thou  that  savest  us  from  our  enemies/  etc. 

xliv.  Eructauit.  Marie  est  saune  par  desus  •  les  puceles 
tymbrent  desoz. 

Above,  three  arches :  a  woman  sits  full  face  in  the  centre  one :  below, 
three  womeu  hold  square  musical  instruments.  '  With  joy  and  gladness 
shall  they  be  brought' 

xlv.  Deus  noster  refugium.  La  s^nagoge  est  auuglee  •  et 
saint  eglise  est  tote  droite. 

The  Church  crowned  with  cross-banner  and  chalice:  the  Synagogue 
blue  and  gold  with  broken  banner  and  tables  of  the  Law:  her  crown  falls. 

xlvi.  Omnes  gentes.  Lasscension  de  nostre  seignor  [le 
refuse]. 

The  ascension;  Christ's  feet  only  seen:  the  Virgin  present:  (God  is 
gone  up.' 

xlvii.    Magnus  dominus.    Herodes  freit  les  nes. 

Two  ships:  in  one  a  king,  in  the  other  two  men  breaking  the  ships. 
'Thou  shalt  break  the  ships  of  the  sea.'  Cf.  the  west  portal  of  Amiens: 
Legenda  Aurea  on  Innocents'  Day,  etc. 

xlviii.  Audite  hec.  Li  riches  muret  et  diables  enportent 
lame. 

A  man  in  bed;  two  black-winged  devils  draw  his  soul  from  his  mouth. 
'  Rich  men  also  die.' 
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xlix.  Deus  deonm.  Li  iuis  sacrefie  et  men  seingnor  le 
refuse. 

A  Jew  with  sheaf  kneels  at  an  altar:  Christ  half-length  in  sphere 
repulses  him  with  the  back  of  his  hand:  'If  I  be  hungry  I  will  not  tell 
thee/  etc. 

1.  Miserere  mei  Nathan  demostre  le  oeille  a  dauid  et  il 
sagenoille. 

A  man  with  book :  Nathan  in  pointed  cap  points  to  the  eye  of  David 
crowned:  one  man  on  22.:  all  standing.  This  is  a  misunderstanding: 4 oeille' 
is  for  modern  'ouaille'= sheep,  and  refers  to  Nathan's  parable  of  the  ewe- 
lamb.   The  artist  has  taken  it  to  mean  'eye.' 

li.   Quid  gloriaris.    Vns  horns  ocit  •  i  •  prestre. 

A  man  with  raised  sword  (Doeg)  about  to  smite  a  priest  in  chasuble 
(Ahimelech).  The  title  refers  to  Doeg. 

lii.  Dixit  insipiens.  En  la  letre  sera  coment  abymelech  •  i  * 
prestres  donne  a  dauid  pains  an  un  corbelon.  desous  oil  prestres 
meimes  balle  a  dauid  la  glaiue  golie  qil  gardeit  e  doech  -i-  patres 
de  saul  sera  deles  eus  qi  les  regardera. 

Above,  a  boy  with  basket  of  bread:  Ahimelech  in  hood  and  cape  gives 
it  to  David :  below,  a  youth  (Doeg)  seated  with  lance :  Ahimelech  points  to 
him  and  to  David.   The  fourth  of  the  David-cycle. 

liii.  Deus  in  nomine  tuo.  Dauid  tranche  a  saul  le  orl  de 
son  mantel. 

David  crowned  cuts  the  mantle  of  Saul  in  pointed  cap:  both  stand. 
Gf.  the  title. 

liv.  Exavdi  deus.  Vn  nes  emperil  et  cil  de  dens  crient 
merci  a  nostre  seignor. 

Two  men  in  a  ship  pray:  ' Because  of  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest'  (?)• 

lv.  Miserere  mei.  Saul  dort  et  dauid  tient  le  henap  et  la 
lance. 

Saul  in  bed :  David,  crowned,  at  the  foot  holds  a  lance.   CI  title. 

lvi  Miserere  mei  Dauid  ment  en  tapignathe  et  •  i  •  message 
le  conte  a  saul. 

David  crowned,  with  staff:  on  R.  a  man  kneels  to  Saul  seated,  in  cap. 
C£  title. 
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lvii.  Si  uere  utique.  Vn  enchanteur  desus  et  •  j  •  aspis 
desoz  el  tient  sa  que  as  dens. 

Above,  a  man  with  a  short  stick  balances  a  bowl  on  a  stick  (a  conjuror). 
Below,  a  man  seated  between  trees  holds  a  bag  in  R.  hand  and  a  snake  in 
L.  'The  charmer/  The  picture  here  does  not  quite  answer  to  the 
description. 

lviii.   Eripe  me.    Michol  met  dauid  hors  par  la  fenestre. 
David  is  stepping  out  of  the  window.   Compare  title. 

lix.    Deus  repulisti.   Dauid  embrase  due  cuntree. 

David  and  another  at  the  gate  of  a  city:  flames  at  the  windows  and 
door:  David  touches  the  gate  with  a  rod. 

lx.   Exaudi  deus.    Dauid  corone  foule  le  diable. 

David  crowned  stands  on  a  devil:  4  A  strong  tower  for  me  against  the 
enemy.' 

lxL   Nonne  deo.   La  tor  chiet  sua  les  orgailleus. 
Two  men  on  L.  of  a  tower,  one  on  R. ;  two  turrets  fall :  4  As  a  broken 
wall  shall  ye  be.' 

lxii.   Deus  dew  mens.    Dauid  est  repost  al  desert. 
David  crowned  sits  under  a  tree  on  a  seat.   Compare  title. 

lxiii.    Exaudi  deus.    Li  archiers  agait  dauid. 

Above,  David  sits  between  trees.  Below,  a  man  with  bow :  a  tree  on  L. 
4  Have  bent  their  bow.' 

lxiv.    Te  decet  ymnus.    Li  rois  trait  les  iuis  chaitis. 

A  king  takes  the  hand  of  a  Jew  in  a  gateway :  in  a  domed  circular 
building  above  are  seen  three  Jews.  4  My  iniquities  prevail  against  me'  (?). 

lxv.    Jubilate.    Les  lions  resuscite  ses  filz. 
The  lions  (three)  are  black  and  maneless.   4  Who  holdeth  our  soul  in 
life.1  (?) 

lxvi.  Deus  misereatur.  Aaron  tient  la  uerge  foillie  et  florie. 
Aaron  is  in  pointed  cap.    The  Psalm  resembles  the  priestly  blessing  in 
Num.  vi. 

lxvii.    Exurgat  deus.    Moyses  et  Aaron  descent  larche. 

A  ship  with  towers  in  it  (this  is  the  ark,  confused  with  that  of  Noah) : 
in  the  towers  are  Moses  and  Aaron  :  in  the  body  of  the  ship  two  men  work 
with  auger  and  axe.   4  When  thou  wentest  through  the  wilderness,'  etc 
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lxviii.  Saluum  me  fae.  En  la  letre  sera  larche  nostre 
seigneur  bus  *i*  char  qe  diec  bof  meneront  et  dauid  harpera  par 
deuant  larche  et  sera  uestus  dun  rochiet  blanc.  E  par  desus 
sera  michol  la  fame  dauid  qui  esgardera  dauid  par  une  fenestre 
e  fera  une  contenance  qele  le  despise. 

Above,  the  ark  and  David  as  described :  below,  Michal  stretches  out  of 
a  window  and  gesticulates  at  David  above.   Fifth  of  the  David-cycle. 

lxix.  Deu8  in  adiutorium.  «ij«  larrons  copient  le  chief  y- 
boseth  ella  portent  a  dauid. 

David  sits  crowned,  with  sword :  one  man  kneels  and  holds  a  sword  and 
the  head  of  Ishbosheth,  the  other  stands. 

lxx.  In  te  domine.  Dauid  est  en  la  hautesce  de  la  tor  et 
son  anemi  desoz. 

David  with  crown  and  sceptre  in  a  high  blue  tower :  three  mailed  men 
on  horses  below  :  '  Mine  euemies  speak  against  me/  etc. 

lxxi.    Dens  indicium,    -ii-  horns  aorent  les  ydoles. 
Three  Jews  kneel  to  two  images,  red  and  green,  on  slender  columns. 
'Prayer  shall  be  made  ever  unto  him.'(?) 

lxxii.    Qucm  bonus.    Moyses  depieche  le  tables. 
Moses,  horned :  the  tables  fall,  broken.   '  I  was  envious  at  the  wicked.' 

lxxiii.    Vt  quid  dens.    Diex  deboute  la  synagoge. 

Christ,  half-length,  in  sphere,  pushes  with  a  stick  at  the  Synagogue, 
who  appears  as  in  xlv.   '  Why  hast  thou  cast  us  off  for  ever.' 

lxxiv.    Confitebimur  tibi.  Vns  horns  se  confesse  a  -j*  prestre. 
A  man  kneels  to  a  hooded  monk.  '  Confitebimur.' 

lxxv.  Notu8  in  iudea.  Diex  oste  la  couerture  de  sus  de  la 
synagoge. 

Christ  (as  in  lxxiii.)  lifts  the  quilt  off  a  crowned  king  in  bed. 

lxxvi.    Voce  mea.    Omitted  in  the  index. 
The  picture  shews  David  kneeling  crowned  by  Christ  in  a  cloud. 

lxxvii.  Attendite  papule.  Moyses  fiert  la  pierre  de  la  verge 
et  le  ewe  en  issi. 

Moses,  horned,  with  tables  and  rod;  water  comes  out  of  the  ground: 
( He  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness.' 
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lxxviii.  Deus  uenerunt.  Les  bestes  m8  iuent  les  cors  de 
seins. 

Two  grey  beasts  eat  two  white  corpses:  a  tree  behind.  "The  flesh  of  thy 
saints  onto  the  beasts  of  the  land.' 

lxxix.    Qui  regis  israel.    Diex  plante  la  uigne. 

Christ,  between  two  vines  with  fruit,  tends  one  on  L.  'Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine,'  etc. 

lxxx.  Exultate  deo.  Vne  chiuachie  de  gens  qi  entrent  en 
une  cite  et  fames  pardesoz  qui  font  [en  une  cite  qi  font  sic] 
porter  une  chasse  deuant  eles. 

Above,  five  men  ride  to  A:  below,  a  gate:  three  women:  two  men 
carry  a  blue-roofed  ark  to  B.  Sixth  of  the  David-cycle:  illustrates  the 
same  event  as  Ixviii.  or  else  illustrates  the  Psalm.  I  have  a  leaf  of  a  xivth 
cent  Psalter  (French)  in  which  the  same  scene  is  given  for  Exultate. 

lxxxi.  Deus  stetit.  Les  ydoles  trubuchent  deuant  ihesu 
crist. 

Christ:  two  figures  on  columns  falL  '  A  judge  among  gods/ 

Ixxxii.  Dew  quia  similis.  Helbora  fiche  clous  el  temple  a 
•j*  martel. 

Deborah  with  a  hammer  drives  a  nail  into  the  front  of  a  church,  above 
a  door.  A  misunderstanding  of  'temple/  which  should  have  been  the 
temples  of  Sisera,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Psalm. 

lxxxiii.  Qu/im  dilecta.  Li  prestres  toz  reuestus  uient  a 
lautel. 

As  ix. :  1  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house/ 

lxxxiv.  Benedixisti.  Nostre  dame  qui  gist  et  lenfant  en 
la  creche. 

The  Virgin  in  bed,  with  a  book :  Joseph,  not  nimbed,  at  the  foot :  above, 
the  manger,  on  a  thin  shaft  :  the  head  of  the  Child  is  seen,  and  the  head  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass.  1  Mercy  and  truth/  etc.:  a  Psalm  interpreted  to  refer 
to  the  Nativity. 

lxxxv.  Inclina  domine.  Vns  oisiax  est  sacrifiez  son  chiel 
(?  chief)  uers  a  son  piez  et  le  autre  sen  vole. 

Under  architecture :  a  dark  bird  flying  upward :  below,  on  an  altar,  lies 
a  similar  bird  with  head  twisted  upward. 
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lxxxvi.    Fundamenta.    Lascention  nostre  dame. 

The  Virgin  in  bed:  ten  heads  of  apostles  seen  over  her :  behind,  Christ 
stands  holding  her  soul.  4  He  was  born  in  her/  etc. 

lxxxvii.    Domine  deus  saiutis.    Core  art  son  fils. 

A  man  in  close  cap  stands  blowing  bellows :  a  youth  with  bound  hands 
and  feet  lies  in  a  fire  on  R.  The  Psalm  is  4  for  the  sons  of  Koran '  and  is  of 
a  penitential  character. 

lxxxviii.  Misericordias.  Li  filz  est  a  la  destre  son  pere  et 
a  la  lune  et  le  solail  soz  ses  piez. 

As  described:  4 His  seat  as  the  sun  before  me/  etc. 

Ixxxix.  Domine  refugivm.  Vns  horns  depart  le  froment  de 
la  paille. 

A  man  holds  a  long  shallow  elliptical  winnowing-basket: 4  In  the  evening 
it  is  cut  down/  etc. 

xc.  Qui  habitat  Ihesu  crist  a  desuz  ses  piez  le  lion  et  le 
dragon. 

Christ  throned  between  two  candlesticks:  under  his  feet  sit  a  black  lion 
and  a  red,  blue  and  white  dragon  :  4  The  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt 
thou  tread  under  thy  feet' 

xci.  Bonum  est  confiteri.  Dauid  est  en  la  hautesce  de  la 
uictorie. 

David  sits  crowned,  with  sword;  on  either  side  stands  a  mailed  man: 
4  Mine  horn  shall  be  exalted/  etc. 

xcii.    Dominus  regnauit.    Ihesu  crist  est  arme. 

Christ  seated  with  book:  (not  armed).  4 Thy  throne  is  established  of 
old/ 

xciii.  Deus  uUionum.  Vns  horns  ocist  j-  autre  et  il  est 
enflambe  de  dieu. 

A  man  with  dagger  in  R.  hand,  his  L.  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  fleeing 
man. on  R. :  a  stream  of  fire  falls  on  him:  4 The  Lord  our  God  shall  destroy 
them.' 

xciv.  Venite  ewulti(emm).  Le  verge  fole  de  hors  a  qi  crist 
dist  ie  ne  vous  sai  pas. 

Z.  a  foolish  virgin :  R.  under  a  trefoiled  arch  Christ  seated,  nimbed :  a 
nimbed  virgin  on  R.:  Christ's  face  is  meant  to  express  surprise:  4 Unto 
whom  I  8ware  in  my  wrath/  etc. 
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xcv.  Gantate  domino.  Li  prestres  tient  le  crist  el  sacra- 
ment. 

A  layman,  and  deacon  (?)  in  white,  kneel:  the  priest  at  the  altar  holds 
the  Host  over  the  chalice :  '0  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.' 

xcvi  Dominvs  regnauib.  Tot  le  peuple  est  encontre  dauid 
qui  uient. 

David  and  another  ride  to  R.  and  are  met  by  three  people  in  a  gate. 

xcvii.  Cantate.  Vns  horns  qi  est  pendu  par  les  cheueus  a 
un  autre  (=  arbre)  et  son  cheual  sen  fuit.  et  uns  horn  a  cheual 
arme  li  vient  par  deiere  et  le  fert  parmi  le  cors  de  une  lance, 
et  par  de  soz  -i-  massager  qi  uient  a  dauid  et  dit  qe  cil  est 
morz  et  dauid  desire  (=  d&hire)  ses  cheueus. 

As  described.  Death  of  Absalom.  Seventh  of  the  David-cycle. 

xcviii.  Dominus  regnavdt.  Dex  parole  a  moysen  en  la 
columbe  de  la  nue. 

Moses,  horned,  with  the  tables,  sits:  Christ  on  Ky  half-length,  in  sphere, 
speaks:  'Moses  and  Aaron  among  his  priests,7  etc 

xcix.    IvbUate.    Crist  pastor  garde  le  oeilles. 

Above,  Christ  sits  full-face  with  book  and  long  curved  horn  or  club: 
below,  three  sheep,  a  goat  and  a  dog,  play  about  on  a  mound :  'The  sheep 
of  his  pasture.' 

c.  Misericordiam.  Vns  horns  est  corone  de  dieu  et  «i«  autre 
embrases. 

Divided  by  the  shaft  of  the  M:  on  L.  Christ  in  a  sphere  crowns  a 
seated  man :  on  under  arches,  a  man  in  the  midst  of  flames  looks  to  L. : 
'Mine  eyes  are  upon  the  faithful.... I  shall  soon  destroy  the  wicked.' 

cL  Domvae  exavdi.  Li  pellican  suscite  ses  oisiax  de  son 
sana 

As  described:  '  I  am  like  a  pelican.' 

cii  Benedic  anima.  Li  aigles  fiert  sa  (?  la)  pierre  de  son 
bee  sur  la  fontaine. 

A  tree  on  L.  \  an  eagle  strikes  his  beak  on  a  white  stone  by  a  stream. 
He  is  renewing  his  youth  by  knocking  off  the  curved  upper  mandible  of  his 
beak  and  subsequently  bathing  in  the  fountain  of  youth:  'Young  and 
lusty  as  an  eagle.' 
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ciii.  Benedic  anima  mea.  Li  asnes  muert  de  soi  de  les  la 
fontaine. 

A  tree:  a  dead  ass  lies  by  a  stream:  'The  wild  asses  quench  their 
thirst... When  thou  takest  away  their  breath  they  die/ 

civ.  Confitemini  do(mino).  Pharaon  li  rois  done  ses  clefs  a 
ioseph. 

Joseph  kneels  to  Pharaoh,  who  gives  him  a  key:  4 He  made  him  lord 
also  of  his  house.' 

cv.    Confitemini  do(mino).    Li  iuis  aorent  le  ueel. 

Three  Jews  kneel  to  a  large  red  calf  standing  on  the  ground:  'They 
made  a  calf  in  Horeb.' 

cvi.    Confitemini  do(mino).    Li  angle  annunce  as  pastors. 

The  angel  sits  on  the  top  of  a  mound  with  a  scroll:  in  front,  one 
shepherd  on  each  side:  two  sheep  and  two  goats  in  the  centre :  'He  sent 
bis  word  and  healed  them/ 

cvii.   Paratum  cor.   Jacob  benist  ses  filz. 

Jacob  has  cross  nimbus  and  sits  full-face  between  looped -up  curtains :  a 
boy  kneels  on  either  side :  Jacob  crosses  his  arms  and  lays  a  hand  on  each 
head:  'Manasseh  is  mine :  Ephraim  also  is  the  strength  of  my  head.' 

cviii.    Dens  laudem.    Iudas  pendu  creue  parmi. 
The  usual  scheme:  'Let  his  days  be  few  and  let  another  take  his  office.' 

cix.  Dixit  dominu8.  Vn  rois  qi  se  gist  et  un  home  parrole. 
et  par  desoz  i-  rois  qi  gist  en  son  lit  trespasse. 

Above,  as  described:  below,  a  king  in  bed,  a  cross  at  his  head,  two 
candles  at  his  feet  The  last  of  the  David-cycle:  it  represents  David's 
last  words  and  death. 

ex.  Confitebor  tibi.  Abraham  ueult  sacrefier  son  filz.  et 
li  angle  prent  lespee  et  li  monstre  i-  moton. 

The  angel  and  ram  are  on  L.  :  4  He  will  ever  be  mindful  of  his 
covenant' 

cxi.   Beatus  uir.    Yns  horns  done  as  poures  les  asmones. 

A  servant  with  basket  of  bread:  a  man  in  the  centre:  three  men  on  L.9 
one  a  cripple  with  'trestles':  'He  hath  dispersed  abroad  and  given  to  the 
poor.' 

cxii.  Laudate  pueri.  Samuel  oint  dauid  qui  garde  les 
oeilles. 
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Dark  ground.  Samuel,  who  is  tall,  anoints  David,  a  boy  with  crook  or 
horn.  On  R.  a  hill,  on  which  are  a  dog,  a  tree,  a  sheep  and  a  goat :  'That 
he  may  set  him  with  the  princes.' 

cxiii  (cxiv,  cxv).    In  earitu.    Li  ^dolatres  aore  lydre. 
A  man  kneels  to  a  figure  on  a  column :  'Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold.' 

cxiv.    Dilexi  quoniam.    Samson  porte  les  portes. 
The  usual  scheme:  'Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death.1 

cxv.  Credidi  propter.  Li  prestres  done  a  boiure  a  «i-  home 
au  calice. 

A  kneeling  layman:  the  priest  holds  the  wafer  in  R.  hand ;  with  L.  hand 
he  holds  the  paten  under  the  man's  chin.  Altar  with  chalice  on  R.  Notice 
that  the  description  implies  that  the  cup  was  to  be  given;  another  mark 
that  the  index  is  earlier  than  the  actual  pictures.  'I  will  take  the  cup  of 
salvation.' 

cxvi.  Laudate  dominum.  Deus  homes  portent  une  grape. 
As  described :  the  two  spies.   I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  this  picture. 

cxvii.  Confitemini.  Vns  home  monte  par  une  eschiele  sus 
un  tor. 

As  described:  'The  stone  which  the  builders  refused,'  etc. 

cxviii.  AJeph.  Beati  immac(ulati).  Vns  homs  estudie  sus 
•i«  liure. 

A  man  in  a  chair,  book  on  desk:  'Thou  hast  charged  that  we  shall 
diligently  keep  thy  commandments.' 

Beth.   In  quo  <MT(iget).    Vns  home  parole  a  deu. 

A  roan  stands;  Christ  speaks  out  of  the  sky:  'With  my  whole  heart 
have  I  sought  thee.' 

Gimel.  Retribue.  Vns  homs  qui  a  «i«  lien  el  col  recoit  loier 
de  deu. 

A  man  kneels;  Christ  in  the  sky:  '0  turn  from  me  shame  and  re- 
buke'(?). 

Daleth.    Adhesit    Dauid  dort,  un  orieller  soz  son  chief. 
As  described;  a  lamp  hangs  above. 

He.  Legem  pone.  Vne  pucele  se  sta  et  *i*  home  li  torne  la 
face. 

The  man  sits  on  R.  and  looks  R. :  the  maid  on  L.  'Turn  away  mine 
eyes  lest  I  behold  vanity.' 
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Vau.   Et  ueniet.    Dauid  est  come  rois  a  genouz. 
As  described ;  Christ  in  the  sky. 

Zain.  Memor  esto.  Vns  horns  qui  uelt  occire  «i«  autre  est 
enbrase  par  deriere. 

A  flame  on  a  man  with  raised  club;  a  man  flees  to  R. :  'I  am  horribly 
afraid,  for  the  ungodly.' 

Chetb.  Portio  mea.  Vns  sestudie  ses  mains  lies  deriere 
le  dos. 

He  is  seated  in  a  chair,  book  on  desk :  'The  congregations  of  the  proud 
have  robbed  me ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  law.1 

Teth.    Bonitatem.    Vns  bouchiers  uelt  ocirre  »i-  martir. 
A  man  with  raised  sword;  a  nimbed  man  kneels:  'The  proud  have 
imagined  a  lie  against  me.' 

Jod.   Manas  tue.   Deu  fait  Adam. 

Adam  is  a  white  figure  lying  on  the  ground:  'Thy  hands  have  made 
me.' 

Caph.   Defecit  in  sa{lutare).    La  purification  nostre  dame. 

Joseph  with  the  doves;  two  women  hold  Christ  oyer  the  altar:  Simeon 
on  22. :  '  My  soul  hath  longed  for  thy  salvation':  a  propos  of  Simeon. 

Lamed.  In  eternum  domine.  Deu  fait  le  solail  et  la  lune 
et  les  estoilles. 

Christ,  full-face,  holds  the  sun  and  moon :  *  They  continue  this  day  ac- 
cording unto  thine  ordinance.' 

Mem.  Qaomodo  dilexi.  Vns  enfes  qui  sciet  en  une  chaire 
et  ensaigne  *i*  veillard. 

The  old  man  is  also  seated :  '  I  am  wiser  than  the  aged.' 

Nun.  Lucerna  pedibus.  Vns  borne  porte  une  lanterne  de- 
uant  un  autre. 

Both  have  staves  and  walk  to  R. :  '  Thy  word  is  a  lamp.' 

Samech.   Iniquos  odio.    Les  columbes  regardent  liaue. 
Four  narrow  open  arches.   In  front  at  bottom  a  battlement,  behind 
which  is  water ;  the  arches  are  topped  by  canopies  and  balls,  on  which  sit 
two  doves.   ?  Meaning. 
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Ain.  Feci  indicium.  Crist  parole  as  iuis  •  et  iuis  tornent 
ses  dos. 

The  Jowb  go  to  R. :  Christ  sits  on  L.  with  book :  '  They  have  destroyed 
thy  law.' 

Fe.   MirabUia.   Li  angles  salue  la  glorieuse  vierge. 
*  When  thy  word  goeth  forth.' 

Tsade.  Iustus  es.  Li  sains  esperis  decent  sus  les  apostres. 
The  Virgin  is  absent.   '  My  zeal  hath  even  eaten  me.' 

Koph.    ClamauL    Vns  iuens  moins  prie. 

A  black  monk  kneels  at  an  altar  on  R. ;  the  Divine  Hand  in  the  sky  : 
( I  call  with  my  whole  heart' 

Resh.  Vide  humilitatem.  Vns  home  velt  ocirre  »i«  serpent 
et  li  serpens  repont  son  chief. 

A  man  shoots  with  a  bow  at  a  dragon  creeping  into  a  hole  in  a  mound. 
?  Meaning. 

Shin.   Principes.    Vns  martyrs  est  batuz  tot  nuz. 
He  kneels ;  two  men  scourge  him :  '  Princes  have  persecuted  me.' 

Tau.  Appropinquet.  Vns  home  porte  une  oeille  •  sus  les 
espaules. 

The  sheep  is  blue :  '  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost' 

cxix.  Ad  dommwm  cum  trib[ularer].  Vns  home  prie  el 
primer  autel  de  -xv»  degres. 

A  man  kneels  at  an  altar  on  the  top  of  xv  steps,  red,  pink  and  blue. 
The  first  Song  of  Degrees. 

cxx.  Leuaui.  Vns  home  touche  la  busine  en  la  hautesce 
de  la  tor. 

The  'tower'  is  a  large  castle :  ' The  Lord  is  thy  keeper' :  meant  for  a 
watchman. 

cxxi.    Letatus  sum.    Vns  home  entre  el  temple. 

A  tree  on  L.  \  a  man  stoops  to  enter  the  temple  door:  '  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord.' 

cxxiL  Ad  te  leuaui.  Vne  pucele  regarde  les  mains  sa 
dame. 

The  mistress  is  crowned :  '  As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden,'  etc. 
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cxxiii.  Nisi  quia  dominus.  Vex  (/.  Dex)  tret  uns  home  de 
liawe  par  la  main. 

As  described.   ( The  waters  had  drowned  us.' 

cxxiv.  Qui  confidunt.  Vns  home  uelt  toucher  une  pucele  • 
et  dex  la  fiert  sur  la  main  de  une  verge. 

Christ  in  the  sky  smites  the  hand  of  the  maid :  '  Lest  the  righteous  pat 
their  hand  unto  wickedness.' 

f.  5  6.  cxxv.  In  conuertendo.  Vns  home  porte  a  ioie  les 
bles. 

A  man  carrying  a  sack,  under  architecture:  'Shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  joy/  etc. 

cxxvi.  Nisi  dominus  edificaJ^uerit).  Li  apostres  oste  la 
poudre  de  ses  piez  deuant  les  iuis. 

An  apostle  stoops  and  touches  his  foot:  three  Jews  look  at  him :  '  When 
they  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate.' 

cxxvii.  Beati  omnes.  Li  iustes  siet  a  table  et  sa  feme  et 
ces  enfans. 

Three  (or  four)  children  on  R. :  1  Thy  wife  shall  be/  etc. 

cxxviii.  Sepe  expugnauenmt.  Vns  home  est  a  genouz  •  et 
•i*  autre  met  pierres  sor  lui. 

A  man  crouching;  another  puts  stones  on  his  back,  which  stones  he 
takes  out  of  his  lap :  *  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back.' 

cxxix.  De  profundi*  da(maui).  Ionas  ist  del  uentre  del 
poisson. 

Above,  Nineveh :  below,  Jonah,  nude,  ejected  by  the  whale :  '  Out  of 
the  deep.' 

cxxx.    Domine  non  est.    La  feme  alaite  son  enfant. 
'  Like  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  from  his  mother.' 

cxxxi.  Memento  do(mine).  Crist  et  sa  mere  sunt  resuscites 
de  sepucres. 

Divided  vertically :  on  L.  Christ,  half-length,  stands  in  the  tomb  with 
cross  and  book:  on  R.  the  Virgin  similarly  represented,  with  book  and 
palm :  '  This  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever.' 

cxxxii.    Ecce  quam  bonum.    Dieu  oint  aaron  a  prestre. 

Aaron  in  bed  in  a  conical  mitre :  Christ  stands  over  him  with  a  vessel 
and  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast :  '  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment,'  etc. 
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cxxxiii.  Ecce  nunc  be(nedicite).  Vns  angles  est  sus  une 
eschiele  •  et  «i«  autre  luint  a  iacob. 

On  L.  an  angel  on  a  ladder:  on  R.  an  angel  wrestles  with  Jacob:  (Te 
that  by  night  stand,'  etc. 

cxxxiv.  Lavdate  nomen  domini.  Vns  home  est  en  la 
hautesce  des  -xv-  degreces. 

A  man  sits  on  the  top  of  xv  steps ;  a  tree  on  each  side.  The  last  Song 
of  Degrees. 

cxxxv.    Confitemmi.    Iosue  pendi  -v-  rois. 

Joshua  stands  on  L.  Three  kings  hang  on  a  gibbet,  with  bound  hands: 
'  And  slew  mighty  kings.1 

cxxxvi.  Super  flumina.  Li  iuis  pleure  soz  «i-  fleue  ses 
orgnes  penduz  a  -i-  sauz. 

A  Jew  sits  dejected  by  a  stream  :  a  tree  with  red  robe  hanging  on  it : 
*  There  we  sat  down/  etc 

cxxxvii.    Confttebor.  blank. 

The  picture  shows  a  man  in  pointed  cap  and  robes,  face  R.9  holding  a 
scroll.  See  Cantic.  L 

cxxxviii.    Domine  probasti  me.    Li  rois  teint  ses  longes. 

A  king,  tightening  his  belt,  holds  the  loose  end  of  it :  1  My  reins  are 
thine.' 

cxxxix.    Eripe  me.   Deus  champions  se  combattent. 
They  have  shields  and  hammers :  *  Stir  up  strife  all  the  day  long'  (?). 

cxl.   Domine  clcmaui.   Marie  se  sta  au  solail. 
The  Virgin  stands  holding  the  Child ;  the  sun  on  R. :  ' Keep  me  from 
the  snares' :  cf.  Rev.  xii. 

cxli.    Voce  mea.   Crist  est  enseueli. 

Christ  in  a  shroud ;  two  Jews  behind  the  tomb :  '  Bring  my  soul  out  of 
prison.' 

cxlii.  Domine  exaudi.  Crist  enseueli  est  garde  des  chiualers. 

Angel  on  L.\  women  above  on  R.\  the  tomb  empty;  three  guards 
below  :  *  Quicken  me,  0  Lord.' 

cxliii.  Benedictus  dominus  deus.  Dauid  se  combat  contre 
golie. 

As  usual :  '  Which  teacheth  my  hands  to  war.' 

C.A.8.  Comm.    Vol.  VIII.  12 
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cxliv.    Exaltobo  te.    Crist  lieue  dauid  pluuiant  en  eawe. 
Christ  washes  David  in  a  tub.   ?  Meaning. 

cxlv.    Lauda  anima,    Crist  sane  lea  clops. 
Two  cripples  healed  by  Christ :  *  The  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are  fallen.' 

cxlvi.  Laudate  dominum.  Li  poretin  uiuent  de  la  rosee 
del  ciel. 

Six  birds  in  a  nest;  a  stream  descends  on  them :  *  Feedeth  the  young 
ravens.' 

cxlvii  (cxlvii.  12 — end).  Lauda  ierusalem.  Li  sires  est 
sus  la  tor  de  iherusalem. 

Christ  stands  in  a  tower  and  holds  the  globe  0 :  '  He  hath  blessed  thy 
children/  etc. 

cxlviii.  Laudate  dominum  de  cells.  Vns  home  comande  a 
langle  a  loer  dieu. 

Christ,  half-length,  holds  the  globe ;  below  are  an  angel  and  a  man : 
*  Praise  him,  all  ye  angels  of  his.' 

cxlix.    Cantate.    Pierres  tient  lempereur  par  la  chaine. 

S.  Peter,  with  the  keys,  holds  the  end  of  a  cord  which  is  on  the  neck  of 
a  seated  king :  '  To  bind  their  kings  in  chains.' 

cL    Laudate.    Li  angle  loent  dieu  a  cymbres  et  cymbales. 
Three  angels  with  cymbals :  Christ  in  the  sky  on  L. :  '  Praise  him  upon 
the  loud  cymbals.' 

Ccmtica.    (A  line  blank.) 

i.  Confitebor.    Vns  propbete  tient  -i»  roule. 
As  cxxxvii.   Isaiah  xxv. 

ii.  Ego  dixi  in  dimidio.    Vns  rois  gist  malades. 
A  king  (Hezekiah)  in  a  bed ;  looped-up  white  curtains. 

iii.  Exultauit.   Vne  feme  teient  un  liure. 

exu  cor 

Hannah  kneels  at  an  altar  with  an  open  book,  inscribed :  Ita    in  do 

uit  min 

iv.  Cantemus.    Vne  feme  chante. 
Miriam  with  a  book  inscribed  cantemus  dno. 

v.  Domine  audiui.  Vns  prophetes  monstres  ihesu  crist  au 
doit  en  la  cresche. 
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Habakkuk  sits  on  L.  and  points  to  Christ  in  the  manger,  the  ox  and  ass 
above :  '  In  medio  duorum  animalium  innotesceris.'   Hab.  iii.  2. 

vi.  Audite  cell.  Moyses  de  une  part  •  et  une  pucele  dautre 
part. 

Moses,  horned,  on  a  maiden  red  on  R,  both  on  one  seat  ?  Moses 
and  Miriam. 

vii.  Te  deum  L(audcmu8).    Li  angle  loent  dieu. 

Four  coped  clerks  at  a  lectern :  does  not  answer  to  the  description. 

viii.  Benedicite.   Troins  enfans  en  une  fornesse. 

The  three  children  sit  in  an  oven :  below,  a  trefoiled  arch ;  no  fire. 

ix.  Benedictus.   Zacharias  et  elyzabeth. 

Zacharias  with  a  book  sits  and  talks  to  Elizabeth,  nimbed,  seated. 

x.  Magnificat.    Elizabeth  et  nostre  dame. 
The  Visitation ;  two  figures  only. 

xi.  Nunc  dimittis.  Symeon  qui  tient  nostre  seigneor  en 
sea  bras. 

Joseph  on  L.  with  doves.  The  Virgin  supports  Christ,  who  stands  on 
the  altar.  Simeon  on  R. 

xii.  [Gloria  in  excelsis.]    Omitted  in  index. 

The  picture  has :  above,  Christ,  half-length,  in  sphere,  holding  divided 
globe  (see  cxlvil)  and  blessing ;  below,  four  angels  in  white  stand  praising. 

xiiL   (faicumque  uvti.   Vne  maieste. 

Christ  seated  in  a  quatrefoil  blessing ;  in  the  spandrels,  the  Evangelistic 
emblems,  with  the  names  on  scrolls. 

The  last  leaf  of  the  MS.  is  gone,  but  no  pictures  are  lost. 

On  f.  4  b  are  scribbles  in  the  margin.  J.  herdinges  apvd  

and'Wyllyamfroolk.' 

The  line-fillings,  mostly  rabbits  and  dogs,  are  excellent 
throughout  the  volume;  and,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
pictures,  the  execution  nowhere  falls  off 
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II.   On  a  Greek  Psalter  in  the  Library  of 
Emmanuel  College. 

The  Psalter  in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College  which  I 
am  now  about  to  describe  may  possibly  be — in  fact,  in  my 
opinion  is — a  very  noteworthy  piece  of  evidence  in  connexion 
with  the  study  of  Greek  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Its  mark  in  the  College  Library  is  3. 3.  22  (formerly  2. 2. 14). 
It  is  not  one  of  Archbishop  Sancroft's  gifts  to  the  College,  nor 
is  it  known  who  was  the  donor ;  it  is  so  fragmentary,  moreover, 
that  no  notice  of  its  medieval  possessors  survives  in  it.  Lagarde 
calls  it  Codex  P  of  the  Psalms ;  in  Holmes  and  Parsons'  LXX  it 
is  No.  294.  Holmes  attributes  it  to  cent.  x.  Astle  in  his 
Progress  of  the  art  of  writing  (p.  75  and  PL  6)  gives  a  short 
notice  and  a  facsimile  of  a  few  lines.  I  have  not  found  any 
other  mention  of  it. 

It  consists  of  26  leaves  in  small  folio  and  contains  parts  of 
Pss.  lxxi — lxxxi,  cxxvii — cxxix,  cxxxv — cxxxvi,  cxxxvii — cxliv. 

f.  1  a  begins  Xvrpoxrcrc  rag  yfrvxas  avr&v  lxxi.  14. 

On  f.  8  b  is  the  signature  of  the  quire,  xi.  So  that  ten  quires  of  8  leaves, 
80  leaves  in  all,  are  wanting  at  the  beginning. 

f.  166  ends  with  lxxxi.  7  vpeU  dc  cfr,  and  has  the  signature  xii.  A  late 
note  (cent.  xviL  or  xviii.)  says  Desunt  multae  paginae. 

f.  17  a  begins  Yiourio-ov  (=v«w  <rov)  a>s  yto^vra  fXt*  cxxvii,  3,  and 
the  hand  from  this  point  is  larger  and  coarser,  though  not  later  in  date. 

f.  17  b  ends  irpmas  /*c(xpO  cxxix.  6. 

f.  18  a  begins  k€  c£ay<rya>m  rov  irjk  cxxxv.  11. 

f.  ISb  ends  Bafflkmvos)  cxxxvi.  1. 

f.  19  a  begins  ori  r^Kovaap  cxxxvii.  4. 

f.  26  b  ends  with  k(  eis  rov  cava  rov  €cdvos  cxliv.  21  end,  and  has  the 
signature  xxi1. 

The  interest  of  the  book,  briefly  stated,  lies  in  this :  that  it 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  twelfth  century;  that  it  was  certainly 
not  written  by  a  Greek  (or  in  Greece);  and  that  it  was  probably 

1  The  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  in  red,  and  so  also  is  the  initial  of  each 
verse. 
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^itKO  £  ^icouH  hilBpap^  cam 
etnaroft pioi  s  4^*1  lif cu  p$cid 

t&ctno  <fcouM»oi*  to  ctofcuoij 


CFOuef>^OJ  O^QJ*  M I  M«p* 

tni  pic  ^PG-Oicofm^fiiutmici. 
<£wpoia?jree^am£»<?a»  hcu 

£P  C  C^iar  Tlp%  pePOJp:  |Q60 
4  ?/^P^riC0H60UTIDC: 


Pk  lzxii.  (Izziii.)  8—16. 
Pw.  1. 
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written  in  England.  Several  points  lead  me  to  the  belief  in 
its  non-Greek  origin :  first,  the  vellum,  which  is  to  my  mind  just 
like  the  vellum  of  Western  MSS.  and  not  like  that  of  Greek  MSS.; 
next,  the  writing,  of  which  more  anon ;  thirdly,  certain  glosses 
which  I  find  in  it ;  and  fourthly,  the  signatures  of  the  quires. 

The  writing  is  a  principal  point,  naturally.  The  two  pages, 
facsimiles  of  which  accompany  this  paper  (figs.  1,  2),  amply 
suffice  to  show  the  remarkable  aspect  and  character  of  the  MS. 
They  are  taken  from  the  two  ends  of  the  book ;  for,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  the  writing,  after  f.  17,  becomes  larger  and 
coarser  than  in  the  earlier  leaves.  The  impression  which  one 
gathers  at  the  first  glance  is  that  the  scribe  has  been  influenced 
by  Russian  or  Slavonic  writing ;  but  a  closer  examination  shows 
that  what  he  has  been  doing  is  to  copy  painfully  and  exactly, 
letter  by  letter,  from  a  manuscript  written  in  early  minuscules. 
The  slow  and  laborious  character  of  the  work  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  as  we  look  further  into  the  MS.:  and  the 
conviction  speedily  arises  that  no  Greek  could  possibly  have 
written  such  a  hand  as  this. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  details  about  the  script. 
I  am  merely  desirous  of  laying  the  facsimile  before  my  readers, 
and  letting  them  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  it.  I  will, 
however,  just  specify  that  certain  compendia  seripturae  occur  in 
the  MS.:  namely,  the  ordinary  contractions  of  these  words  and 
letters :  /cal,  Se,  ap,  eit  ev,  09,  ov,  <r<r,  vv,  yfra,  yfri.  All  of  these 
are  formed  with  the  elaborate  and  painful  care  that  characterises 
the  rest  of  the  writing. 

Next  let  us  speak  of  the  glosses  and  signatures.  Three 
signatures  survive;  xi,  xii,  xxi:  and  they  are  all  in  Roman 
figures  which  I  attribute  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  ink  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  text.  I  conclude  that  they 
are  original,  and  I  ask  if,  in  that  case,  their  occurrence  is 
compatible  with  the  supposition  of  a  Greek  origin  for  the  MS. 

As  for  the  glosses ;  there  are  only  a  few  of  them,  but  they 
are  in  two  hands,  one  of  the  twelfth,  the  other  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  hand  is  not  much  later  than  the  text; 
it  has  added  a  few  explanations  of  words  and  contractions. 
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Ps.  oxliv.  (oxlv.)  7—17. 
Fio.  2. 
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ghUinare 


lxxii.  28.  irpoaicoXkaaOe 


erUiue 


Ixxvii.  46.  epv<n/3fj 
Ugis 


altare 


Lxxiii.  1.    vojirfi  (a  wrong  explanation),  arfieurripiov 

adipe  frumenti 
cxlvii  3.    a-rearo?  irvpov 

also  x€lP  manus,  vtorov  dorsum. 
The  contractions  explained  are  : 


The  second  hand,  writing  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
added  the  opening  words  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin :  (e.g.  lxxii 
Quam  bonus),  and  a  few  explanations  of  words. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these  hands  are  English ; 
about  the  second  hand  in  particular  I  feel  little  doubt. 

This  second  annotator  may  quite  possibly  have  been  the 
Franciscan  Richard  Brinkley*,  who  at  one  time  owned  the 
Greek  Psalter  now  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  also 
the  famous  Codex  Leicestrensis  of  the  New  Testament  He 
was  a  student  of  Hebrew  as  well  as  of  Greek ;  for  a  Hebrew 
Psalter  which  belonged  to  Bury  Abbey  was  lent  to  him  by  that 
house  in  the  year  1502.  It  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Laud.  Orient.  174),  and  contains  Latin  annotations  of  a 
character  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Emmanuel  Psalter. 

According  to  my  theory,  then,  this  Psalter  was  written  in 
an  English  monastery  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  studied 
as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cruel 
mutilations  which  the  volume  has  undergone,  we  should 
probably  have  known  for  certain  whether  I  am  right ;  and  in 
that  case  the  book  would  have  been  a  document  of  primary 
importance — as  I  hope  it  may  be  in  the  future — to  the  historian 
of  Greek  learning  in  the  west  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1  For  an  account  of  Brinkley  see  Rendel  Harris,  The  Leicester  Codex, 
17  sqq.,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew  Psalter  is  not  mentioned. 
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Professor  Hughes  and  Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson  gave  some 
account  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  House,  lately  discovered  at 
Swaffham  Prior,  Cambridgeshire.  Mr  Atkinson  exhibited  a 
plan  of  the  foundations  which  had  been  laid  bare,  and  suggested 
their  probable  use.  Professor  Hughes  explained  the  bearing 
which  this  discovery  has  on  our  knowledge  of  the  Devil's  Ditch, 
and  of  the  occupation  of  the  neighbourhood  by  the  Romans. 


Monday,  January  23rd,  1893. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  Hughes  made  the  following  communication : 
On  the  Castle  Hill,  Cambridge1. 

Natural  Features. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  natural  features  of  the  site  and  its 
geology  may  be  of  use  at  the  beginning  of  this  enquiry,  as 
many  apparent  difficulties  are  explained  away  at  once  by 
reference  to  the  subsoil  and  underlying  strata.  The  Castle  and 
all  the  earthworks  immediately  about  it  were  constructed  on  a 
natural  promontory  which  forms  the  end  of  a  terrace  running 
by  Girton,  the  Observatory,  the  Grove,  and  abuts  on  the  river 
at  its  bend  near  Magdalene  College.  This  promontory  (see 
section,  fig.  2)  has  the  Gault  at  its  base,  a  stiff  impervious  clay, 
here  about  125  feet  in  thickness,  and,  therefore,  extending  far 

1  See  also  Proc.  Carrib.  Ant  Soc.  May  26, 1884 ;  Reporter,  3  Jane  1884, 
p.  808 ;  Cambridge  Review,  Vol.  vi,  20  May  1885,  p.  322.  The  probable 
extent  of  the  Castle  has  been  laid  down  on  the  plan  (fig.  J),  based  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (10*56  feet=  1  inch),  which  has  been  drawn  to  illustrate 
this  paper.  Modern  streets  and  houses  are  indicated  by  red  lines.  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr  Gibson,  Governor  of  Her  Majesty's 
Prison,  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  on  all  occasions,  and  for  the  facilities  for 
exploration  with  which  he  has  favoured  me. 
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below  the  river  level.  Above  this  comes  the  basement-bed 
of  the  Chalk,  in  which  the  phosphate  nodules  have  been  so 
largely  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  This  was 
exposed  during  the  excavations  behind  Clare  Terrace,  as  the  new 
brick  houses  above  St  Giles's  Church  are  called.    Above  the 


Fio.  2.   Section  N.E.  and  S.W.  through 

1.  Talus  and  later  made  earth. 

2.  Earlier  made  earth  of  mound  and 

rampart. 

3.  Pleistocene  gravel. 

4.  Chalk. 

6.  Phosphate  bed  at  base  of  Chalk. 

6.  Gault. 

A.  The  mound. 

B  First  fosse  of  Burh. 


the  Burh.   Length  of  section,  380  yards. 

C.  Second  fosse  of  Burh. 

D.  Bank    in    Magdalene  College 

grounds. 

E.  Position  of  tunnel  where  solid 

chalk  was  pierced  after  passing 
through  made  earth. 

F.  Position  of  excavation  for  new 

house,  see  p.  175. 


phosphate  bed  a  solid  mass  of  Chalk  Marl  forms  the  chief  part 
of  the  promontory,  covered  only  by  an  irregular  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  a  still  more  irregular  layer  of  made  earth.  Besides 
this,  the  steep  slopes  have  crumbled  down,  and  a  mixed  talus 
has  gathered  on  the  flank,  and  accumulated  along  the  base,  of 
the  hill.  This  varies  according  to  the  strata  that  happened  to 
be  most  exposed  at  any  particular  place  and  time  in  the  long 
period  during  which  the  process  of  degradation  has  been  going 
on.  Thus  we  see  that  if  the  steep  slope  were  scarped,  and  the 
material  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  the  mound  so  formed 
would  consist  of  clay,  chalk,  sand,  gravel,  and  humus,  in  irregular 
layers ;  and,  if  we  were  to  dig  into  the  body  of  the  hill  through 
the  talus,  we  should  touch  solid  gault  at  the  base,  and  chalk  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  while  near  the  top  we  should  find 
irregular  patches  and  pockets  of  sand  and  gravel,  or  of  made 
earth. 
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The  Mound. 

At  the  end  of  this  promontory  there  is  a  mound,  rising 
from  the  level  of  the  gravel-terrace  on  the  side  next  the 
prison,  but  on  the  side  next  the  river  rising  in  one  slope  from 
the  level  of  the  Master's  Lodge,  Magdalene  College.  If  we 
approach  this  mound  from  the  side  next  the  prison,  we  regard 
as  belonging  to  it  only  the  part  which  rises  above  the  original 
natural  surface  of  the  promontory.  In  excavating  for  the  hew 
house  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  prison  (fig.  2,  F),  the 
earth  which  forms  the  secondary  slope  up  to  the  mound  was 
seen  to  rest  upon  rusty  sand  and  gravel ;  and  this  bed  of  sandy 
gravel  was  seen  also  at  the  same  level  under  the  mound  itself 
in  an  excavation  into  the  steep  slope  behind  Clare  Terrace. 
This  is  the  Pleistocene  gravel  that  occurs  all  over  the  terrace, 
consisting  sometimes  of  a  fine  sand,  sometimes  of  gravel,  some- 
times composed  so  largely  of  the  underlying  marl  as  to  be 
useless  for  economic  purposes.  All  below  this  is  chalk  and  gault 
But,  if  we  approach  the  mound  from  the  side  next  Magdalene 
College,  where  the  bottom  of  the  slope  is  at  a  much  lower 
level,  the  base  of  what  we  should,  from  that  point  of  view, 
regard  as  the  mound,  consists  of  these  solid  beds,  and  it  is  only 
the  upper  half  that  corresponds  to  the  mound  as  seen  from  the 
prison.  So  that  if  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College  really 
ran  a  tunnel  from  their  side  through  the  talus  that  hangs  on 
the  slope  into  the  lower  part  of  the  mound,  as  rumour  says 
they  did,  they  found  of  course  undisturbed  strata  when  they 
got  a  little  way  in  (fig.  2,  E). 

In  enquiring  whether  the  mound  is  natural  or  artificial  we 
have  to  consider  only  that  part  of  it  which  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  prison  stands.  The  idea  that  it 
was  a  natural  feature  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  occurrence 
of  so  much  clean  chalk  in  the  mound  itself;  but  this  is  easily 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  chalk  which  crops  out  at 
the  end  of  the  promontory  was  cut  away  to  form  a  steeper 
scarp,  and  that  the  material  was  thrown  up  on  top  to  form  a 
mound,  and  was  probably  pounded  down  to  make  it  compact, 
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and  capable  of  bearing  a  heavy  superstructure.  Whether  or 
not  that  was  the  exact  way  in  which  it  was  formed,  undisturbed 
chalk  cannot  in  this  district  naturally  occur  above  Pleistocene 
gravel,  and,  explain  the  origin  of  the  mound  as  we  will,  it  must 
be  artificial. 

The  Ramparts. 

From  this  mound,  strongly  scarped  on  the  south  and  east, 
earthworks  expand  to  the  north-west  (see  plan,  fig.  1).  At  the 
north-east  corner  a  bastion  still  remains,  and  at  the  south 
corner  there  is  room  for  a  symmetrical  development  near  Bell's 
Court  Along  the  north-east  side  of  the  prison  a  strong  earth- 
work carries  us  to  another  bastion,  which  Cromwell  has  the 
credit  of  throwing  up  or  modifying.  The  upper  part  of  this, 
however,  seems  to  be  composed  of  surface-soil  of  all  ages  down 
to  quite  late  times,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  it 
may  have  been  wheeled  out  during  comparatively  recent  excava- 
tions within  the  walls. 

A  fosse  starts  from  this  north-east  corner  and  runs  south- 
west for  a  short  distance,  when  it  dies  away  in  the  gardens. 
This  may  be  "  the  valley  beyond  the  Castle  Hill"  one  of  the 
places  where  it  is  recorded  that  permission  was  given  to  shoot 
rubbish  in  1575,  or  it  may  have  been  filled  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  K  That  would  account  for  its  being  levelled,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  extension  of  the  town  in 
that  direction  to  call  for  such  a  labour. 

The  ground  beyond  this  earthwork  on  the  north-east  has 
been  so  extensively  dug  over  for  brick-clay  and  phosphate 
nodules,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  trace  any  of  the  ancient 
features. 

The  Castle  is  usually  drawn  as  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by 
Castle  Street.  The  form  of  the  ground  would  suggest  a  search 
for  its  outer  works  further  to  the  south-west,  at  the  back  of 
Shelly  Row,  the  houses  of  which  stand  on  a  considerable  bank ; 
while  somewhere  just  beyond  this  a  deep  ditch  may  have  run 

1  See  below,  p.  208. 
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along  the  depression  which  passes  through  Gloucester  Terrace, 
and  runs  N.W.  of  the  bastion  known  as  Cromwell's ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  fosse  was  carried  along  the  south-west  side  of 
the  works,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  steep  scarp  of  the  mound. 
Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  Shire 
Hall,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  infer  too  much  from  the  exist- 
ing form  of  the  ground  without  making  allowance  for  the  level- 
ling of  the  ramparts,  the  alteration  of  the  roadway  at  various 
later  dates,  and  the  easing  of  the  gradient  by  cutting  away  the 
brow  of  the  hill. 

Outside  all  of  these  there  are  still  traces  of  other  earth- 
works. A  deep  fosse  and  vallum  run  in  front  of  Story's 
Almshouses,  and  turning  past  their  S.W.  gable  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  as  far  as  the  Haymarket.  The  lie  of  the 
ground  would  suggest  that  this  earthwork  must  have  originally 
included  S.  Peter's  Church ;  and,  making  another  corner  just 
outside  the  Churchyard,  have  crossed  Castle  Street  between 
the  end  of  Northampton  Street  and  S.  Giles's  new  Church. 
Further,  on  the  assumption  that  the  terrace  in  Magdalene 
College  grounds  was  the  continuation  of  it,  it  must  have  been 
returned  to  the  bastion  at  the  E.  corner.  Along  the  N.E.  side 
t)f  the  Castle  it  must  have  nearly  coincided  with  the  existing 
earthworks.  The  only  pieces  of  this  work  remaining  are  there- 
fore the  corner  by  Story's  Almshouses,  and  the  bank  in 
Magdalene  College  grounds ;  but  even  these  two  have  so  little 
connection  with  one  another  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  banks  near  the  School  of  Pythagoras  may  have  belonged  to 
the  same  system.  There  was  probably  more  to  be  seen  in 
Stukeley's  time,  and  writing  in  or  about  1746  he  says : 

"  I  have,  in  company  with  Mr  Roger  Gale,  trac'd  out  the  vestiges  of 
that  city  [the  Roman  city  Oranta\  without  any  difficulty ;  being  an  oblong 
square,  which  was  wall'd  about  and  ditch'd,  the  Roman  road  which  comes 
in  a  strait  line  from  Huntington  hither,  runs  thro'  the  midst  of  it,  and  so 
in  a  strait  line  thro'  the  town,  by  Chris fs  college  and  Emanuel,  to 
Qogmagog  hills,  where  it  passes  by  Bartlow  and  Haveril,  into  Essex,  pro- 
bably to  Colchester... In  the  garden  of  Pythagoras 's  school,  south  and  west 
of  that  building,  the  trace  of  the  ditch  of  the  Roman  Oranta  may  easily  be 
discovered,  and  the  turn  or  angle  of  it,  to  which  the  angle  of  that  building 
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corresponds.  Then  the  west  side  of  the  ditch  runs  on  the  outside  of  the 
late  Mr  Ketit*  house,  and  turns  quite  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  on  the 
north;  so  round  the  outside  of  the  castle,  through  Magdalen  college  close, 
which  is  the  south  side  of  it  The  terrace  walk  in  that  close,  is  the  vallum 
wherein  the  Roman  wall  stood.  Then  it  runs  by  the  south  side  of  8.  €HM 
church  yard,  to  the  garden  of  Pythagorais  school.  The  longest  side  of 
this  city  from  east  to  west  was  2500  Roman  feet,  the  shortest  side  from 
north  to  south  was  2000,  so  that  the  road  cuts  it  in  the  middle1." 

Stukeley  has  evidently  not  distinguished  the  moat  and  fish- 
ponds of  that  medieval  dwelling-house  from  the  outer  earth- 
works of  the  Castle  Hill. 

Objects  fotmd. 

We  may  safely  infer  that  such  a  site  as  that  on  which 
Cambridge  Castle  stood  was  occupied  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  Around  Cambridge  we  have  abundant  traces  of 
palaeolithic  man.  Forms  of  implement  intermediate  between 
palaeolithic  and  neolithic  occur  in  this  flint-producing  country 
under  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Fens,  Men  of  the  Bronze 
Age  buried  their  dead  on  the  hills  around.  Some  ancient  race, 
who  they  were  nobody  knows,  threw  up  a  succession  of  great 
dykes  across  the  open  ground  between  the  woodlands  and  the 
fenlands  at  intervals  all  the  way  from  Pampisford  to  Newmarket. 
The  Romans  advanced  and  took  possession,  and  lived  in 
security  along  both  banks  of  the  Oranta ;  and  at  this  date,  as 
far  as  regards  the  Castle  Hill,  our  evidence  from  remains 
begins.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  objects  which  could  be 
referred  to  a  pre-Roman  date  have  been  found  within  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  town ;  but  that  negative  evidence  is  worth 
very  little  when  applied  to  pre-Roman  times.  Dr  Mason1 
thought  that  some  of  the  works  on  the  Castle  Hill  might 
be  British,  especially  the  mound,  "though  the  latter  has  been 
usually  supposed  to  be  Danish."  He  suggested  that  the  castle 
was  on  the  site  of  the  praetorium  of  the  Roman  station*. 

1  Palaeographia  Britanniea,  by  Wm.  Stukeley.  Number  II,  4to., 
Stamford,  1746,  p.  36. 

*  For  an  account  of  Dr  Charles  Mason,  see  Architectural  History,  etc., 
Willis  and  Clark,  ii.  674—677. 

3  Camden,  Britannia,  ed.  Gough,  ii.  130. 
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The  tradition  of  a  British  town  called  Caer  Grawnt  is 
recorded.  But  there  were  several  important  seats  of  learning  in 
Wales  in  the  early  middle  ages  in  which  geographical  information 
was  probably  collected,  systematised,  and  reconciled,  so  that  we 
must  not  lay  much  stress  on  a  point  of  this  kind ;  and  Caer 
Grawnt,  like  Rhydychan  the  Ford  of  the  river  Ock,  may  be 
only  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  words  which  we  may  refer 
to  a  pedantic  source. 

There  certainly  is  no  British  camp  here  such  as  we  see 
commonly  on  the  hills  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  nor, 
if  we  may  from  the  existing  earthworks  draw  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  original  form,  are  we  justified  in  inferring  that  there 
was  a  Roman  camp  here.  But  there  may  well  have  been  a 
post-Roman  town,  the  outline  of  which  was  approximately  rect- 
angular, though  not  as  symmetrical  as  a  Roman  camp.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Clark  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Romanized 
Britons  constructed  any  new  defensive  works,  or  even  repaired 
those  left  by  the  Romans1. 

Nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  Roman  camps  would  be 
common  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  legionaries  defeated  the 
natives  in  a  few  sanguinary  engagements,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it  Then  came  the  introduction  of  Roman  municipal  and 
domestic  life ;  all  along  both  sides  of  the  river  we  find  remains, 
not  of  camps,  not  of  cemeteries  only,  but  of  household  rubbish. 
Along  the  rising  ground  between  Trumpington  and  Chaucer 
Road;  through  Cambridge,  under  the  Arts'  School,  under  Trinity 
Hall,  under  the  Union,  by  the  Station;  through  Barnwell, 
Horningsea,  Clayhithe,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  they  are  numerous  at  Grantchester,  along  the  higher 
ground  between  Grantchester  and  the  Barton  Road,  in  the 
cemetery  behind  St  John's  College,  all  over  the  Grove,  the 
Castle  Hill,  Chesterton,  and  here  and  there  at  intervals  right 
out  into  the  Fens  by  Willingham  and  Cottenham*.  The  people 
who  lived  on  these  farms  were  not  all  Roman  soldiers,  and  if 

1  Medieval  Military  Architecture  in  England,   By  G.  T.  Clark,  i.  12. 
■  dee  the  specimens  from  these  localities  which  I  have  placed  in 
the  Archaeological  Museum, 
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they  had  been  they  would  not  have  been  all  Italians.  They 
were  the  Romanized  British,  and  carried  on  the  Roman 
municipal  system  and  Roman  crafts  till  they  were  driven  away 
or  merged  with  the  Saxon  or  other  early  settlers.  The  mixed 
race  which  was  the  result  of  all  these  movements  afterwards 
contested  the  possession  of  East  Anglia  with  the  Danea  It  is 
probable  that  we  separate  the  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans  from  one  another  by  too  hard  a  line,  and  that 
more  careful  observations  will  teach  us  that  extermination  of 
previous  occupiers  and  destruction  of  their  objects  of  domestic 
use  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Having  more  than  once  carried  on  excavations  with  General 
Pitt- Rivers,  and  having  thus  had  opportunities  of  learning  the 
value  of  his  methods,  I  must  quote  some  passages  from  the 
magnificent  volumes  which  he  has  recently  printed,  and  of 
which,  thanks  to  his  favour  and  liberality,  I  am  the  happy 
possessor. 

Of  the  importance  of  fragments  of  pottery  to  an  archaeo- 
logist he  speaks  as  follows : 

"  Tedious  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  to  dwell  on  the  discovery  of  odds 
and  ends,  that  have  no  doubt  been  thrown  away  by  their  owners  as  rubbish 
...yet  it  is  on  the  study  of  such  trivial  details  that  archaeology  is  mainly 
dependent  for  determining  the  date  of  earthworks,  because  the  chance  of 
finding  objects  of  rarity  in  the  body  of  a  rampart  is  very  remote.... It  will 
probably  strike  future  archaeologists  as  remarkable,  that  we  should  have 
arrived  at  the  state  of  knowledge  we  now  possess  about  ancient  works  of 
high  art  and  yet  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  such  questions  as... what 
kind  and  quality  of  pottery  was  in  use  at  different  periods.... If  the  forms 
and  quality  of  these  common  things  at  different  periods  can  be  determined, 
they  form  reliable,  and  constantly  recurring,  evidence  of  the  age  of  the 
works  with  which  they  afterwards  become  associated.  Next  to  coins  frag- 
ments of  pottery  afford  the  most  reliable  of  all  evidence... and  when  the 
kilns  are  discovered,  the  distribution  of  their  products  will  be  a  means  of 
tracing  the  trade  routes.... In  my  judgement,  a  fragment  of  pottery,  if  it 
throws  light  on  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  people,  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  scientific  collector  of  evidence  in  England,  than  even  a  work  of  art 
and  merit  that  is  associated  only  with  races  that  we  are  remotely  connected 
with1" 

1  Pitt-Rivers :  Excavations  in  Bokerly  and  Wan$dyke,  vol  iii.  pp.  ix — 
30.   (Privately  printed.) 
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In  another  place  he  emphasises  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  history  of  earthworks 
without  systematic  excavations  in  the  following  words : 

"  We  shall  then  hear  less,  probably,  of  the  date  of  fortified  places  which 
though  called  camps,  are  in  reality  permanent  fortifications,  being  judged 
by  their  external  appearance.  There  are  distinctions,  no  doubt,  which  may 
be  drawn  between  the  general  outline  of  camps,  as  between  Roman,  British, 
and  Norman,  for  example,  but  as  a  rule,  the  art  of  castrametation  has  been 
very  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  early  ages  more  particularly,  and  the  same 
necessities  in  the  Art  of  War  have  led  to  the  construction  of  like  defences. 
I  have  been  greatly  deceived  at  times  by  the  external  appearance  of  earth- 
works, as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Caesar's  Camp,  near  Folkestone, 
named  after  Caesar,  in  the  days  of  our  greatest  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
supposed  to  be  British  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  knowledge,  and 
since  found  to  be  entirely  Norman,  by  sections  cut  through  the  ramparts  in 
several  places,  in  all  of  which  Norman  pottery  and  objects  were  found,  and 
scarcely  anything  British.  Also  in  the  case  of  the  Danes'  Dyke  at  Flam- 
borough,  assumed  to  be  Danish  by  popular  tradition,  but  proved  by  a 
section  cut  through  the  rampart  to  be  much  earlier1." 

When  systematic  explorations  cannot  be  carried  on,  or  can 
be  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale  only,  the  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  watch  such  excavations  as  are  made  for  various 
economic  purposes,  and  record  the  observations  made.  With  a 
view  to  this  I  have  collected  together  such  scattered  notices 
as  I  have  come  across  of  discoveries  of  interest  on  or  near 
the  Castle  Hill,  and  have  added  such  observations  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  myself. 

Objects  of  Roman  workmanship,  such  as  coins,  urns,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  on  the  Castle  Hill  or  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  are  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stukeley 
(1687-1765),  Dr  Charles  Mason  (1718-1770),  Richard  Gough 
(1735-1809),  James  Essex  (1722-1784),  and  the  local  anti- 
quary, John  Bowtell  (1753-1813),  who  has  preserved  detailed 
descriptions  of  many  of  them". 

1  Pitt- Rivers,  op.  eil  p.  xi. 

2  For  a  full  account  of  these  discoveries  see  Camden's  Britannia,  ed. 
Gough,  ii.  130 ;  Professor  Babirigton,  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  1883  (Camb. 
Ant.  Soc.  Octavo  Publications,  No.  XX.),  pp.  3—8 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  5, 6. 
Bowtell's  MSS.  are  in  the  library  of  Downing  College. 

(7.  A.  S.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  13 
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A  good  deal  of  Roman  pottery  was  found  during  the  exca- 
vations for  clay  along  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill.  There 
were  obviously  many  interments  of  Roman,  or  Romano-British, 
age,  on  that  area.  A  new  house  was  recently  erected  between 
the  Prison  and  the  Mound.  The  soil  had  evidently  been 
gathered  from  an  area  full  of  Roman  remains,  and  heaped  up 
to  form  the  gradual  slope  which  now  leads  to  the  foot  of  the 
mound  (fig.  2,  F.).  There  were  numerous  fragments  of  pottery, 
bits  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  scattered  fragments  of  the  bones 
of  man  and  other  animals.  Besides  the  mass  of  household 
refuse  and  the  earth  from  disturbed  graves,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  interments  of  later  date  in  this  made  ground — and 
some  so  deep  that  the  skeletons  lay  in  the  sand  below.  I  was 
not  able  to  make  out  that  any  of  these  burials  were  earlier 
than  the  slope  up  to  the  mound.  The  pottery  consisted  of 
ordinary  Roman  or  Romano-British  ollas  and  other  urns,  and 
medieval  ware  down  to  at  least  the  15th  century ;  but  I  was 
not  able  to  distinguish  different  periods  represented  in  the 
different  layers  of  the  soiL 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  large  well  within  the  prison  had 
to  be  re-excavated,  I  was  allowed  to  go  down  and  examine  the 
section  as  far  as  I  could  through  the  timbered  shoring.  I 
found  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  in  made  earth  12  feet  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  In  fact  the  whole  of  this 
ground,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  anything  about  it,  seems  to 
have  been  deeply  trenched.  Old  ditches  have  been  filled,  and 
new  systems  of  defence  constructed,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
there  were  Roman  fragments  in  the  soil  which  filled  these  old 
ditches  and  was  heaped  up  to  form  the  existing  mound  and 
earth  works. 

The  Burh. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  probable  history  of  the  mound.  It 
is  not  sepulchral,  because,  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  raise 
a  tumulus,  the  earth  would  have  been  taken  from  the  most 
convenient  adjoining  area,  but  we  know  from  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed  that  it  was  procured  from  the  end  of  the 
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hill  when  it  was  scarped,  and  from  the  fosse  on  the  north-west  of 
it.  It  is  therefore  a  mound  of  defence.  But  all  such  mounds,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  of  medieval  date.  The  mounds 
in  Wales  are  not  British,  but  Welsh.  They  are  the  substruc- 
tures on  which  the  wooden  forts,  and  stronger  residences  of 
chieftains,  were  raised.  Viollet-Le-Duc  describes  them  in  his 
story  of  the  evolution  of  a  fortress1.  Turning  to  our  highest 
authority  on  military  architecture  we  read : 

"The  works  thrown  up  in  England  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  are 
soldom  if  ever  rectangular,  nor  are  they  governed  to  any  great  extent  by 
the  characters  of  the  ground.  First  was  cast  up  a  truncated  cone  of  earth, 
standing  at  its  natural  slope,  from  12  to  even  60  or  60  feet  in  height  This 
mound,  Motte,  or  Burh,  the  mota  of  our  records,  was  formed  from  the 
contents  of  a  broad  and  deep  circumscribing  ditch... Though  usually 
artificial  these  mounds  are  not  always  so... Some  are  natural  hills,  some 
partly  so.   At  Sherborne  and  Hedingham  the  ground  is  a  natural  platform 

scarped  by  art   At  other  places. .  .the  natural  platform  has  been  scarped 

and  a  mound  thrown  up  upon  it8." 

This  exactly  describes  our  Cambridge  mound.  I  have  ex- 
plained that  it  is  not  natural,  and  shown  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  cannot  have  been  sepulchral.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of 
a  natural  platform,  scarped  to  give  greater  strength  to  the 
position.  Now  if  we  have  regard  to  the  history  of  this  part  of 
England  in  early  medieval  times,  we  shall  see  how  probable  it 
is  that  the  age  and  origin  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the 
mound  itself  and  its  surroundings  is  correct.  The  legionaries 
were  withdrawn  A.D.  411.  Roman  municipal  government,  mode 
of  life,  arts,  and  manufactures,  were  still  carried  on.  Northmen 
began  to  arrive  some  30  or  40  years  later,  and  settled  where 
they  could.  The  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  came  in  the  5th 
century;  the  Danes  in  the  8th  century;  but  it  was  in  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  centuries  that  the  Danes  were  the  terror  of 
England,  and  that  was  the  time  when  it  would  be  likely  that 
the  pre-Danish  English  would  construct  fortresses,  in  which 
they  could  hold  out  and  protect  their  valuables  whenever 

1  Annals  of  a  Fortress.  By  E.  Viollet-Le-Duc.  Translated  by  Benj. 
BucknalL   8vo.   Lond.  1875. 

*  Medieval  Military  Architecture  in  England,  by  G.  T.  Clark,  i.  36. 
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there  was  an  incursion  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  a  Danish 
stronghold,  for  they,  when  they  left  their  ships,  made  camps 
tending  to  the  circular  form,  or  fortified  headlands  by  segmental 
lines  of  bank  and  ditch1. 

In  870  the  Danes  ravaged  the  county  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  England,  if  we  may  believe  tradition;  and  tbey  are 
further  said  to  have  destroyed  the  town  of  Cambridge.  This 
destruction,  however,  must  have  been  incomplete,  or  easily 
repaired,  for  in  875  three  Danish  kings  are  said  to  have  come 
to  Cambridge  with  a  vast  army  which  continued  there  for  a 
year;  and  in  921  a  Danish  army  was  again  quartered  here. 
In  1010  the  Danes  again  burnt  the  town,  probably  in  revenge 
for  the  active  part  taken  by  the  men  of  Cambridgeshire  in 
resisting  their  incursions*. 

From  these  accounts  we  gather:  (1)  that  Cambridge  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  and  strength ;  (2)  that  its  destruction 
did  not  leave  it  uninhabitable  for  long.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  Cambridge  which  was  attacked, 
taken,  and  destroyed,  and  then  retaken  and  restored,  was  the 
wooden  castle  and  its  surrounding  buildings  and  palisades, 
within  which  a  considerable  number  of  troops — what  perhaps 
would  be  called  a  large  army  in  those  days — might  be  lodged, 
even  for  a  whole  year. 

With  regard  to  the  surroundings  of  the  Burh  I  again  quote 
Mr  Clark: 

"Connected  with  the  mound  is  usually  a  base  court  or  enclosure,  some- 
times circular,  more  commonly  oval,  or  horse-shoe  shaped,  but,  if  of  the 
age  of  the  mound,  always  more  or  less  rounded.  This  enclosure  had  also 
its  bank  and  ditch  on  its  outward  faces,  its  rear  resting  on  the  ditch  of  the 
mound,  and  the  area  was  often  further  strengthened  by  a  bank  along  the 
crest  of  the  scarp  of  the  ditch.  Now  and  then... there  is  an  additional 
but  slighter  bank  placed  outside  the  outer  ditch,  i.e.  on  the  crest  of  the 
counter-scarp.... Where  the  base  court  is  of  moderate  area... its  platform  is 
often  Slightly  elevated  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  ditch, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  in  British  camps...  Where  the  mound  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  natural  steep,  the  ditch  is  there  discontinued... The  base  court  is 

1  Medieval  Military  Architecture  in  England,  i.  14. 

2  Cooper,  Annal$>  I  13, 14;  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
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usually  two  or  three  times  the  area  of  the  mound,  and  sometimes... much 
more.. .Often  there  was  on  the  outside  of  the  court  and  applied  to  it... a 
second  enclosure,  also  with  its  bank  and  ditch,  frequently  of  larger  area 
than  the  main  court,  though  not  so  strongly  defended... There  are  several 
cases  in  which  the  mound  is  placed  within  a  rectangular  enclosure,  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  notion  that  the  whole  was  Roman.  Tamworth  is  such  a 
case,  and  there  fortunately  the  mound  is  known  historically  to  have  been 
the  work  of  jEthelflaed  \n 

He  mentions  other  cases  in  which  he  considers  that  the 
mounds  do  stand  in  Roman  camps,  and  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  there  having  been  a  Roman 
camp  on  the  Castle  Hill,  for  he  says  that  at  Cambridge  and 
elsewhere:  "English  mounds  and  base-courts  are  placed  within 
Roman  enclosures  which  either  are  or  were  walled."  This  last 
remark  leads  me  to  think  that  be  had  not  himself  examined  the 
evidence  on  the  ground. 

We  may  now  perhaps  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  earthworks  enclosing  the  courts  and  fort  of  the  Burh 
(see  diagram,  fig.  3).  The  wings  expanding  to  the  north- 
west on  either  side  of  the  mound  may  not  be  very  different 
from  the  original  structures.  If  we  carry  the  south-west  earth- 
work further,  say  to  nearly  opposite  Bell's  Court,  and  cut  off 
the  mound  by  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  fosse  from  the 
south  corner  to  opposite  the  bastion  nearly  due  north  of 
the  mound  (almost  exactly  along  the  line  of  the  ditch  to  the 
existence  of  which  Mr  Gibson  bears  testimony),  we  get  a  base 
line  on  which  to  construct  a  semicircular  court,  the  far  boundary 
of  which  should  run  somewhere  through  the  Prison,  and, 
perhaps,  as  more  ground  was  taken  in,  might  enclose  all  the 
space  up  to  the  depression  running  through  Gloucester  Terrace. 
The  bastions  and  straight  rampart  on  the  north-east  of  the 
Prison  are  all  of  later  date. 

Thus  it  is  most  probable  that  the  position  was  fortified  in 
some  part  of  those  troublous  times  when  the  earlier  invaders, 
who  had  conquered  the  Romanised  British,  and  held  this 
district,  were  in  their  turn  attacked  by  new-comers  from  the 

1  Medieval  Military  Architecture  in  England,  i.  pp.  17,  18. 
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continent;  but  when  or  by  whom  the  Burh  was  constructed 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  any  evidence  to  show. 
The  parts  to  be  referred  to  this  period  have  of  course  been 
much  disguised  by  the  modifications  necessary  to  adapt  them 


Fig.  S.   Plan  of  Burh. 

to  the  requirements  of  a  Norman  Castle.  But  there  is  still  the 
mound  sharply  scarped  on  the  south  and  east,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  it  there  was  within  the  memory  of  man  a  hollow  running 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  prison  across  the  promontory  on 
which  it  stands,  and  in  all  probability  indicating  the  position 
of  the  fosse  which  must  have  protected  the  mound  on  that,  the 
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otherwise  most  accessible,  side1.  The  outline  of  the  outer  court 
of  the  Burh  partly  determined  the  limits  of  the  first  great  court 
of  the  Norman  Castle,  which  probably  extended  up  to  the  depres- 
sion running  through  Gloucester  Terrace,and  was  further  enlarged 
by  the  levelling  forward  of  the  south  corner  near  Bell's  Court 

A  very  strong  argument  against  there  having  been  any 
mound  here  in  Roman  or  pre-Roman  times  is  afforded  by  the 
absence  of  relics  of  Roman  date  under  the  house  called  Castlebrae, 
built  by  that  keen  collector,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  our  late 
secretary,  who  would  certainly  have  taken  care  to  note  the 
occurrence  of  any  objects  of  interest  which  might  have  been 
found  in  digging  the  foundations. 

Such  remains  might  have  been  expected  there  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  we  know  was  occupied  by 
the  Romans,  and  which  is  still  covered  with  their  remains. 
But,  if  this  slope  was  cut  back  when  the  hill  was  scarped  in 
early  medieval  times,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil  on  the  site  of  the  house  was  then  carried  away,  and  the 
relics  of  Roman  date  which  it  contained  should  be  sought  in 
the  earth  of  the  Mound,  and  of  the  medieval  embankment. 
This  line  of  reasoning  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to 
the  subjoined  outline  sketch  (fig.  4).  In  this  sketch  the  dotted 


Fio.  4.   Section  of  the  Castle  Hill  from  N.  to  S. 

M.   The  Mound  or  Castle  Hill.         C.   Foundations  of  Castlebrae. 
  Probable  original  surfaoe. 

line  represents  the  surface  in  Roman  times,  and  the  hard  line 
the  surface  when  the  Burh  had  been  constructed ;  C  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr  Lewis'  house.  From  this  area  all  the  ground  was 
cut  away  and  thrown  up  to  form  the  mound  (M),  so  that  the 
1  See  Bowtell's  description  of  this  fosse,  given  below,  p.  198. 
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site  of  his  house  was  not  at  the  surface  till  long  after  Roman 
tiroes. 

I  do  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  the  probable  alteration 
in  the  course  of  the  river  in  Magdalene  College  grounds. 

The  argument  from  negative  evidence  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  medieval  remains.  Whether  or  not  it  is  because  so 
many  of  the  vessels  and  other  objects  of  every-day  use  were 
made  of  perishable  material,  such  as  leathern  'black  jacks/ 
wooden  platters,  horn  cups  &c.,  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  house- 
hold relics  of  any  kind  are  found  round  old  castles  or  early 
moated  houses,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  scientific  obser- 
vations have  been  recorded  respecting  the  bones  and  shells  of 
the  animals  used  for  food.  Perhaps  this  may  be  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  attention  has  usually  been  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  objects  of  interest,  rather  than  to  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  place. 

Mr  Bowtell  has  preserved  a  plan  dated  1785,  here  reproduced 
(fig.  5),  together  with  some  valuable  notes  on  the  condition  of  the 
boundary  ditches  of  the  castle  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  plan  is  thus  described1  : 

The  ground-plot  of  the  old  Shire-hall  is  marked  witbin  dotted  lines : 
it  contained  two  courts;  that  of  B  was  used  in  time  of  the  assizes  for  the 
purpose  of  common  law;  the  other  at  C  was  for  nisi  print. 

This  was  a  timber  fabric,  erected  upon  a  slender  foundation  of  brick, 
and  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1747,  when  a  more  convenient  and  sub- 
stantial building  was  completed  at  the  south  end  of  the  market-hill 

The  mutilated  bastion  at  G  was  wholly  destroyed  in  the  year  1811.  At 
D  there  appeared  some  remains  of  a  very  ancient  foundation  near  to  the-" 
edge  of  the  Roman  fosse,  apparently  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  Roman 
camp;  the  stone  thereof,  being  very  large,  and  set  in  strong  cementing 
mortar,  rendered  it  difficult  to  remove, 

E,  the  barracks. 

F,  the  remains  of  a  tower  belonging  to  the  old  castle. 
The  notes  are  as  follows : 

The  encampment  here,  whether  it  be  pronounced  British  or  Roman, 
like  most  other  ancient  posts  or  strongholds,  was  forti6ed  by  a  stanch 
vallum  and  deep  fosse,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  embraced  a 

1  MBS.  Bowtell,  ii.  134. 
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portion  of  four  parishes,  vis.  All  Saints,  St  Peter's,  St  Giles,  and  Ches- 
terton. 

In  1802,  by  digging  across  a  slip  of  land  now  called  "  Blackmoor- Piece," 
through  which  this  ditch  ran,  it  appeared  to  have  been  from  10  to  12 
feet  deep,  and  39  feet  broad  ;  both  sides  having  a  talus  or  slope.  Black- 
moor- Piece  is  a  slip  of  land  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  Roman  station, 
and  was  broken  up  in  the  year  1802,  for  making  bricks  to  build  the  new 
prison ;  for  which  purpose  bricks  were  first  moulded  there  June  4th  that 
year1. 

The  fosse  also  was  strengthened  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from 
several  vicinal  springs  which  flowed  into  the  adjacent  river :  one  of  these 
springs  (now  called  Drake's)  near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  fortress,  still 
furnishes  the  neighbourhood  with  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

On  the  interior  edge  of  this  fosse  stood  a  very  ancient  wall,  some  remains 
thereof  were  discovered  in  March  1804  when  "improvements"!  were 
making  thereabouts  by  destroying  a  part  of  the  vallum  towards  the  N.W. 
end ;  which  wall  abutted  eastwardly  on  the  great  road,  near  to  the  turn- 
pike-gate leading  to  Huntingdon,  and  westwardly  at  a  little  distance  from 
Drake's  spring. 

The  materials  in  the  foundation  of  this  wall  consisted  of  flinty  pebbles, 
fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  ragstone,  so  firmly  cemented  that  prodigious 
labour,  with  the  help  of  pickaxes,  etc.  was  required  to  separate  them :  a 
part  of  the  wall  was  consequently  left  undisturbed,  and  the  fosse-way  which 
accompanied  it  was  filled  up  with  earth  from  the  mutilated  ramparts  of 
the  Castle-yard,  raised  in  the  time  of  Cromweffs  usurpation. 

Digging  also  about  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  Roman  camp, 
there  appeared  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  stone  building,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  Decuman  gate. 

Directly  opposite,  or  middle  of  the  west  side  of  this  camp,  a  part  of  the 
vallum  was  cut  away,  thereon  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Lancastrian 
free-school  which  was  there  erected  in  the  year  1810;  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  north  end  thereof  a  similar  foundation  was  discovered,  and 
conjectured  to  have  been  part  of  another  gate  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Station  :  much  of  the  stone  agger,  or  bank  that  encompassed  this  fortress, 
still  lies  concealed  in  the  ground9. 

Unless  it  be  contended  that  we  have  in  these  bits  of  masonry 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  walled  town,  they  must  be  referred  to 
the  outer  works  of  the  Norman  castle,  for  we  cannot  assign 
them  to  any  intermediate  age.    Mr  Clark  says  : 

1  MSS.  Bowtell,  iL  96.  The  original  fosse  was  probably  deeper  and 
narrower.  Part  of  this  area  was  again  dug  over  for  phosphate  nodules  at 
a  much  more  recent  date. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  98,  99. 
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That  there  existed  in  England,  at  the  Conquest,  no  castles  in  masonry 
of  English  work  it  may  be  too  much  to  assert ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said 
that,  save  a  fragment  of  wall  at  Corfe,  no  military  masonry  decidedly  older 
than  that  event  has  as  yet  been  discovered1. 

The  Norman  Castle. 

Then  came  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  we  learn  that  William, 
on  his  return  from  the  reduction  of  York  in  1068,  erected  a 
castle  at  Cambridge.  Many  houses  had  sprung  up  around  the 
old  fortress,  and  it  is  recorded  in  Domesday  that  twenty-seven 
were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  larger  fortifications  now 
constructed.  When  Domesday  was  written,  in  1086,  there 
were  49  ruinous  houses  in  Cambridge  out  of  a  total  of  373, 
distributed  among  9  of  the  10  wards  into  which  the  town  was 
then  divided*.  It  is  not  clear  where  the  destroyed  houses  were 
situated.  Whether  the  outer  earthworks  enclosed  a  town  which 
grew  up  under  the  protection  of  the  Burh,  or  whether  the 
mound  was  thrown  up  at  a  later  time  within  the  entrenchments 
of  a  pre-existing  town,  I  have  no  evidence  to  offer. 

The  curved  ramparts  of  the  pre-Norman  fortress  were  now 
levelled,  and  the  ditches  filled.  The  mound  with  its  timber 
fort  was  at  first  preserved,  but  soon  the  wooden  structure  was 
replaced  by  stone,  and  a  "  shell  keep "  frowned  over  the  town 
below.  A  tower  was  erected  at  the  east  corner,  and  from 
it  defensive  works  were  carried  in  a  straight  line  to  another 
tower  at  the  north  corner,  from  which  they  returned  south- 
west with  a  deep  fosse  outside  on  the  north-west.  What  and 
where  the  south-west  front  of  the  original  Norman  castle  was 
must  now  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  gatehouse, 
which  was  preserved  down  to  the  present  century,  stood  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Castle  Street,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
was  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  fortifications.  Indeed  it  is 
almost  certain  that  there  must  have  been  a  barbican,  and  there 

1  Medieval  Military  Architecture,  ut  supra,  i.  37. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  account  of  the  first  ward  (prima  custodia)  these 
words  occur :  Hoc  eadem  una  custodia  pro  duabus  computabatur  tempore 
regis  Edwardi  sed  pro  castro  sunt  destructe  .xxvn.  domus. 
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were  probably  at  least  two  lines  of  defence  beyond  it.  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  portion  of  Castle  Street  which  curves 
to  the  north-west  from  near  Bell's  Court  to  the  cross  roads 
by  the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  is  not  much  newer  than  the  straight 
part  which  runs  from  the  bridge,  and  that  St  Peter's  Street 
and  Shelly  Row  are  not  older  than  Castle  Street. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  will  quote  Fuller's1  account  of 
what  the  Conqueror  did.  After  mentioning  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Monks  of  Ely,  he  proceeds : 

To  the  town  of  Cambridge  he  retired,  and  there  for  a  season  reposed 
himself,  half  dead  with  sorrow,  that  his  design  against  the  aforesaid  monks 
took  no  effect  At  what  time  he  found  in  the  town  of  Cambridge  387 
houses,  18  s  whereof  he  caused  then  to  be  plucked  down,  to  make  room  for 
the  erecting  of  a  Castle,  which  he  there  re-edified,  that  it  might  be  a  check- 
bit  to  curb  this  country,  which  otherwise  was  so  hardmouthed  to  be  ruled. 
This  castle,  here  built  by  him,  was  strong  for  situation,  stately  for  structure, 
large  for  extent,  and  pleasant  for  prospect ;  haying  in  it,  amongst  other 
rooms,  a  most  magnificent  hall ;  the  stones  and  timber  whereof  were  after- 
wards begged  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  King's  Hall3,  of  King  Henry 
the  fourth,  towards  the  building  of  their  chapel.  At  this  day  the  Castle 
may  seem  to  have  run  out  of  the  Gatehouse,  which  only  is  standing 
and  employed  for  a  prison  :  so  that  what  was  first  intended  to  restrain 
rebels  without  it,  is  now  only  used  to  confine  felons  within  it  There  is 
still  extant  also  an  artificial  high  hill  deeply  entrenched  about,  steep  in  the 
ascent  but  level  at  the  top,  which  endureth  still  in  defiance  of  the  teeth  of 
time ;  as  the  most  greedy  glutton  must  leave  those  bones,  not  for  manners, 
but  necessity,  which  are  too  hard  for  him  to  devour. 

It  would  seem  probable  from  Fuller's  using  the  word  re-edified 
that  he  was  aware  that  some  fort  had  existed  here  before  the 
Norman  castle.  He  says  nothing  of  the  mound  having  been 
converted  into  a  '  shell  keep,'  though  the  bird's-eye  view  given 
with  the  edition  quoted  would  suggest  that  it  was. 

A  castle  like  that  of  Cambridge  is  sure  to  have  been  modi- 

1  History  qf  the  University  qf  Cambridge,  ed.  Frickett  and  Wright, 
p.  2. 

*  The  figures  given  by  Fuller  differ  from  those  in  Domesday. 

*  Dr  Caius,  Hist.  Cant  Acad,  ii  117.  The  story  is,  however,  a  mistake, 
for  the  hall  in  question  was  formally  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  King's  College 
iu  1441  (Arch,  Hist.  L 323),  as  Caius  himself  states  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
quoted  below  (p.  196). 
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fied  as  time  went  on,  when  repairs,  restorations,  and  extensions 
were  carried  out;  and  it  may  help  some  who  will  hereafter 
watch  the  excavations  made  in  that  part  of  Cambridge,  to 
collect  together  all  the  notices  that  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
structure.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  historical  part  of  my  paper,  I 
am  much  indebted  to  that  most  careful  and  accurate  work, 
Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge. 

The  Castle  at  Cambridge  was  a  royal  castle,  and  some- 
times the  king's  residence  on  the  occasion  of  royal  visits. 
Soon,  however,  the  monastic  establishment  at  Barnwell  fur- 
nished better  accommodation,  just  as  in  later  times  the  Colleges 
became  the  recipients  of  royal  favour,  and  provided  lodging  for 
the  sovereign. 

In  1088,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  supported  the  preten- 
sions of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  against  William  Rufus, 
destroyed  the  town  of  Cambridge  with  fire  and  sword1.  The 
Castle  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  the 
general  ruin. 

After  this  event  more  than  a  century  elapses  before  we  find 
any  further  mention  of  the  Castle;  and  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (1154 — 1189)  the  principal  castle-building  period  of 
English  history  may  be  said  to  close.  We  do  not  know  what 
befel  this  castle  in  the  interval,  but  it  reappears  in  1189, 
when  Richard  I.  gave  the  custody  of  it  to  his  Chancellor  and 
favourite,  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely*. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John  (1201 — 2)  the 
sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  charges  £4.  15*.  2d.  for  repairs  to  the 
Castle ;  and  in  1204  (27  November)  he  is  commanded  by  the 
King  "  to  repair  the  houses  and  gate  of  his  castle  of  Cam- 
bridge \"    From  this  mention  of  "houses"  in  connexion  with 

1  Cooper's  Annals,  i.  20.  Dr  Caius,  the  principal  authority  for  Mont- 
gomery's raid,  says  (Hist.  Cantab.  Acad.  L  42):  "nulla  re  relicta  incolumi 
quae  ferro  aut  igne  deuastari  poterat" 

3  Cooper,  ut  supra,  p.  29. 

'  Ibid.  i.  33.  The  words  are :  "  Precipimus  tibi  quod  reparari  facias 
domos  et  portam  castelli  nostri  Cantebrigie,  et  id  quod  in  eis  per  visum  et 
testimonium  legalium  hominum  posueris  computabitur  ad  scaccarium." 
Rot  Claus.  ed.  Hardy,  p.  15. 
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the  Castle  it  would  appear  that  there  was  accommodation  for  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  within  its  precincts. 

In  1205  mention  is  made  of  the  King's  warren.  This 
warren  was  made  by  King  John1.  It  extended  north-west  of 
the  Castle,  and  for  some  distance  along  the  Huntingdon  road 
on  the  south,  and  the  river  on  the  north. 

In  1208  John  entrusted  the  custody  of  the  Castle  to  Fulk 
the  son  of  Theobald  for  7  years ;  but  in  1212  he  was  ordered  to 
deliver  it  up  to  William  Earl  of  Sarum.  In  1214  the  king 
sent  special  envoys  to  the  constable  of  Cambridge  "  on  matters 
relating  to  the  king's  castles  and  possessions."  In  1215  or  1216 
the  king  was  at  Cambridge,  but  he  did  not  lodge  in  the  Castle, 
for  when  Edward  the  First  stayed  there  in  1293  it  was  re- 
marked that  no  king  had  ever  lodged  there  within  the  memory 
of  man*.  In  September  of  the  same  year  John  was  again  at 
Cambridge,  and  on  his  departure  left  the  Castle  in  the  custody 
of  Fawkes  de  Breaut^ — "a  rude  heathenish  baron  that  cared 
neither  for  God,  man  or  the  devil" — from  whom  it  was  pre- 
sently taken  by  the  confederated  Barons,  who  made  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  twenty  men  only,  prisoners9. 

1  Rot  Hundred,  ii  407.  Dicunt  quod  dominus  Rex  habet  warennum 
pertinentem  ad  Castellum  Cantebrigie  in  manu  sua  quod  warennum  Rex 
Johannes  primo  precepit  et  incipit  ad  Castellum  Cantebrigie  et  extendit 
per  regalem  viam  Huntingdon  usque  Serebrige  et  de  Serebrige  usque 
Westwyche  brige  et  de  Westwyche  brige  per  viam  de  Bompton  usque 
Belasisse  et  de  Belasisse  usque  ad  magnam  ripam  et  sic  revertit  per  illam 
ripam  usque  Squasselode  et  de  Squasselode  per  magnam  ripam  usque  ad 
pontem  Cantebrigie. 

2  Barnwell  Cartulary,  MSB.  HarL  Mus.  Brit  3061,  fol.  87.  Eodeni 
die  scilicet  die  cene  [26  March,  1293]  hora  nona,  recessit  dominus  rex 
Eadwardus  a  Castello  Cantebrigie  in  quo  hospitabatur  per  duas  noctes  et 
totidem  dies.  A  tempore  quo  non  extat  memoria  nunquam  prius  Rex 
ibidem  hospitabatur. 

3  For  these  events  in  the  reign  of  John  see  Cooper,  ut  supra,  pp.  34 — 
36.  The  capture  of  the  castle  is  thus  described :  Matth.  Paris  (Rolls  Series) 
ii.  664.  "Per  idem  tern  pus  quffidam  pars  baronum...depr8ddati  sunt  pro- 
vinciam  de  Cantebruge  totam  et  munitionem  illam  ceperunt  atque  viginti 
servientes,  quos  in  ea  invenerant,  Tinculis  constrixerunt  et  secum  abduxe- 

runt" 
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In  1267  (7  April)  Henry  III.,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
the  King  of  Almaine,  came  to  Cambridge  with  a  large  army. 
As  it  is  specially  mentioned  that  the  King  of  Almaine  lodged 
at  Barnwell  Priory,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  king  lodged  at 
the  Castle.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  took  measures  for 
fortifying  the  town,  that  is,  according  to  tradition,  the  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  by  causing  the  ditch  to  be  made 
which  was  thenceforth  known  as  the  King's  Ditch1. 

In  the  Inquisitions  of  1278  it  is  stated  that  the  castle 
belongs  to  the  king,  and  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 
One  messuage  and  three  pieces  of  land  are  specified  as  held  of 
the  fee  of  the  castle,  at  rents  payable  to  the  sheriff,  amounting 
together  to  2s.  6d.  per  annum*.  In  1299,  when  Edward  I. 
married  Margaret,  sister  to  the  king  of  France,  he  assigned 
to  her  in  dower  (among  other  possessions)  the  castle  and  town 
of  Cambridge*. 

In  1307  (19  December),  Edward  II.  directed  the  keeper  of 
the  king's  castle  of  Cambridge  (among  other  officers  entrusted 
with  similar  duties), 

"to  safely  and  securely  keep  and  defend  the  said  castle,  so  that  no 
damage  nor  danger  happen  to  the  same ;  the  king,  who  intends  shortly  to 
set  out  for  parts  beyond  the  sea,  desiring  that  the  castles  of  his  kingdom 
should  be  diligently  and  safely  guarded  and  defended  for  the  greater 
security  and  tranquillity  of  his  people4." 

In  1308  (6  April)  a  similar  order  is  issued6.  In  1310  (5 
March)  the  sheriff  is  ordered  "to  repair  the  king's  houses 
within  the  castle  of  Cambridge6";  in  1312  (28  January)  "to 
provision  the  castle  with  victuals  without  delay,  and  cause  it  to 
be  safely  guarded7";  in  1317  (1  November)  "to  put  30  men  in 

1  Barnwell  Cartulary,  ut  supra,  fol.  456.  Rex.  ..venit  cum  magno  exer- 
citu  ad  villam  Cantebrigie,  et  ibi  hospitabatur.  Rex  uero  Alemannie 
Ricardus  scilicet  frater  Regis  hospitabatur  in  Prioratu  de  Bernewelle. 
Rex  uero  fecit  edificare  portas  et  facere  fossatas  in  circuitu  ville  cum 
magna  diligencia  nec  permisit  operarioB  diebus  festivis  ab  opere  incepto 
cessare. 

*  Cooper,  AnnaU,  i.  59.  3  Ibid.  69. 

*  Close  Roll,  1  Edward  II.  6  Ibid.  1  Edward  II. 

*  Ibid.  3  Edward  II.  7  Ibid.  5  Edward  II. 
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the  castle  of  Cambridge,  for  the  defence  thereof1";  and  in 
1321  (29  December)  to  furnish  it  with  victuals  and  other 


necessaries'. 


Edward  III.  appears  to  have  been  in  Cambridge  27  Septem- 
ber, 1328 ;  but  his  place  of  lodging  has  not  been  recorded*.  In 
1367  (20  February),  he  commissioned  certain  specified  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  numerous  dilapidations  of  the  walls,  towers, 
houses,  and  other  buildings  in  his  castle  of  Cambridge,  who  was 
to  blame  for  them,  and  how  they  could  be  repaired4.  This 
language  implies  that  there  were  extensive  barracks,  or  soldiers' 
quarters  of  some  kind,  included  within  the  castle  walls. 

Though  Cambridge  castle  was  technically  a  royal  castle,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  had  hardly,  so  far,  been  a  royal  residence.  An 
occasional  visit  of  the  king  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
contemplated,  for  in  1352-53  we  find  an  estate  at  Litlington 
held  by  the  service  of  holding  the  king's  stirrup,  whenever  he 
should  mount  his  palfrey  at  Cambridge  castle5. 

When  Richard  II.  came  to  Cambridge  in  1388  he  lodged  at 
Barnwell  Priory,  where  a  parliament  is  said  to  have  been  held6. 

In  or  about  1401  Henry  IV.  issued  a  commission  concerning 
the  free  warren  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Cambridge  in 
Chesterton,  Milton,  Histon,  Cottenham,  Girton,  Landbeach,  and 
Waterbeach7. 

Henry  VI.  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  gateway 
of  the  old  court  of  King's  College  2  April,  1441.  On  this 
occasion  he  certainly  did  not  occupy  the  castle,  for  he  had 

1  Close  Roll,  5  Edward  II. 

*  Madox,  Hist,  qf  Exchequer t  ed.  1769,  i.  383,  quoted  by  Cooper, 
Annals,  i.  69. 

3  Cooper,  ut  supra,  83. 

4  Rot  Pat.  41  Edward  III.  MSS.  Baker,  xxv.  59.  Quia  in  castro  nostra 
de  Cantebr*  ut  in  muris,  tureltis,  domibus,  et  aliis  edificiifl  quamplures 
sunt  defectus,  nos,  volentes  de  statu  castri  predict!  per  vos  plenius 
certiorari,  assignamus  vos  ad  supervidendum  castrum  predictum,  et  defec- 
tus in  eodem... 

5  Lyson's  Cambridgeshire,  231.   Rot  Pat.  26  Rdw.  III.  p.  2. 

6  Fuller,  ed.  Prickett  and  Wright*  119. 

7  Rot  Pat  2  Hen.  IV.   Cooper,  Annals,  I  146. 
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already  granted  to  the  Rector  and  Scholars  of  his  intended 
college  (14  February,  1441),  by  way  of  assistance  in  building, 
"  the  old  hall  and  a  chamber  next  to  it  in  the  castle  of  Cam- 
bridge, then  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  wholly  unroofed1/'  From 
this  time  forward  therefore  the  castle  ceases  to  be  a  royal 
residence,  except  in  name;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
recount  the  subsequent  visits  to  Cambridge  of  either  Henry  VI., 
or  his  successors.  He  and  they  stayed  at  King's  Hall,  King's 
College,  or  Queens'  College.  Leave  to  use  the  castle  as  a 
quarry  is  stated  by  Dr  Caius  (writing  in  or  about  1573)  to 
have  been  first  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  King's  Hall.  Then, 
after  mentioning  the  above  grant  by  Henry  VI.,  he  relates  how 
Mary  Tudor  made  a  similar  grant  to  Sir  John  Huddleston,  for 
the  building  of  his  house  at  Sawston*.  Lastly,  Bowtell  records 
that 

More  of  the  materials  were  probably  employed  in  part  of  Great  St 
Mary's  Church,  as  it  seemeth  by  an  entry  in  that  church-book,  under  the 
year  1557,  where  a  charge  is  made  for  bringing  a  quantity  of  ragstone  from 
the  castle  to  that  church'. 

William  Harrison,  in  bis  account  of  the  two  Universities 
which  was  published  in  1577,  says: 

castels  also  they  have  both,  and  in  my  judgment  is  harde  to  be  sayde, 
whither  of  them  woulde  be  the  stronger  if  both  were  accordingly  repaired : 
howbeit  that  of  Cambridge  is  the  higher,  both  for  manor  of  buylding  and 
situation  of  grounde,  sith  Oxforde  castell  standeth  low,  and  is  not  so 
apparent  in  sight4. 

If  our  castle  was  in  1577  a  more  imposing  structure  than 

1  Arch.  Hist  i.  321,  323;  iL  450,  for  the  story  told  by  Dr  Caius  that 
this  hall  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  to  King's  Hall 

*  Hut.  Cant.  Acad,  i.  8.  Castrum  est  ruinosum  magnaque  ex  parte 
yetustate  consumptum...et  aliqua  etiam  ex  parte  ad  sedificationem  col- 
legiorum  et  priuatarum  eedium  generosorum  largitione  principum  immi- 
nutum.  Nam  et  Bdw.  3.  ad  sedificationem  Aulse  sure  regise...et  Henrietta 
sextus  ad  constructionem  Collegii  sui  Regalia,  et  Regina  Maria  ad  priuatas 
cedes  reficiendas  Iohan.  Huddlestoni  de  Sauston  militis  aurati,  inter  alios 
plurimum  imminuerunt,  ablato  quo  construebatur  extime  lapide  quadrate, 
et  intime  abrupto. 

9  MS.  ii.  108.  4  Cooper,  Annals,  ii.  350. 
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the  noble  Norman  keep  of  Oxford,  the  buildings  which  had  been 
used  as  quarries  must  have  been  the  towers  and  curtain-walls, 
such  as  are  shown  on  Braunius'  plan1 ;  and,  perhaps,  a  stone 
wall  along  the  outer  fosse. 

In  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  to  England  in  1592,  we  find  the  following  description  of 
our  castle : 

The  following  morning,  the  29th  of  August,  his  Highness  inspected... 
the  old  rained  and  decayed  palace  or  castle,  which  lies  upon  an  eminence, 
or  small  mount,  in  a  large  open  tract  of  country,  outside  the  town ;  it  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  in  former  times  a  very  strong  place  of 
defence,  but  now  it  is  only  used  for  keeping  prisoners  in  some  of  the  vaults2. 

In  August,  1642,  Cromwell  "seized  the  magazine  in  the 
castle'/'  an  expression  of  which  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  A 
few  months  later  (in  1643)  the  town  was  fortified.  The  materials 
provided  for  rebuilding  Clare  Hall  were  confiscated,  and  made 
use  of  at  the  castle4,  where  additional  works  were  erected,  about 
fifteen  houses  being  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  them5.  On 
July  12,  1643,  the  governor  of  the  castle  reported  to  the 
Parliament :  "  our  town  and  castle  are  now  very  strongly 
fortified,  being  encompassed  with  breastworks  and  bulwarks6/' 

Bowtell,  whose  plan  of  the  castle  is  dated  1785,  and  who 
had  therefore  the  good  fortune  to  examine  the  ruins  before  any 
serious  alteration  had  taken  place  in  them,  has  left  the  following 
account  of  the  works  added  in  16437: 

Here  Oliver  was  employed  in  improving  the  Norman  fortification 
by  raising  ramparts,  and  adding  thereto  three  strong,  though  irregular, 
bastions,  on  the  verge  of  the  Norman  ditch. 

The  height  of  these  ramparts,  as  measured  in  the  year  1802,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fosse,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  was  full  sixteen  yards. 

The  diameter  of  them,  as  measured  on  the  base  line  from  the  start 
of  the  rise  on  both  sides,  was  70  feet 

1  See  below,  p.  210. 

2  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners:  ed.  W.  B.  Rye,  4to.  Lond.  1865, 
p.  43. 

*  Commons  Journals,  ii.  720,  quoted  by  Cooper,  Annals,  ni.  329. 
4  Architectural  History,  i.  100. 

*  Cooper,  ut  supra,  340,  341. 

*  MSS.  Bowtell,  ii.  135.  7  Ibid.  ii.  126. 

C.  A.  8.  Comm.  Vol.  VIII.  14 
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Their  perpendicular  height,  from  the  level  of  the  surface  on  which  they 
were  raised,  was  17  feet  6  inches. 

The  whole  of  these  earthworks  had  acquired  great  solidity,  by  means 
of  strong  courses  of  retentive  gault  and  firm  white  clay,  alternately  laid  in 
a  chevronal  position  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  them. 

The  south  side  of  this  intrenchment  was  strengthened  by  the  great  hill, 
above  mentioned ;  on  the  north  side  thereof  came  a  part  of  the  Norman 
trench  that  surrounded  the  castle,  and  measured  16  feet  in  depth,  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  castle-yard. 

The  remains  of  this  ditch,  on  the  south  side  of  the  works,  formed  an 
oblong  cavity,  about  120  yards  in  circuit;  the  centre  of  the  bottom  was  for 
several  ages  furnished  with  a  Gallows  for  the  execution  of  criminals,  on 
which  account  it  was  denominated  the  "  Gallows-hole,"  and  retained  that 
name  till  the  month  of  July,  1802,  when  it  was  filled  up  with  the  earth  that 
was  removed  on  sinking  the  castle-yard,  previously  to  the  building  of  a 
new  prison  for  the  county. 

In  Buck's  view  of  the  castle  (fig.  7)  the  "  gallows-hole n  is  fringed  by  a 
course  of  willow  trees,  and  the  gallows  is  shown  in  a  plan  of  the  town  by 
Speed,  a.d.  1610. 

The  brick  buildings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  intrenchment,  which  were 
erected  in  the  year  1643  as  Barracks  for  the  soldiers,  were  afterwards 
occupied,  partly  as  a  Bridewell  for  petty  offenders,  and  partly  as  a  habita- 
tion for  the  keeper  of  the  Castle,  till  the  year  1806,  when  a  new  prison  was 
finished,  with  a  convenient  residence  for  the  use  of  the  governour. 

Such  vigorous  exertions  were  employed  on  this  fortification  that  it  was 
found  to  be  in  great  forwardness  in  the  beginning  of  April,  16431. 

Two  years  later,  in  April,  1645,  we  read  of  "the  train  of 
artillery  at  Cambridge,"  and  orders  are  given  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  associated  counties  "  take  into  their  consideration 
the  maintenance  of  the  castle*."  These  intentions,  however,  if 
serious,  were  soon  abandoned,  for  in  1647  (3  July)  the  House  of 
Commons  concurred  with  the  House  of  Lords  in  voting  "  that 
the  new  Works  raised  about  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Cambridge 
sithence  the  Beginning  of  these  late  Troubles  be  slighted,  and 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  they  were  in  before  the  War*." 
This  was  done  so  effectually  that  when  a  French  gentleman, 
M.  Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  visited  Cambridge  in  or  shortly  before 
1672,  he  remarked  that  "here  are  no  fortifications,  nor  is  it 
1  Certaine  Information*,  eta,  No.  35. 

*  Commons  Journals,  iv.  98,  quoted  by  Cooper,  ut  supra,  iii.  386 
3  Commons  Journals,  v.  243, 
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enclosed  by  walls.  One  sees  only,  on  that  side  through  which 
I  arrived,  a  castle  somewhat  elevated,  having  in  the  center 
a  large  dungeon  commanding  all  its  environs1/' 

The  gaol  in  the  Castle. 

It  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  that  the  gaol  was 
a  separate  building  in  connection  with  the  castle,  and  in 
that  fact  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  the  facility  with 
which  prisoners  broke  out  or  were  rescued  from  prison,  and 
the  small  damage  done  on  the  occasion  of  such  forcible  action. 
We  shall  also  understand  why  the  castle  was  still  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  custody  of  prisoners  long  after  we  read  of 
the  fortifications  being  dismantled,  and  the  materials  used  for 
building-purposes. 

The  Castle  was  unquestionably  used  as  a  prison  in  the  time 
of  Edward  II.,  for  we  find  letters  patent  issued  by  him  3  June, 
1317,  in  which  he  grants  to  the  University  during  his  pleasure 
that  if  a  layman  inflict  a  grievous  hurt  on  a  clerk,  or  a  clerk 
on  a  layman,  the  offender  should  be  immediately  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle9.  Further,  6  August,  1323,  he  directs 
the  constable  of  the  castle  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  the  castle 
in  safe  and  sure  custody8. 

In  1337  the  burgesses  complained  to  Edward  III.  that  the 
power  of  imprisoning  laymen  in  the  castle,  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  above  letters  patent,  was  repugnant  to  the  grant 
that  burgesses  should  not  be  impleaded  out  of  the  borough, 
the  castle  being  without  the  liberty  of  the  town4.  This  petition 
is  important,  as  shewing  that  the  ancient  town  of  Cambridge  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  had  not  grown  round  the 
castle.  It  is  however  clear  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  town  on 
the  left  bank,  for  "  the  Ward  beyond  the  Bridge  "  is  mentioned. 
This  is  probably  identical  with  the  district  elsewhere  called 

1  Cooper,  Annals,  in.  555. 

8  Rot  Pat  10  Bdw.  II.  p.  2,  "statim  capiatur,  et  in  castro  nostra 
Cantebr*  imprisonetar." 

3  Rot  Clans.  17  Bdw.  II.  m.  40.  d,  quoted  by  Cooper,  Annals,  I  80. 

4  Cooper,  ut  supra,  i.  90. 
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"parcelle,"  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  near  the 
castle1. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Midlent  Sunday,  1339—40,  Ed- 
ward  III  created  William,  Marquis  of  Juliers,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  granted  to  him  the  castle  and  the  reversion  of  the 
town,  saving  to  the  king  the  gaol  and  the  escheats  pertaining 
to  the  castle  and  town*.  From  this  time  we  hear  of  the  castle 
as  a  prison  rather  than  as  a  fortress,  though  it  would  appear 
from  the  next  extract  that  the  gaol  was  a  distinct  building  at 
the  gate  of  the  castle. 

On  15  December,  1341,  Edward  III.  commanded  the  above 
earl  of  Cambridge  to  deliver  up  the  gaol  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  to  permit  the  said  sheriff  to  have  free  ingress  to 
and  egress  from  the  said  gaol  at  the  gate  of  the  castle8. 

In  1359  (24  September)  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  is  re- 
quired to  remove  Sir  John  de  Molyns,  knight,  to  the  castle  of 
Cambridge,  there  to  be  confined  with  Egida  his  wife,  under  the 
custody  of  the  constable  of  the  said  castle.  One  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  compulsory  residence  within  the  castle 
walls  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and  not  confine- 
ment in  the  gaol  by  way  of  punishment,  was  all  that  was 
imposed  on  prisoners  of  this  class4. 

In  a  charter  granted  to  the  University  by  Richard  II.,  13 
December,  1383,  it  is  provided  that  the  Chancellor  and  his 
successors  or  their  vicegerents,  may  imprison  all  persons  con- 
victed before  them  in  the  castle  of  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  town  at  their  discretion  ;  and  that  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  or  the  keeper  of  the  castle,  and  the  mayor  and  bailiffs 

1  Cooper,  ut  supra,  L  93,  quoting  a  valuation  of  moveable  property  in 
the  town  made  1340. 
'  Ibid  i.  92. 

'  Rot.  Clans.  15  Edw.  III.  p.  3,  m.  6.  MBS.  Baker  xxv.  47.  Vobis 
mandamus  quod...Warrino  de  BassingDourn...gaolam...liberari  faciatis,  et 
ipsum  liberum  ingressum  et  egressum  ad  eandem... habere,  et  quondam 
de  suis  pro  quo  respondere  voluerit  ad  Portam  eiusdem  caatri  pro  salva 
custodia  Prison'  ne  exinde  evadant  ponere  et  illuc  ea  de  causa  morari 
absque  impediments  aliquo  permittatis. 

4  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  105. 
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of  the  town,  should  be  bound  to  receive,  keep,  and  deliver, 
all  such  transgressors,  at  the  command  of  the  Chancellor  and 
his  successors  or  their  vicegerents1. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  castle 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  healthy  residence,  for  the 
sudden  death  of  a  number  of  magistrates  and  others  was 
attributed  to  their  having  attended  the  assizes  in  it : 

"  In  thys  yere  (1521),  at  the  Assise  kept  at  the  Castle  of  Cambridge  in 
Lent,  the  Justices  and  al  the  gentlemen,  Bailiffes  and  other,  resorting 
thether,  toke  such  an  infeocion,  whether  it  were  of  the  savor  of  the 
prisoners,  or  of  the  filthe  of  the  house,  that  manye  gentlemen,  as  Sir 
Ihon  Cut,  Sir  Giles  Alington  knightes,  and  many  other  honest  yomen 
thereof  dyed,  and  all  most  all  whiche  were  there  present,  were  sore  sick  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  V 

The  Assizes  held  at  the  Castle,  18  March,  1540,  are  re- 
markable for  the  trial  of  a  scholar  of  S.  John's  College  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  burgesses,  but  there  is  no  mention  on  this 
occasion  of  any  malarious  infection8. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  castle  was  used  as  an 
ordinary  prison.  In  1547  the  proctors  carried  their  prisoners 
thither,  where  they  left  them  in  custody,  when  the  mayor  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  committed  to  the  Tolbooth,  by  which 
perhaps  the  Town  gaol  is  meant,  which  had  been,  it  was 
contended,  granted  to  the  burgesses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.4 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  prison  is  referred 
to  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  1549,  in  which  there  is  a 
charge  for  "  raendinge  of  the  prison  after  the  prisoners  brake 
out."  It  could  not  have  been  very  difficult  to  do  this,  as  the 
expense  was  only  xij  d.  for  repairing  the  grate  and  the  lock. 
With  a  view  perhaps  to  the  intimidation  of  evil-doers,  they 
carried  out,  repaired,  and  restored  the  gallows  at  the  same  time, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  prison  at  the  castle  is  referred 
to8. 

1  Cooper,  ut  supra,  i.  127. 

*  Hall's  Chronicle,  ed.  1809,  p.  632,  quoted  by  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  305. 

*  Cooper,  ut  supra,  i.  398. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  3.  *  Ibid  ii.  43,  44. 
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In  1614  a  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  was  committed 
to  the  castle  for  clipping  coin1;  and  in  1615  certain  Jesuits  or 
priests,  who  were  not  allowed  to  pass  through  Cambridge, 
lodged  there  for  one  night*. 

In  1633  the  castle  was  granted  in  fee  farm  to  Henry  Brown 
and  John  Cliffe,  in  trust,  as  it  seems,  for  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county8.  After  the  Restoration  the  castle  was 
again  used  as  a  prison,  and  Francis  Holdcroft,  M.A.,  once 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  a  nonconformist  preacher,  was  im- 
prisoned there  between  1663  and  1672*. 

In  1802  the  first  stone  of  a  new  county  gaol  was  laid  in  the 
Castle-yard5;  and  under  the  year  1842  we  read  : 

A  new  and  handsome  Shire  House  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle 
was  completed  this  year,  and  opened  on  the  21st  of  October,  when  the 
General  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  were  held  there.  The  Architects 
were  Messrs  Wyatt  and  Brandon.  To  the  great  regret  of  the  lovers  of 
antiquity,  the  spacious  and  massive  Gatehouse,  the  sole  relic  of  the  Castle, 
was  removed  to  make  way  for  this  Shire  House8. 

The  Outer  Earthworks. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  the  earthworks  on  the  Castle 
Hill  involves  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  evidence  from  the 
surrounding  area,  the  direction  of  the  roads,  and  the  occurrence 
of  Roman  remains,  and  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  earthworks  themselves  are  of  very  different  age,  and  that 
the  ground  has  been  repeatedly  modified  with  a  view  to  build- 
ing. We  may  however  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  earthworks  of 
which  any  remains  still  exist  may  be  referred  (1)  to  the  Burh, 
viz.  the  mound  and  the  curved  banks  flanking  it;  (2)  to  the 
Norman  Castle,  viz.  the  straight  ramparts  and  the  bases  of  the 
two  towers  on  the  north-east  side  on  which  Cromwell  probably 
threw  up  his  bastions.  There  remain  (3)  the  corner  of  the  great 
agger  and  fosse  by  Story's  Almshouses,  and  the  terrace  in 
Magdalene  College  garden.     These  are  the  doubtful  works 

1  Cooper,  ut  supra,  iii.  72.  4  Ibid.  iii.  511. 

•  Ibid,  iii  84.  *  ibj<j.  iv.  474. 

8  Ibid,  iii  267.  •  Ibid,  iv.  657. 
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which  have  been  by  some  referred  to  the  Romans.  This  deter- 
mination has  been  founded  chiefly  on  the  occurrence  of  such 
large  quantities  of  Roman  remains  on  the  area  included  within 
these  banks,  on  the  convergence  of  Roman  roads  on  the  site, 
and  on  the  identification  of  Camboritum  with  Cambridge.  As 
pointed  out  already  the  character  of  the  Roman  remains  is  in 
no  ways  different  from  that  in  a  score  of  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  occur  in  as  large  quantities,  and 
are  not  associated  with  any  earthworks  of  any  kind.  The  con- 
vergence of  Roman  roads  is  mere  conjecture.  I  have  elsewhere 
shewn1  that  the  so-called  Roman  road  by  Wandlebury  is  only 
one  of  the  East  Anglian  dykes,  although  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  used  in  Roman  and  later  times  as  a  convenient 
track,  just  as  the  Romans  built  behind  the  shelter  of  the  Devil's 
Ditch  near  Reach.  Moreover,  it  points  straight  for  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  Cherry  Hinton  where  there  are  numerous  Roman 
remains. 

When  a  deep  trench  was  cut  from  the  Huntingdon  road 
across  the  Grove,  a  clean  section  was  exposed  down  to  the 
undisturbed  subsoil,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  made  road, 
and  during  some  recent  excavations  under  the  road  itself  near 
the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  the  ancient  fosse  appears  to  have  been 
found,  running  across  the  road,  and  full  of  black  earth  with 
bones,  &c.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  road  cannot  always 
have  run  where  it  is  now,  and  that  we  cannot  infer  from  it 
that  there  was  a  great  highway  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  ancient  town.  The  bridge  would  determine  the  other 
end  of  the  road.  A  Roman  road  may  have  run  along  here,  but, 
as  these  Roman  roads  were  not  paved,  there  was  very  little 
to  ensure  permanence  of  direction.  Bowtell  notices  that  "  some 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  trackway,  supposed  to  be  British, 
leading  from  the  north-east  angle  of  this  fortress,  towards 
Grantchester,  were  lately  visible*";  but  the  north-east  corner 
was  not  a  likely  point  of  departure  for  Grantchester.  On  the 
north  and  east  also  there  is  an  idea  that  the  raised  line  of  the 

1  Cambridge  Review,  VoL  vi.  1885,  p.  292. 
1  MSB.  Bowtell,  ii.  13. 
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Roman  road  can  be  traced.  I  accompanied  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  when  they  were  surveying  part  of  that  area, 
and  the  difficulty  was,  not  so  much  to  find  a  raised  bank  running 
north,  as  to  choose  among  the  numerous  raised  banks  the  one 
that  lent  itself  best  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Roman  road.  All  that 
district  was  unenclosed  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  old  system  of  agriculture  has  left  long  ridges, 
which  can  still  be  clearly  traced,  crossing  the  modern  hedges, 
ditches,  and  roads.  Some  of  these  I  take  it  have  given  rise 
to  the  story  of  a  Roman  road  still  visible  in  that  direction. 

The  attempt  to  find  a  site  for  Camboritum  has  further 
helped  to  strengthen  the  view  that  there  was  a  Roman  camp, 
or  fortified  town  here,  but  Cam  and  Cambridge  are  now  known  to 
be  quite  modern  words,  and  with  such  place-names  as  Comberton 
and  Grantchester  and  Chesterton  close  by,  the  determination  of 
our  Roman  sites  must  be  received  with  caution. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  bank  in  Magdalene  College 
garden  ever  did  join  up  with  the  work  by  Story's  Almshouses. 
It  is  now  quite  cut  off  from  everything  else,  and  whether  or  not 
it  was  ever  more  than  a  first  line  of  defence  to  guard  the  bridge 
we  cannot  now  see,  nor  what  became  of  it  at  either  end.  We 
must  remember  too  that  it  may  have  been  modified  when  the 
area  adjoining  the  river  was  occupied  by  the  Benedictine 
Monks1,  and  afterwards  by  Magdalene  College.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  when  the  earthwork  was  included 
in  the  grounds  it  was  prolonged  a  little  to  the  north  in  order 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  terrace. 

Summary. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  British  camp,  or  even  of  any 
British  settlement,  nor  are  the  outer  earthworks  those  of  a 
Roman  camp.  The  supposed  convergence  of  the  Roman  roads 
on  Cambridge  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  identification 
of  our  long  straight  roads  with  Roman  roads,  and,  as  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  roads  should  run  otherwise  than  straight  in 
a  flat  unenclosed  country,  that  argument  is  not  worth  much. 

1  Architectural  History,  ut  supra,  i.  xlix;  ii.  359  —361. 
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There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  site  was  occupied  by  Romans, 
or  RomanorBritish,  and  probably  continuously  from  that  period 
to  the  present  day.  Similar  settlements  occur  all  over  this 
part  of  England,  but  rarely  are  there  any  earthworks  connected 
with  them.  In  the  long  troublous  period  from  the  5th  century 
to  the  8th,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  army,  there  may 
have  been  a  small  town  here,  and  some  earthworks  may  have 
been  thrown  up  then,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  About  the 
9th  century  the  burh  was  constructed,  consisting  of  a  mound 
and  two  or  more  curvilinear  earthworks  in  front  on  the  area 
of  the  existing  prison.  Under  the  protection  of  this  there  was 
a  town.  This  is  another  possible  period  to  which  we  may  assign 
the  outer  earthworks.  Then  the  Norman  castle  was  built,  and 
we  know  from  history  that  there  was  a  town  here,  for  many 
houses  were  destroyed  to  clear  the  site  for  the  works  then 
constructed.  This  seems  the  most  probable  period  to  which 
we  can  assign  the  outer  ramparts  which  are  still  visible.  The 
walls  of  which  Bowtell  records  the  discovery  in  the  course  of 
excavations  made  in  or  about  1802,  connect  these  ramparts  with 
the  Norman  castle.  The  north-east  flanking  earthworks,  which 
were  straight,  and  not  curved  like  those  of  the  Burh,  were 
prolonged  to  the  north-west,  and  carried  across  to  the  south- 
west, the  corner  being  still  seen  by  Story's  Almshouses.  In 
the  other  direction  the  ramparts  were  carried  down  to  the 
river,  and  probably  involved  a  strong  position  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge  when  that  had  been  built. 

Then  follows  the  usual  story  of  a  second-rate  fortress.  It 
was  given  to  one  lord  after  another ;  it  stood  no  great  siege ;  it 
was  modified,  strengthened  in  time  of  danger,  repaired,  or 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Its  principal  use  was  as  a  prison — and 
soon  we  find  a  gaol,  mentioned  as  something  separate  from  the 
castle,  but  at  the  castle  gate.  The  castle  itself  then  appears  to 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  From  time  to  time  portions 
of  the  materials  were  given  away  or  sold,  and  at  last  the  old 
gateway  was  pulled  down,  and  the  Shire  Hall  built  on  its  site. 

All  we  dig  up  fits  in  with  this  story.  Coins,  pottery,  and  other 
objects,  tell  us  of  the  Roman  occupation.    Fragments  of  this 
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pottery  in  the  earthworks  tell  us  of  subsequent  trenching  over 
the  ground  full  of  Roman  waste.  The  Burh  tells  its  own  story, 
and  the  Norman  Castle  has  but  just  disappeared.  Skeletons 
of  Romans,  and  urns  with  Roman  ashes,  were  broken  into  here, 
or  covered  up  deeper  there.  The  soldier  who  fell  in  defence 
of  the  fort  would  have  found  a  grave  within  the  walls. 
The  political  agitator,  or  the  brave  opponent  of  abused  power, 
would  be  darkly  done  away  with,  and  placed  underground 
at  night,  and  the  criminal  on  whom  justice  had  been  executed 
would  be  buried  within  the  walls.  It  is  not  easy  to  work  out 
from  the  objects  that  turn  up  from  time  to  time  the  history  of 
2000  years  on  such  a  site. 

The  outer  Bailey  and  the  Great  Bridge. 

On  the  area  included  within  the  outer  Bailey  of  the  Castle 
there  were  two  churches :  S.  Peter's,  which,  if  the  material  was 
not  taken  from  the  Norman  Castle,  would  seem  to  be  of  Norman 
date;  and  All  Saints,  of  which  very  little  is  known.  It  is 
represented  (fig.  6)  in  the  bird's-eye  view  given  in  Fuller  as 


Fig.  6.  The  Castle  and  its  surroundings,  from  the  plan  of  Cambridge  dated 
1684,  published  with  Fuller's  History. 

XVI.  Ruins*  Eool.  Omnium  Sanctorum  ad  Castrum. 

running  across  the  position  of  the  existing  street  A  portion  of 
the  nave  is  shewn,  having  a  small  round-arch  doorway  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  tower  at  the  east  end  with  a  double  loop-hole 
window  above  the  level  of  the  remaining  wall  of  the  nave.  It 
is  described  as  RuinoB  Ecclesiw  Omnium  Sanctorum  ad  Castrum. 
Mr  Hall,  who  now  occupies  the  large  garden  between  the 
Huntingdon  road  and  Shelly  Bow  (fig.  1),  and  therefore  on 
the  area  adjoining  the  site  of  this  church,  informs  me  that 
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there  is  a  great  depth  of  made  soil  there,  and  that  when  he  has 
occasion  to  dig  to  any  considerable  depth  he  generally  finds 
human  bones,  but  no  traces  of  walls.  It  therefore  seems  pro- 
bable that  his  garden  is  in  the  old  churchyard,  and  that  this 
was  open  ground  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  and  never 
built  oyer  till  the  church  was  erected  there. 

The  history  of  the  Great  Bridge  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  Castle.  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Crown,  and  the  question  is  whether 
that  was  because  it  was  part  of  the  king's  highway,  or  because 
it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  defensive  system  in  connection 
with  the  Castle.  It  must  have  been  a  wooden  bridge,  from 
its  requiring  such  frequent  repair  and  renovation  from  ordinary 
decay  and  wear  and  tear,  no  mention  being  made  of  its  wilful 
destruction  in  time  of  war.  Some  ancient  piles  which  were 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  1754  were  referred  to  the 
Romans,  but  this  view  seems  to  have  been  supported  only  by 
the  finding  of  Roman  remains  in  the  bank  of  the  river  close  by, 
an  argument,  as  we  have  seen,  of  little  value,  because  Roman 
remains  have  been  turned  up  all  along  both  sides  of  the  river 
for  miles  above  and  below. 

The  Castle  in  ruins. 

In  conclusion  I  will  gather  together  the  various  passages  in 
which  Bowtell  describes  the  remains  of  the  castle,  as  they  stood 
in  his  time.  In  illustration  of  these  I  reproduce  Buck's  view, 
dated  1730  (fig.  7). 

After  mentioning  the  hall  of  the  castle,  Bowtell  says : 

This  hall  took  up  the  whole  of  the  second  story  of  the  principal  gate- 
way, the  roof  of  which  gateway  is  arched  with  stone.  The  entrance  to  it 
was  on  the  south  side,  by  means  of  an  ancient  stone  staircase,  something 
like  that  to  the  keep  of  Connisborough  castle  in  Yorkshire,  and  which  iB 
shewn  in  a  view  by  Buck  in  the  year  1731. 

At  the  head  of  this  staircase  was  a  doorway  with  a  circular  head  of 
plain  mouldings,  on  a  spand  of  three  yards  four  inches  and  a  half:  it  was 
taken  down  with  the  staircase  in  the  year  1809... \ 
1  MSS.  Bowtell,  ii.  105. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  old  castle  was  constructed  appeared  in  a 
fragment  of  the  north-east  tower  that  was  standing  in  the  year  1807,  being 
then  31  feet  square,  and  30  feet  high,  when  great  labour  was  required  to 
demolish  it  The  extreme  (tic)  thick  walls  were  composed  of  rag,  chinch, 
and  other  stone  firmly  cemented.. . . 

In  this  fragment  there  were  to  be  seen  regular  courses  of  large  flag- 
stones which  served  as  foundation*  to  the  several  strata  of  cemented 
materials,  similar  to  the  Roman  method,  and  appeared  to  be  much  older, 
and  3  feet  deeper  in  the  ground,  than  the  other  works  here  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror... 

Part  of  the  western  gateway,  now  standing  in  a  mutilated  state,  ex- 
hibits the  features  of  architecture  coeval  with  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II. 

The  height  of  the  front  of  this  portal,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  battlements,  is  42  feet  3  inches ;  and  it  stands  eastward  of  the  line  of 
the  high  street  at  the  distance  of1 

#  ♦  #  # 

Much  of  the  stone  occupied  in  the  walls  of  the  castle  was  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  from  quarries  in  Northamptonshire:  three  different  kinds  were  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  in  the  castle-yard. 

1.  The  common  rag,  of  a  grey  complexion ; 

2.  A  stone  of  a  ruddy  colour,  which,  when  reduced  to  small  pieces, 
partakes  of  a  friable  nature,  abounding  with  pellicles  of  the  ova  of  fishes, 
and  small  testaceous  bodies,  with  numerous  mica  of  silvery  talc,  mingled 
with  anomiae  of  various  species. 

3.  Another  kind  of  stone  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  of  a  more  firm 
texture,  with  various  shells  incorporated;  such  as  is  found  also  in  the  walls 
of  other  ancient  buildings  in  Cambridge2. 

#  #  *  * 

The  western  gateway... was  fortified  by  double  gates  and  a  strong  port- 
cullis ;  the  groove  in  which  it  moved  still  remains,  and  is  5  inches  and  £  wida 
A  north-east  view  of  this  gateway  was  engraved  by  Buck  in  1730,  and 
another  in  1772  for  Grose's  Antiquities'. 

Bowtell  further  relates  the  discovery  of  numerous  stone 
coffins  and  gravestones,  all  near  the  entrance  gateway,  and 
adds: 

A  great  many  other  skeletons  of  late  interment  were  dug  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  castle-yard  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  without  the  appearance 

1  The  line  is  left  unfinished  in  the  MS. 
1  MS8.  Bowtell,  ii  106, 107. 
3  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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of  any  coffin ;  some  lying  with  their  faces  downwards,  and  most  of  them 
with  their  heads  towards  the  north  \ 


The  visible  decay  of  the  castle,  and  the  frequent  escape  of  prisoners 
from  thence,  at  length  enduced  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  erect  an 
entire  new  gaol,  the  plan  of  which  being  struck  within  the  lines  of  the 
republican  encampment,  the  mutilation,  if  not  the  total  destruction  of  that 
fortification  became  inevitabla 


Preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the  said  gaol  in  the  castle-yard  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  the  soil  was  cut  away  in  1802;  as  it  also  was  afterwards 
occasionally  continued  to  be  done  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  ramparts 
were  thrown  into  the  adjacent  deep  fosse  out  of  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  earth,  it  is  evident  they  had  been  principally  taken.  This  vast  removal 
of  earth  was  occasioned  by  the  contract  requiring  the  foundation  to  be 
laid  3  feet  deep. 

The  ground  was  accordingly  examined,  and  found  to  have  been  much 
excavated  by  the  sinking  of  wells  and  cellars  in  the  tenements  which 
formerly  stood  thereabouts ;  but  afterwards  filled  up  partly  with  the  spoils 
of  the  old  castle  mingled  with  the  rudera  of  houses  destroyed  there  in 
the  year  1643 :  it  was  determined  to  sink  the  whole  of  the  castle-yard  from 
four  to  ten  feet 

In  performing  that  work  it  appeared  that  the  soil  was  a  natural 
elevation,  gradually  rising  from  the  circumjacent  fields  to  the  summit  on 
which  the  gateway  of  the  old  castle  still  doth  stand ;  and  where  the  natural 
gravelly  stratum  lies  within  three  feet  of  the  vegetable  surface. 

On  paring  off  this  portion  of  the  soil,  there  were  discovered  many  bones 
of  divers  animals ;  tusks  of  boars,  legs  of  cocks,  and  horns  of  stags, 
apparently  of  ancient  interment  To  these  may  be  added  a  great  number 
of  stone-bullets,  together  with  spoils  of  more  modern  times,  such  as  shoes 
of  horses,  bits  of  harness,  and  currycombs  in  form  of  those  peculiar  to  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  L  Tobacco-pipes  of  fine  white  clay,  coeval  with  the 
introduction  of  the  tobacco-plant  into  England  about  the  year  1583,  and 
others  of  subsequent  times,  down  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  were 
mingled  with  the  martial  spoils  in  this  multifarious  domain. 

Among  the  vestigia  of  higher  antiquity  were  fragments  of  Roman 
bricks  found  scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  fosse  where  the  wall  had 
anciently  stood ;  but  only  one,  completely  whole,  came  into  my  possession ; 
and  that  is  of  red  earth,  16  inches  long,  by  12  inches  at  one  end,  and  11}  at 

1  MSB.  Bowtell,  ii  162.  The  lids  of  several  of  these  coffins,  found  in 
1810,  were  figured  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kerrich  in  Archceologia,  xvii.  228.  His 
paper  is  dated  29  March,  1813. 


* 
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the  other :  the  thickness  also  is  not  less  irregular,  being  from  If  inch,  to 
If  inch. 

#  ♦  ♦  # 

To  these  may  be  added  several  fragments  of  green  and  bine  glass... 
together  with  a  variety  of  amphora  made  for  the  purpose  of  serving  up 
wine  to  guests ;  some  with  two  ears  and  handles,  some  with  one,  and 
others  without  any.  Here  also  were  found  many  querns,  with  several 
lacrymatories,  and  a  celt  or  spear-head,  one  foot  in  length... This  lay  about 
the  middle  of  the  castle-yard,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet.  An  armiUa  or 
bracelet  of  brass,  encircling  two  small  bones  of  the  arm... evidently  of  a 
female  adult,  was  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  ancient  fosse.  The  urns 
afford  a  great  variety  of  clays,  in  colour  and  shape  as  well  as  in  decorations. 
Some  of  the  coarser  kind  have  only  zigzag  scratches,  others  have  fluted 
ornaments.... Amongst  innumerable  fragments  of  urns  and  other  rarities 
are  many  beautiful  specimens  moulded  of  fine  red  earth,  some  of  which, 
from  the  figures  and  ornaments  upon  them,  become  interesting. 

In  every  part  of  this  station,  where  the  ground  has  been  explored, 
Roman  pottery  of  different  kinds  of  earth  has  appeared  in  abundance; 
some  urns  quite  entire,  but  most  of  them  broken,  and  the  pieces 
deranged,  which  shows  the  soil  to  have  been  disturbed  in  former  times. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  occurrences  of  the  fragments  lying  several  yards 
asunder,  but  being  applied  to  each  other  were  found  to  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  vessel1. 

♦  #  *  » 

During  the  time  of  making  havock  of  the  soil,  above  described,  hopes 
were  indulged  of  being  able  to  trace  out  the  ground-plan  of  the  old  castle. 
This,  by  daily  attending  the  site,  was  attempted,  and  marked  as  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained  from  unequivocal  remains  of  the  subterraneous 
foundation ;  but,  owing  to  the  partial  depredations  of  former  times,  the 
iconography  could  be  but  imperfectly  traced2. 

Views  of  the  Castle. 

The  castle  is  figured  at  the  top  of  the  plan  of  Cambridge 
signed  Ric.  Lyne,  1574,  which  was  engraved  for  Dr  Cams' 
history.  This  figure  is  a  conventional  representation  of  a 
fortress,  with  a  gate  of  entrance,  a  keep,  a  square  tower,  a 
wall  connecting  them  together,  and  the  tops  of  two  smaller 
towers  indicated  behind  the  former.  Above  it  is  written  the 
word  "Castell." 

1  MSB.  Bowtell,  ii.  165—170. 
'  Ibid.  p.  19a 
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A  much  more  ambitious  view  of  the  castle  occurs  at  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  plan  of  Cambridge,  published  in  the 
Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum,  at  Cologne,  between  1572  and  1606, 
by  George  Braun,  or  Braunius.  This  view  shews  a  stately 
quadrangle  with  gate  of  entrance,  keep,  and  towers.  Above  is 
the  word  "  Castell."  It  has  been  shewn  in  the  Architectural 
History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge  (Vol.  I. 
p.  xcix.)  that  this  plan  is,  in  reality,  a  close  copy  of  the  one 
by  Lyne.  Both  are  bird's-eye  views.  In  the  former  the  spec- 
tator is  supposed  to  be  standing  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
in  the  latter  on  the  west  side.  The  buildings  are  therefore 
slightly  altered  to  suit  the  new  point  of  view,  north  sides  being 
given  to  them.  For  instance,  King's  College  Chapel  appears 
as  the  south  side  of  an  imaginary  quadrangle.  The  castle  has 
been  modified  in  a  similar  way.  The  gate,  keep,  and  tower 
shewn  by  Lyne  reappear;  but  their  arrangement  has  been 
changed,  and  they  are  now  disposed  round  a  quadrangle,  with 
the  addition  of  a  second  square  tower,  and  some  other  structures 
which  look  like  barracks. 

This  view  was  accepted  in  the  last  century  as  a  serious 
representation  of  a  building  that  had  once  existed ;  and  it  re- 
appears in  Grose's  Antiquities,  1776,  much  improved  and  orna- 
mented, and  with  the  addition  of  a  ground-plan,  as  Plan  and 
View  of  Cambridge  Castle  from  an  Ancient  Drawing  formerly 
belonging  to  General  Armstrong,  supposed  to  be  Drawn  about  tfie 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  gateway  and  mound  are  figured  by  Buck  (1730)  in  the 
view  here  reproduced  (fig.  7) ;  by  Harraden  in  his  Cantabrigia 
Depicta  (1809) ;  and  by  Ackermann  in  his  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (1814),  a  view  by  Westall,  which  shews 
the  gate-house,  the  hill,  and  the  new  gaol,  finished  1810 ;  the 
gateway  only  by  Grose,  a  drawing  said  by  him  to  have  been 
executed  in  1769 ;  and  by  Cooper,  Memorials,  as  it  appeared  in 
1840,  just  before  it  was  destroyed. 
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Mr  M.  R.  James  made  the  following  communications : 

I.    On  the  Glass  in  the  Windows  of  the  Library 
at  St  Albans  Abbey. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  treating  of  Biblical  illustration 
in  medieval  times,  I  referred  to  the  verses  inscribed  in  the 
cloister-windows  at  St  Albans  Abbey  as  affording  an  interesting 
sample  of  the  typology  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  paper  I  was  then  reading,  I  printed  a  revised 
text  of  those  verses1.  In  the  same  MS.  which  has  preserved 
them  for  us  there  is  a  copy  of  the  verses  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  windows  of  the  Library  at  the  same  great  monas- 
tery; and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  J.  W.  Clark,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  towards  elucidating  these  also,  by  way  of  supple- 
menting my  former  attempt.  Now  the  subject  of  Medieval 
Libraries  is  one  which,  as  we  know,  Mr  Clark  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  I  should  hesitate,  consequently,  to  bring 
forward  any  conclusions  of  my  own  on  the  architectural  side  of 
the  question.  But  the  document  before  me  has  to  do  not  so 
much  with  the  architecture  or  arrangement  of  the  St  Albans 
Library — though  here  too  it  helps  us  a  little — as  with  its  con- 
tents; and  moreover  illustrates  especially  what  I  suppose  one 
ought  to  call  secular  iconography. 

There  are  at  least  two  series  of  stained  glass  windows  in 
existence  which  belonged  to  medieval  libraries:  one  at  Jesus 
College, — for  an  account  of  which  we  know  where  to  turn* ;  and 
the  other  at  Eton  College,  on  which  I  hope  Mr  Clark  will  at 
some  near  date  enlighten  us.  Both  of  these  are  constructed  on 
the  same  principle.  At  Jesus  College  we  have  a  number  of 
inscribed  scrolls  whose  legends  have  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  books  contained  in  that  division  of  the  Library  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Thus,  in  the  windows  which  once  lighted 
the  Class  of  Theology,  we  have  (or  had)  pictures  of  the  four 

1  Comb.  Ant.  Soc.  Proa  and  Comm.  vii.  64—69. 
*  Architectural  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge, 
lit  460. 

C.  A.  8.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  15 
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Evangelists  with  appropriate  texts ;  in  that  which  lighted  the 
Class  of  Canon  Law  are  the  texts:  Legem  statuit  ei  in  via 
quam  elegit:  Legem  pone  mihi  domine  viam  iustificcicionum 
tuarum.  At  Eton  College  the  series — sadly  fragmentary  as  it 
is — shows  the  same  leading  idea.  Here  we  find  the  Classes  of 
Civil  Law,  Criminal  and  Canon  Law,  Medicine,  etc.,  illustrated 
by  medallions  showing  a  church  council,  an  execution,  a  physi- 
cian and  his  patient,  and  the  like. 

At  St  Albans  the  plan  was  different  only  in  detail  from  this 
last  In  each  window,  save  one,  of  the  twelve  which  lighted 
the  Library,  were  four  figures  of  the  men  who  in  the  estimation 
of  fifteenth  century  scholars  stood  at  the  head  of  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  And  no  doubt  the  position 
which  each  figure  occupied  was  influenced  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  several  classes  of  books.  The  designer  of  this  scheme 
was,  it  seems  probable,  working  upon  very  ancient  lines ;  and, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr  J.  W.  Clark,  I  have  recently — since 
this  paper  was  originally  written— come  across  the  particular 
document  which  most  likely  determined  the  fashion  in  which  the 
St  Albans  Library  was  dedicated.  Mr  Clark  has  poiuted  out  to 
me  in  the  works  of  S.  Isidore  of  Seville1  a  set  of  verses  (most 
likely  printed  from  the  Vatican  MS.  1877)  which  decorated 
S.  Isidore's  Library.  In  all  probability  they  were  inscribed 
round  medallion  portraits  of  the  men  to  whom  they  refer,  which 
portraits  would  be  painted  on  the  doors  or  pediments  of  the 
armaria,  or  presses,  in  which  the  books  were  kept.  The  verses 
(they  are  elegiacs)  consist  of  the  following  sections : 


1.  Introductory. 

2.  Old  and  New  Testa-  n 

,  Pobts 
men  to. 

/  a  Origen. 

Historians 


10.  Prudentios. 

11.  A  Vitus. 

12.  Juvencus, 
ia  Sedulius. 


4.  Hilary.  „  (14.  Eusebraa. 
k  a™vJL                     Histobiaws  Lk  -  . 

5.  Ambrose.  (15.  Orosius. 


Fathbm^  6.  Augustine.  16.  Gregory  the  Great 

7.  Jerome.  17.  Leander  (of  Se- 

8.  John  Chrysostom.  ville). 

9.  Cyprian. 

1  Work*,  ed.  Arevalus,  4to.,  Rome,  1703,  vil  179. 
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18.  Theodoriu*. 
Jurists  .  19.  Paulus. 
20.  Gains. 

'21.  SS.  dogmas  and  Damianus  (patrons  of  medicine). 
Mhdioal  writebs  .  22.  Hippocrates. 

2a  Galen. 

24.  On  the  place  where  the  scribe's  colours  were  kept 

25.  On  the  Scriptorium. 

26.  To  the  talkative  intruder. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  idea  of  decorating  a  Library 
(which  Isidore  himself  borrowed  from  classical  sources)  is  only 
slightly  modified  at  St  Albans,  where  the  portraits  painted 
upon  panel  have  been  exchanged  for  effigies  drawn  upon  glass. 

The  main  value  and  interest  of  the  verses  as  preserved  to 
us  lies  assuredly  not  in  their  literary  merit,  but  in  the 
general  idea  which  they  enable  us  to  form  of  the  range  of 
literature  most  esteemed  by,  and  most  accessible  to,  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  in  the  series  of  names  which 
we  are  to  consider  a  sort  of  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books, 
as  they  were  conceived  of  in  the  year  1450.  Before  we 
set  forth  upon  the  consideration  of  them,  I  will  just  say 
in  the  fewest  words  possible  what  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  as  to  the  date  and  history  of  the  Library  from 
whose  windows  our  verses  were  taken.  We  have,  fortunately, 
fairly  complete  information  on  this  head.  In  the  sixth  window 
of  the  Library  was  the  founder's  portrait;  and  the  quatrain 
inscribed  underneath  it  tells  us  certain  particulars  about  him. 
He  was,  it  seems,  "a  small  teacher  who  taught,  but  himself 
needed  teaching  more,  a  shepherd  of  small  account  who  ruled, 
but  himself  stood  in  need  of  ruling.  He  laid  aside  the  mitre 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  books  and  to  study,  and  then 
resumed  the  mitre  and  prepared  this  place  for  books."  Here 
we  have,  doubtless  sketched  by  himself,  a  short  biography  of 
Abbot  John  Whethamstede  or  Johannes  de  loco  Frumenti  as  he 
calls  himself.  He  was  twice  Abbot  of  St  Albans ;  once  from 
1420  to  1441,  and  then,  on  the  death  of  John  Stoke,  from  1451 
to  1465,  when  he  died.  Now  we  possess,  in  a  MS.  belonging  to 
the  College  of  Arms,  and  edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a 

15—2 
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Register  of  Whetbamstede's  second  abbacy,  compiled  in  great 
part  by  himself,  and  at  the  end  of  this  is  an  account  by  a  later 
contemporary  of  the  benefactions  conferred  on  the  Abbey  by 
Whethamstede.  First  among  these  stands  the  building  of  the 
Library1,  which,  we  are  told,  Whethamstede  had  long  con- 
templated, and  now  brought  to  pass  in  the  second  year  of  his 
second  abbacy  (1452 — 3).  The  work  of  building,  excluding 
the  glazing,  cresting,  and  fitting  up  with  desks,  cost  him  more 
than  £150.  A  little  later  on  we  find  that  he  provided  new 
glass  for  the  cloisters,  illustrative  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  that  he  'elucidavit  earn  metrice,'  i.e.  added 
explanations  in  metre.  These  explanations  are  the  verses  which 
I  have  already  laid  before  this  Society;  and  these  and  the 
Library  verses  we  may  safely  attribute  to  the  pen  of  John 
Whethamstede.  Where  the  Library  was,  I  cannot  so  far  ascer- 
tain; but  that  a  large  portion  of  its  contents  exists  everyone 
knows  who  possesses  much  acquaintance  with  our  national  col- 
lections of  MSS. 

Now  to  proceed  with  our  document:  the  text  is  found  in 
one  MS.,  and  I  think  only  one,  at  Oxford9.  I  have  transcribed 
the  verses  from  the  MS.,  and  compared  them  with  the  text 
given  in  the  Monasticon*. 

They  are  arranged  in  sets  of  four  lines  each  in  the  windows ; 
each  line  was  most  likely  inscribed  on  a  scroll  held  by  or 
surrounding  the  figure  of  each  worthy.  In  one  case — that  of 
Abbot  Whethamstede,  the  founder  of  the  Library — four  lines 
are  devoted  to  the  description  of  one  person :  otherwise  each  is 
disposed  of  in  a  single  line.  The  first  window  seems  to  have 
lighted  the  grammatical  class  of  the  Library.  It  contained 
figures  of  Donatus,  Didymus,  Priscian,  and  Hugutio.  The  first 
and  third  of  these  authors,  Donatus  and  Priscian,  furnished  the 
commonest  school-books  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  second  and 
fourth  are  less  well-known.    By  Didymus  is  meant  either  the 

1  Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani.    Regwtrum  Abbatiw  Johannis 
Whethamstede ;  ed.  Hen.  Tho.  Riley,  Rolls  Series  i.  423. 
8  Bodl.  MSS.  Laud.  697,  foL  27,  verto. 
1  Mon.  Angl  ii.  247. 
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Alexandrian  contemporary  of  Cicero  who  was  called  ^aX^i/re/jos, 
or  a  later  grammarian  of  the  same  name  known  to  us  from 
Suidas.  Hugutio  was  a  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  born  at  Pisa 
(d.  1212),  who  wrote  a  Liber  Deriuationum,  an  expansion  of  the 
Mementariinn  of  Papias. 

The  second  window  represented  Rhetoric  and  Poetry :  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Musaeus,  Orpheus.  Sallust  figures  here  as  the  rival  of 
Cicero.  The  Declamatio  in  Ciceronem — probably  spurious — 
(as  the  corresponding  Declamatio  in  Sallustium,  attributed  to 
Cicero,  certainly  is),  was  better  known  than  anything  that  he 
really  wrote.  Musaeus  is  of  course  the  mythical  founder  of 
poetry. 

In  the  third  window  figured  the  representatives  of  Logic 
and  Ethics:  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  for  the  former;  Plato  and 
Pythagoras,  for  the  latter. 

The  fourth  window  stood  for  Arithmetic  and  Music.  Chry- 
sippus  and  Nicomachus  are  the  arithmeticians  chosen.  The 
former  is  probably  the  great  Stoic  of  the  third  cent  B.c.  He  is 
here  said  to  have  discovered  the  properties  of  cubic  numbers ; 
but  Cicero  says  of  him  that  the  mathematics  were  among  the 
few  subjects  which  he  did  not  touch.  The  latter  is  Nicomachus 
of  Oerasa,  a  Pythagorean  who  lived  not  earlier  than  the  second 
century  A.D.,  and  whose  largest  work  on  numbers  was  epitomised 
by  Boethius.  The  musicians  are :  first,  Quido  of  Arezzo  (990 
— 1050)  who  invented  a  musical  stave  with  lines  and  spaces, 
and  has  left  a  good  many  musical  writings,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  the  Micrologus;  and,  secondly,  a  man  whose  name 
in  the  MS.  reads  Vnchalm.  I  have  been  fortunately  able  to 
emend  it  by  the  help  of  a  passage  in  the  Anticlaudianusy  a 
long  satirical  poem  written  in  the  xnth  century  by  Alanus  de 
Insulis.    Here,  in  Disk  iii.  cap.  v.,  we  find  the  lines 

Musica  letatur  Michalo  doctore,  suosque 
Corrigit  errores  tali  dictante  magistro, 

whence  it  is  apparent  that  the  musician  represented  in  the 
St  Albans  window  was  Michalus.  He  seems  to  be  a  Greek 
writer,  who  is  referred  to  by  John  Philoponus  in  his  Comm.  in 
Analyt.  Aristot.  lxxx. 
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The  fifth  window  represented  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Ptolemy, 
and  Albumasar,  who  evidently  stand  for  Geometry,  Astronomy, 
and  Astrology.  Ptolemy  is  of  course  Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  the 
cosmographer  and  astronomer.  Albumasar  was  an  Arabian 
astrologer  whose  date  is  given  as  844  A.D. 

The  sixth  window  contained  only  the  portrait  of  Abbot 
Whethamstede,  the  founder.  The  verses  I  have  already  trans- 
lated. Most  likely  this  was  the  last  window  on  one  side  of 
the  Library. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  windows  are  devoted  to  theologians, 
Jewish  and  Christian.  The  theological  books  in  the  Library  pro- 
bably far  outnumbered  the  rest.  Jewish  theology  is  represented 
by  Moses,  Aaron,  Rabbi  Moses,  and  Rabbi  Solomon.  I  know  of 
no  instance  save  this  where  a  medieval  artist  condescended  to 
make  portraits  of  late  Jewish  scholars,  and  the  fact  seems  to 
me  interesting ;  it  points  to  a  catholicity  of  sympathy  among 
the  St  Albans  scholars  for  which  we  should  look  vainly  in  most 
of  their  contemporaries.  Of  the  men  here  named,  Rabbi  Moses 
— the  Sun  of  the  Law — is  usually  known  as  Maimonides.  He 
lived  in  the  xiith  century,  and  was  probably  the  Mend  of 
Rabbi  Solomon;  for  by  Rabbi  Solomon,  the  Salt  of  the  Law, 
Solomon  Jarchi  is  most  likely  meant,  a  writer  born  at  Troyes 
early  in  cent.  xii.  The  champions  of  Christian  theology  in 
the  next  window  bear  familiar  names:  S.  Peter,  S.  Paul, 
S.  Athanasius,  and  S.  John  Chrysostom. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  windows  give  us  legal  authorities  of 
different  kinds.  In  the  former  we  have  writers  on  Civil  and 
Canon  Law,  and  in  the  latter,  writers  on  Monastic  Rule. 
Window  ix.  represented  Justinian,  Gratianus,  the  author  of  the 
Deeretum,  Accursius,  the  Bolognese  professor,  who  died  1229, 
and  Hiigusius.  This  last  worthy  may  be  either  a  cardinal  who 
wrote  glosses  on  the  Decretum  and  died  1213,  or  Francis  Aguz- 
zoni  or  Hugutio,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  wrote  similar 
works  and  died  1412.  In  the  tenth  window  were  S.  Benedict, 
S.  Augustine,  Bernard  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  Nicolas  Trivet. 
Of  these  Bernard  (called  Ayglenus)  died  in  1282:  he  wrote  a 
Speculum  Monachorum ;  while  Nicolas  Trivet,  annalist  and 
commentator,  died  about  1328. 
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In  the  eleventh  window  were  doctors  and  surgeons :  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  a  certain  William  who  invented  plasters,  and 
'  Rymius '  (we  should  read  Brunus),  who  compounded  a  potion 
useful  in  curing  broken  bones.  This  last  is  Brunus  Lasca  of 
Florence  (cir.  1290),  a  friend  of  Petrarch ;  or  Brunus  Longobur- 
gensis,  a  surgeon  of  cent.  xiii.  William  is  William  de  Saliceto 
of  Piacenza,  who  flourished  about  1240. 

The  twelfth  and  last  window  gives  us  the  names  of  four 
writers  on  farming  and  agriculture.  Palladius,  author  of  a 
treatise  de  Be  Rustica,  and  probably  a  Frenchman  of  the 
fourth  century :  Virgil,  as  author  of  the  Georgics :  Peter  is  P. 
de  Crescentiis,  of  Bologna,  who  wrote  xii  books  ruralium  com- 
modorum  about  1285:  and,  lastly,  Bartholomew  Glanville, 
author  of  a  treatise  De  proprietatibus  rerum*    He  lived  c.  1360. 


Verses  in  the  Windows  of  the  Library1. 
BodL  Laud.  Misc.  697, 1  275.   (saec.  xv,  xvi.) 

hie  8ub6equuntur  metra  ilia  omnia  que  ponuntur  in  fenestris  in  domo 
librarie  monastery  predicti 

i  dicor2  donatus  sum  radix  grammaticatus : 
ortographusque  vocor  dindimus  hicque  locor: 
sum  quantus  dat  opus  minus  et  maius  pricianus : 
deriuans  quia  ?  ego :  fert  stilus  hugucio. 

ii  rethor  magnus  eram  marcus  cithero  yocitatus: 
alter  ego  dictus  salustius  emulus  eius: 

museus  ipse  poeta  fui  primusque  poetica  scripsi : 
orpheus  ipse  secundus  ei  manes  modulamine  fiexi. 

iii  dicor  aristotiles  direxi  philosophantes : 

at3  ego  porphyrius  doctor  monui  logicantes : 
nuncupor  ipse  plato :  moralia  ciuibus  apto : 
ipseque  pictagoras  do  normas  moribus  aptas. 

iv  crisippus  dixi  quis  cubicus  numerus  sit  quisque  quadratus : 
nicomacus   at4  ego  cur  impar  numerus  mas,  femina  sit  par : 

1  In  some  cases  the  names  of  the  persons  represented  are  given  in  the 
MS.  They  stand  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  line,  as  I  have  printed 
them. 

*  decor  cod.  8  ac  Man.  4  ac  Afon. 
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dixi  quot  guido  moduli  sunt  in  monacordo : 

quotque  tenet  cithara  <docui>  michalus1  ve  viella. 

(La  '  and  I  Michahis  taught  how  many  sounds  the  harp  or  viol  has.') 

▼     euclides  vocitor,  magnus  fueram  geometer : 
circi  quadrator  archimenides  ego  dioor : 
maximus  astronomus  reputatus  eram  tbolomeus: 
magnus  et  albumasar  introductor  uocitabar. 

vi  doctor  eram  minimus,  docui  magis  ipse  docendus; 
pastor  et  eziguus  rexi,  magis  ymo  regendus; 
mitram  deposui,  libro  studioque  uacaui; 
ruraus8  earn  sumpsi,  loca  libris  hecque  paraui. 

vii  moyses  lator  eram  veteris  prime <u> us  scribaque  legis: 
aaron  f rater  eramque  suus  primus  legisque  sacerdos : 
sol  legis  fueram  rabi  moyses  mini  nomen: 

ipseque  sal  legis  rabi  Salomon  Tocitatus. 

viii  petrus  clauiger  ecclesie  sera  legis  eramque  nouelle: 
paulus  legifer  in  gentes  legem  docuique  salutis: 

athanasius  alezander  dixi  simboliee  que  debet  credere  quisque : 
johannes  constantinopolitanuB  scripsi  rethorice  quia  quomodo  cre- 
deret  atque. 

f.  28  a. 

ix  duximus  in  quinos  duo  legum  millia  libros :  justinianus  imperator. 
iunximus  et  sparsas  multas  in  canone  causas:  gratianus. 

legum  doctor  eram,  dubias  patulas  faciebam :  accurtius. 
alter  ego  juris  bonus  enucleator  et  eius.  hugusius. 

x  regula  claustralis  per  me  viget  et  monachalis:  Benedictus. 
per  me  lata  prius  stat  norma  canonicatus  :  Augustinus 
ilbiis  dubia  declaraui  quasi  cuncta:  bernardus  cassinensis. 
istius  obscura  manifestaui  quoque  [dura,  nicholaus  trevit 

xi  magnus  eram  medicos,  hypocras  sum  nomine  dictus: 
alter  et  egregius  vocitatus  eram  galienus: 

emplastri  cura  sanaui  yulnera  plura :   Guilelmus  Cirurgicua 
ossaque  confracta  mea  fecit  pocio  recta.   Rymius  Girurgicus8. 

xii  de  agricultura  dederam  noua  dogmata  plura :  palladium 
arteque  de  simili  post  pascua  rura  retexi :  virgillius. 

quomodo  plantabis  vites  docuique  putabis :  petrus  de4  crescentiis. 
quando  seresque  metes  scripsi  quoque  florida  carpes.  bartholomeus 
de  rerum  naturis. 

1  Vnchalus  cod.  a  Ruffus  Man. 

8  Brunus  Ghirurgicus  Mon.  *  Unintelligible  in  Man. 
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II.    On  a  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Latin  in  the  Library  op  Pembroke  College. 

The  copy  of  the  New  Testament  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper  is  one  of  exceptional  interest  in  respect  of  its 
pictorial  decorations.  It  is  in  the  Library  of  Pembroke  College: 
and  the  kindness  of  Mr  R.  A.  Neil,  the  Librarian,  enables  me 
to  lay  the  actual  volume  before  you  to-night.  As  I  said,  it  is 
a  book  of  exceptional  interest  in  itself ;  but  in  my  eyes  that 
interest  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of  Bury  S.  Edmund's,  to  which  it  was  presented  in  the  xivth 
century  by  Reginald  de  Denham,  Sacrist.  This  is  the  person 
whose  name  is  attached  to  the  Registrum  Sacristae  in  the 
University  Library  (Ff.  2.  33):  he  was  Sacrist  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  The  volume  has  no  press-mark,  probably  because 
it  belonged  to  the  Church  and  not  to  the  Library.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  it  formed  part  of  Williatn  Smart's 
bequest  to  Pembroke  College  or  not;  I  have  not  found  any 
mention  of  it  in  Wren's  Register.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  it  was 
executed  at  Bury:  the  fact  that  it  is  older  than  Denham's 
time  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  it  was  written  somewhere  else, 
and  bought  by  Denham  for  his  monastery.  We  have  the  name 
of  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  text;  it  does  not  tell  us  much, 
for  it  is  given  simply  as  William. 

The  book  is  of  two  dates,  or  rather,  consists  of  two  parts  of 
different  dates,  namely,  the  first  six  leaves,  which  consist  of 
pictures,  and  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  xith  century, 
and  the  text,  which  must  have  been  written,  I  think,  late  in 
the  xiith  century.  It  may  very  well  be  the  case  that  Denham 
found  the  pictured  leaves  attached  to  an  early  Gospel  book  or 
Psalter  in  bad  condition,  and  that  he  united  them  with  the 
somewhat  later  text,  and  presented  the  whole  to  S.  Edmund. 
I  can  cite  a  somewhat  similar  case.  At  S.  John's  College  there 
is  a  Psalter  (K.  26)  whose  text  is  of  the  xvth  century,  while 
the  46  pictures  which  precede  it  are  of  the  xnith.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  volume. 
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It  is  a  large  folio  of  279  leaves,  in  gatherings  of  8  leaves,  one  blank 
leaf  being  lost  at  the  end. 
£  la  is  blank. 

f.  lb  has  scribbles  of  English  verse  (from  Lydgate — monk  of  Bury)  of 
cent  xv,  xvi,  and  a  map  of  cent  xiv,  as  it  seems.  In  this  map  no  outlines 
are  given :  only  the  coast  of  France  is  indicated  by  a  vertical  line,  and 
some  of  the  towns  by  a  rude  sketch  of  a  fort  I  give  the  names  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur,  beginning  from  the  North. 

fWgia  harford 

iVorwegia  brtstoue 

tarenes  oxonia 

&cocia  Vinthonia 

8.  Andreas  suthamfon 

strtuelin  habia  webey  (?  Haverfordwest) 

Dacia  terra  Cornubia 

beryk  [an  illegible  name] 

Imula  Man  mows  michael 

Tessernon  (W.  of  Man)  tintagel 

Vaferford  dorneda 

Zhibftnia  (In  France) 

Turnior  parisiw  [fort] 

cestri'a  Oarnotis 

beQ/oW]ri  Neustrta 

Anglia  Depe[/or<] 

norhomtone  Britannia 

Wallia  na[/orf]untis 

bangor 

Then  follow  six  leaves  of  drawings  of  the  xith  century.  The  earlier 
ones  are  coloured  with  light  washes  of  red,  blue,  green  and  pink:  the 
back-grounds  are  plain :  no  gold  is  used.  Each  page  is  enclosed  in  a 
frame  of  varying  pattern,  and  contains  several  pictures.  They  seem  to  me 
certainly  English. 

£  2a.   Border  of  triangles. 

1.  The  Wicked  Husbandmen,  (a)  A  throned  man  with  a  staff 
speaks  to  a  young  man  (the  Heir) :  (6)  Three  husbandmen  in  a  vineyard 
with  wattled  fence  and  tall  tower,  drag  in  the  young  man  from  L. :  (c)  he 
lies  prostrate,  and  the  three  men  attack  him  with  ball-headed  mace,  axe 
and  spear. 

2.  Cleansing  qf  the  Temple.  Under  three  arches  with  turrets 
above  them  (a)  a  group  of  12  Apostles  (two  have  books),  (b)  a  table  with 
money  falling :  Christ  going  B.  with  scourge  of  3  lashes,  points  to  a  table 
with  doves  on  it :  (c)  a  crowd  going  off  to  R.,  with  cattla 

3.  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  L.  the  Apostles :  C.  Christ 
seated  on  a  mound  faces  E.  :  two  Apostles  offer  to  him  (a)  five  round 
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cakes,  (&)  two  fish  in  a  boat-shaped  dish :  R,  seven  tiers  of  people  sit 
facing  L. 

f.  2b.   Border  of  lozenges. 

4.  Healing  of  the  Man  born  blind.  L.  the  Apostles :  C.  Christ 
with  his  fingers  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  who  wears  a  rough  cloak 
covered  with  spiky  points,  and  blue  trousers :  R.  blind  man  facing  R.t  his 
hands  on  his  eyes.  Water  flows  on  his  face  from  a  green  aperture  in 
the  upper  corner. 

5.  The  Woman  taken  in  adultery.  L.  the  Apostles :  Christ  stooping 
with  R.  hand  writes  on  the  ground,  with  L.  hand  points  up  at  a  shrinking 
woman.  R.  three  Jews  with  their  laps  full  of  stones :  the  foremost  (on  L.) 
has  a  stone  in  his  raised  hand. 

6.  Raising  of  Lazarus.  L.  the  Apostles.  Christ  facing  R. :  at 
his  feet  are  Mary  and  Martha :  one  kneels  to  him,  the  other  kisses  his  feet. 
R.  a  man,  leaning  on  an  upright  tombstone,  holds  his  hand  with  his  sleeve 
drawn  over  it  to  his  nose :  an  arched  tomb  with  low  brickwork  in  front : 
Lazarus,  swathed,  stands  in  it :  one  of  a  crowd  on  R.  holds  one  end  of  the 
swathings,  and  holds  his  nose  with  the  other  hand. 

t  3a.  Border. 

7.  The  Good  Samaritan.  L.  the  traveller  lies  on  the  ground :  he 
wears  one  loose  garment:  three  men  attack  him  with  spear,  sword  and 
hands.  R.  he  lies  naked  and  bleeding,  wounded  in  the  stomach:  a 
/xmsured  deacon  in  dalmatic  looks  back  at  him :  a  tonsured  priest  in  a 
shorter  garment  with  a  staff,  crutch-headed  with  volutes  (a  cambutta) 
walks  to  R. 

8.  (continued).  L.  the  traveller  lying  on  the  ground :  the  Samaritan 
bending  over  him  pours  oil  and  wine  into  the  wound.  R.  the  Samaritan 
walks  beside  an  ass  led  by  a  servant :  on  the  ass  is  the  traveller  whom  the 
Samaritan  is  supporting:  his  head  and  stomach  are  bandaged.  A  very 
clever  picture. 

9.  Zacehaeus.  L.  Apostles.  Christ,  holding  a  roll,  talks  to  Zacehaeus, 
who  sits  in  a  rich  conventional  tree. 

f.  3k 

10.  Christ  and  the  Jews  (John  x.).  Under  four  arches  with  tiled 
roofo  above :  the  1st  and  3rd  (from  L.)  are  broad,  the  2nd  and  4th  narrow, 
(a)  L.  Jews  in  short  tunics,  some  in  pointed  caps,  disputing  with  (6)  Christ 
with  book,  facing  L. :  (e)  Jews  with  stones  in  their  raised  hands  walk 
towards  (d)  Christ  walking  to  R.  holding  his  garment  up  to  his  face  with 
both  hands. 

11.  The  Wedding  Garment.  L.  a  man  in  pointed  hat,  bearded, 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  table  at  which  are  five  guests :  he  is  saying  "  amice 
quo  modo  hue  introutsti."  The  guest  nearest  him  has  a  tattered  cloak 
and  nothing  else :  C.  the  same  guest  in  tattered  cloak  and  trousers  is  led 
to  R.  with  bound  hands  and  feet  by  two  men :  one  drags  his  hair,  the 
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other  holds  a  rope  attached  to  his  hands :  R.  he  is  seated  with  hands  and 
feet  bound  and  dishevelled  hair:  a  man  stands  over  him,  with  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

12.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  L.  the  Apostles :  Christ  with  a 
roll  rides  to  R.  on  an  ass :  a  man  in  a  tree  casts  down  branches,  one  of 
which  the  ass  has  in  his  mouth.  Men  in  the  gate  of  a  city  hold  branches 
and  face  L.  The  foremost  is  spreading  a  green  garment 

f.  4a. 

13.  The  Last  Supper.  A  table.  Five  Apostles :  Christ  blessing, 
with  his  R.  hand:  John  (with  slight  beard)  in  his  lap,  with  his  L.  hand 
Christ  puts  the  sop  into  the  mouth  of  Judas,  who  is  light-haired,  has 
no  nimbus,  and  kneels  on  the  near  side  of  the  table.  Five  Apostles  sit 
on  R.  All  save  Judas  are  nimbecL  On  the  table  are  three  fishes  in  boat- 
shaped  dishes,  and  three  cakes  marked  with  cross  lines. 

14.  Washing  of  Feet.  Under  five  arches.  L.  attendant  with  towel : 
Christ  kneeling,  holds  Peter's  foot  in  his  L.  hand :  his  R.  hand  is  raised, 
and  he  is  speaking.  The  foot  is  over  a  laver  with  globular  bowl  and 
ornamented  base.  Peter  sits  with  his  R  hand  on  his  head.  On  R.  sit 
eight  Apostles  in  a  row,  some  cross-legged,  all  barefoot:  some  of  them 
wear  hose  with  a  band  passing  under  the  foot   They  are  not  nimbed. 

15.  Betrayal.  Peter  with  raised  sword  in  R.  hand,  scabbard  in  L. 
Malohus  carrying  a  lantern  on  a  staff— the  whole  not  unlike  a  labarum — 
shrinks  away  from  him.  Two  attendants :  one  seizes  the  JR.  hand  of  Christ, 
whom  Judas  kisses.  Eight  attendants  on  two  in  pointed  hats  or 
helmets:  one  seizes  the  L.  hand  of  Christ  Their  weapons  are  spears, 
halberts  and  maces. 

f.  45.  This  and  the  following  leaves  have  hardly  any  colour  save 
occasionally  in  the  hair  and  beards  of  the  figures. 

16.  (a)  The  Scourging.  Pilate  throned.  Christ  full-face,  is  bound 
to  a  pillar :  the  tormentor  on  L.  has  a  birch,  the  one  on  R.  a  scourge  with 
three  lashes  and  balls  at  their  ends. 

17.  (b)  The  Crowning  with  Thorns.  Christ  seated  full-face,  with 
bandaged  eyes :  one  mocker  kneels  on  each  side :  three  more  press  the 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head ;  one  has  his  hand  raised  to  strike.  They  have 
two  long  staves,  but  only  one  is  being  used  to  press  down  the  crown. 

18.  Simon  bearing  the  Gross.  L.  two  soldiers :  a  Priest  with  mitre : 
two  attendants:  Christ  half-nude  is  led  by  his  bound  hands  by  a  third 
attendant  Simon  preceded  by  another  man  bears  the  cross. 

19.  The  Crucifiximi.  L.  a  Priest  and  four  others  point  to  R. 
A  thief  on  the  cross,  his  eyes  bandaged,  his  arms  bound  over  the  beam, 
his  feet  bound  to  the  upright  C.  the  Virgin  facing  R.:  a  man  with  lance 
and  bucket :  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  nailed  with  four  nails :  the  cross, 
especially  the  cross-beam,  is  of  rough  wood.  The  drapery  is  rather  long : 
the  title  blank:  Stephaton  on  R.  with  a  vase  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
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R.  John,  bearded,  faces  Z.  The  second  thief  crucified  like  the  first, 
and  with  eyes  bandaged.   A  Priest  and  three  Jews  face  Z.  and  point 
f.  5a. 

20.  The  Deposition.  Three  women  face  R.  The  Virgin  kisses  the 
R.  hand  of  Christ  which  is  detached  from  the  cross.  Joseph  (?)  supports 
the  body.  Nicodemns  (?)  engaged  in  detaching  the  feet,  (one  is  already 
freed):  another  man  draws  the  nail  out  of  the  Z.  hand  with  pincers. 
John,  his  head  on  his  hand,  faces  Z. :  he  has  a  book.   Three  men  face  Z. 

21.  (a)  The  Entombment.  Two  women,  one  with  a  casket  Joseph 
supports  the  head,  Nicodemus  the  feet  of  Christ  who  is  swathed  in  linen : 
his  beard  does  not  appear.  They  place  him  in  a  sarcophagus  ornamented 
with  ^ 's.  Behind  it  are  three  trees :  on  R.  two  men  face  Z.,  one  has 
a  vesseL 

22.  (b)  The  Jew*  ask  Pilate  for  a  guard.  A  crowd  of  Jews 
face  R.:  two  of  them  have  mitres,  most  of  them  pointed  hats.  Pilate, 
throned  and  facing  Z.,  talks  to  them. 

23.  The  Angel  and  the  Women.  Z.  eight  soldiers  lie,  foot  to  foot  : 
their  lances  are  above  them :  a  bow,  quiver,  axe,  sword  and  spear  lie  in 
front  They  have  circular  shields  with  central  spike,  and  pointed  casques 
with  nose-pieces.  R.  an  angel  with  gold  face  (smeared :  it  was  probably 
added  later)  sits  on  the  tomb-slab :  on  Z.  of  him  is  the  sepulchre :  this  is 
a  two-storied  building,  of  which  the  lower  story  is  square  with  four  round- 
headed  open  arches:  one  only  is  seen;  and  displays  curtains  looped 
back  and  a  lamp  hanging  in  the  midst  above  the  tomb.  It  has  a  sloping 
tiled  roof,  out  of  which  grows  a  hexagonal  second  story  with  small  round- 
headed  windows,  surmounted  by  a  tiled  dome  with  a  small  ball  at  the  top. 
The  angel  talks  to  three  women  facing  Z.,  two  of  whom  have  caskets. 

f.  6b. 

24.  (a)  The  Harrowing  of  Hell  Z.  an  angel  stands  over  two 
prostrate  gates,  crossed.  Christ,  half-nude,  pierces  with  bannered  Resur- 
rection-cross a  prostrate  devil  in  Hell-mouth,  whose  hands,  legs  and  feet 
are  bound.  Rows  of  devils  are  seated  round.  With  his  Z.  hand  Christ 
takes  the  hand  of  the  foremost  of  five  nude  saints  who  are  advancing. 

25.  (6)  Noli  me  tangere.  Z.  two  trees :  Mary  Magdalene  kneeling : 
Christ  standing  cross-nimbed  (as  always),  with  book,  speaks  to  her. 

26.  (a)  Journey  to  Emmaut.  Z.  a  tower  on  a  hill :  over  it "  Sol "  a 
grotesque  face.  Pointing  to  this  stands  one  (on  Z.)  of  two  pilgrims  in 
rough  cloaks  and  hats,  with  sticks.  The  one  on  R.  takes  hold  of  the 
cloak  of  Christ,  who  is  similarly  dressed,  and  has  a  long  staff. 

27.  (P)  Supper  at  Emmaus.  Under  three  arches,  the  three  are  at 
table.  Christ  bare-headed,  gives  an  exact  half  of  a  round  cake  to  each 
pilgrim ;  each  of  whom  has  a  hand  raised. 

28.  (a)  The  Return  from  Emmaut.  The  two  pilgrims  talking 
together :  a  closed  city  gate  on  R 
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29.  (b)  The  Incredulity  of  Thomas.  Under  five  arches.  Five 
Apostles :  Thomas  exploring  the  side  of  Christ,  who  is  half-nude,  with 
raised  arms :  five  more  Apostles  on  R. 

f.  6* 

30.  (a)  The  Fieh  and  Honeycomb.  Two  Apostles :  one  presents  a 
dish  of  honey  (indicated  by  crossed  tines) :  Christ  seated  alone  at  a  table, 
full-face,  his  hands  extended:  on  the  table  are  two  dishes  and  a  round 
cross-marked  cake:  on  R.  two  more  Apostles,  one  presenting  half  a  fish  on 
a  dish. 

31.  (b)  The  Appearance  at  the  Lake.  Four  Apostles  in  a  ship  with 
a  sail:  a  cross  on  the  mast-head:  one  has  a  steering-paddle,  one  an  oar. 
Peter,  half-naked,  steps  on  the  water  towards  Christ,  who  stands  on 
the  shore. 

32.  (continued)  (a)  A  dragon-headed  boat,  half  seen:  two  Apostles 
in  it  hold  one  end  of  a  net  full  of  fish :  two  Apostles  on  the  shore  hold  the 
other  end. 

33.  (contintted)  (b)  Six  Apostles:  a  beaked  fish  lying  on  a  red 
heap  (of  coals) :  above  it  (in  air)  a  crossed  cake  with  a  small  circle  in  each 
quarter :  Christ  facing  L.  invites  the  Apostles. 

34.  (a)  Christ  an  the  Mountain.  Five  Apostles,  two  standing, 
three  kneeling :  Christ,  full-face,  with  book,  stands  on  a  mound,  blessing : 
six  more  Apostles,  three  standing  and  three  kneeling. 

35.  (b)  Christ  and  the  Eleven.  (Mark  xvi.)  Under  four  arches. 
Christ  facing  R.  speaks  to  eleven  Apostles  seated  at  a  table,  of  which 
three  legs  are  seen. 

f.6ft. 

36.  The  Ascension.  L.  six  Apostles  facing  R.  look  up:  above,  an 
angel  flying  down  points  to  R. :  C.  above,  the  feet  and  legs  of  Christ  seen 
in  a  cloud:  below,  the  Virgin  (the  only  figure  not  barefoot)  full-face,  looks 
up:  R.  four  Apostles  facing  L.  look  up :  above, an  angel  flying  down  points 
U>L. 

37.  The  Decollation  of  &  John  Baptist.  L.  a  table:  three  guests 
and  Herod,  who  is  crowned:  he  speaks  to  Salome,  a  long-haired  girl,  who 
places  on  the  table  a  dish  with  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  very  cleverly 
drawn.  Below  the  table,  Salome  is  again  seen,  her  feet  over  her  head, 
she  resting  on  her  elbows  and  on  the  hilts  of  two  swords  which  she  holds. 
R.  an  executioner  sheathing  his  sword:  the  Baptist's  head  in  front  of  him 
is  falling  to  the  ground:  the  body  is  leaning  over  the  window-sill  of  an 
elaborate  tower. 

f.  7a. 

38.  The  Father  and  Son.  L.  a  six-winged  seraph  on  a  wheel. 
C.  the  Father  and  Son  seated  full-face  in  a  Vesica,  with  moduled  border. 
The  arms  of  the  Father  clasp  the  Vesica :  the  Son  has  a  cruciform  nimbus 
and  is  blessing:  he  is  on  the  L.   The  two  bodies  unite  at  the  hips  into  one 
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lower  half;  seated  on  a  cushioned  seat.  R.  a  six-winged  seraph  on  a  wheel 
This  picture  is  no  doubt  meant  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  next 

39.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Under  three  gables,  above 
which  are  a  tiled  roof  and  turrets.  Under  the  central  gable,  two  hands 
hold  the  Dove,  head  downwards,  with  open  beak,  whence  red  rays  diverge 
upon  L.  fire  Apostles  seated:  C.  the  Virgin  seated,  full-face,  and  R.  six 
Apostles  seated. 

f.  7&  The  Last  Judgment.  Full  page.  In  the  centre  is  a  Vesica 
intersecting  the  Cross  below.  In  the  Vesica  is  Christ  seated,  his  arms 
depressed,  the  palms  of  his  hands  shewn.  On  R.  and  L.  of  the  Vesica 
stand  at  top  three  Angels  in  clouds  (six  in  all):  below  sit  two  rows  of 
Apostles  (twelve,  arranged  in  threes),  with  open  books.  On  each  of  the 
transverse  arms  of  the  cross  stand  two  nails :  at  the  base  two  angels  kneel 
and  support  it:  on  L.  stands  an  angel  with  the  lance :  on  R.  one  with  the 
crown  of  thorns.  Below  the  cross  is  a  horizontal  line  across:  below  that, 
on  Z.  an  ornamented  tower  with  six  faces  seen  at  the  windows.  An  angel 
at  the  gate.  Four  ecclesiastics,  and  an  Emperor:  four  of  them  have 
palms :  R.  an  angel  looking  to  R  :  a  devil :  a  crowd  of  naked  souls  (one  is 
an  Emperor)  with  chains  round  their  necks :  Devils  drag  them  into  Hell- 
mouth. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  xith  century  drawings:  the  absence  of  any  of 
the  favourite  Nativity  subjects  is  remarkable:  very  likely  they  are  lost. 
The  treatment  of  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  early  art,  as  exemplified  for  us  at  Cambridge  by  the  Gregorian 
Gospels  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  reason  of  the  special  prominence 
given  to  the  Decollation  of  8.  John  Baptist  must  be  sought  in  the 
unknown  individuality  of  the  artist  whose  patron  may  have  been  the 
Baptist,  or  in  the  connexions  of  the  Monastery  where  the  drawings  were 
done,  supposing  them  not  to  be  productions  of  Bury  Abbey.  In  any  case, 
they  are  the  most  important  early  Gospel-pictures  in  Cambridge,  next  to 
those  in  the  Gregorian  Gospels  above  mentioned. 

f.  8a  begins  the  Prologue  of  Jerome  to  Damasus  in  double  columns,  in 
a  xnth  cent  hand.  At  the  top,  enclosed  in  a  border,  are  the  words: 
Reginaldus  de  Denham  Sacrista  Sancti  Eadmundi  de<lit  hunc  librum 
Sancto  Eadmundo :  qui  eum  alienauerit  anathema  sit 

There  is  a  fine  decorative  initial  to  the  Prologue,  and  other  fine  ones  on 
the  following  page. 

f.  12a.  Initial  to  S.  Maitheufs  Gospel,  occupying  two-thirds  of  a 
column.  The  back-ground  is  of  gold,  and  inside  that,  of  blue,  with  white 
dots  in  threes.  A  winged  man  sits  full-face  on  a  cushioned  seat,  under 
an  arch  lettered  MATHEVS :  he  has  a  book. 

Initial  to  the  Prologue  to  S.  Mark.  A  figure  seated  in  a  chair  with  a 
small  desk  on  his  knee  and  a  scroll  thereon,  is  cutting  off  his  L.  thumb 
with  a  knife.  He  has  four  heads:  of  a  lion  in  front,  of  an  eagle  behind,  of 
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a  bull  on  R.  and  of  a  man  in  C,  the  last  three  have  scrolls.  A  medallion 
below  on  L.  contains  a  half-length  bearded  prophet  (Bzekiel)  with  scroll, 
pointing  up. 

This  mysterious  figure  is  S.  Mark,  co  KoXo/9o&fcruXof '  as  S.  Hippolytus 
calls  him :  the  old  Prologue  to  his  Gospel  gives  the  story  of  his  having  cut 
off  his  thumb  in  order  to  avoid  being  made  a  bishop:  the  story  grows 
out  of  the  epithet  Kokofioddiavkos,  which,  again,  is  derived  from  Mark's 
desertion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  In  the  Bedford  Hours  is  a  picture  of 
S.  Mark  cutting  off  his  thumb :  see  a  photograph  of  the  page  in  Falconer 
Madan's  Books  in  Manuscript. 

Initial  to  S.  MarMs  Gospel.   Very  fine,  with  dragon  and  blue  stork. 

Initial  to  S.  Luke's  Gospel   Fine  decorative  Q. 

Initial  to  Prologue  to  S.  John.   Fine  H. 

Initial  to  S.  John's  Gospel.  An  I  occupying  three-quarters  of  a 
column  and  containing  three  medallions : 

(1)  Christ  seated  with  his  feet  on  a  rainbow,  book  in  hand,  blessing. 

(2)  S.  John,  eagle-headed  and  winged,  sits  holding  a  scroll  across 

him. 

(3)  S.  John  Baptist  standing,  in  mantle  and  blue  robe,  bare-legged, 
holding  a  scroll  'fuit  homo  missus  a  dio  cui  nomen  erat  io.' 

Initial  to  Acts.  A  magnificent  decorative  P. 
Initial  to  S.  James's  Epistle.  Decorativa 

Initial  to  1  Peter.  Peter,  throned,  full-face,  bare-headed,  with  tonsure: 
two  keys  (very  large)  and  book. 
Initial  to  2  Peter.   A  small  S. 
Initial  to  Prologue  to  1  John.   A  grotesque  man. 

To  1  John.   Two  Dragons  facing  each  other,  by  a  tree. 

To  2  and  3  John.   Fine  decorative  S's. 

To  Jude.  An  I  of  plaited  work. 

Pauline  Epistles.  Colossians  follows  2  Thess.  Note  the  initial  to 
2  Tim.,  a  dragon  holding  a  man's  head.  All  have  magnificent  decorative 
letters  with  grotesques. 

The  Apocalypse  has  a  decorative  A. 
The  Colophon  is: 

HOMEN  Guillelmi  curat  manu*  hoc  scrtpsit  volumm  in  libra 
vite  asscribatur. 

Some  discussion  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  College  for  their  kindness  in  allowing 
their  manuscript  to  be  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 
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Wednesday,  February  8th,  1893. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clare,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  appeal  of  Professor 
Hughes  for  funds  to  enable  the  Exploration  Committee  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  work  at  the  Roman  Villa  lately  discovered  at 
Swaffham  Prior. 

Dr  Taylor,  Master  of  S.  John's  College,  exhibited  a  copy  of 
a  portrait  of  Alan  Percy,  second  Master  (1516 — 1518),  which 
had  been  made  for  him  by  Mr  Charles  Edmund  Brock,  of 
Cambridge.  The  original,  dated  1549,  is  in  the  Guildhall  at 
Norwich.  Blomefield,  in  his  History  of  Norfolk,. describes  it, 
and  commends  it  as  "  a  good  picture  V 

Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson  made  the  following  communications : 

I.   On  a  Roman  House  at  Swaffham  Prior. 

During  some  agricultural  operations  on  the  land  adjoining 
the  Reach  and  Swaffham  road  in  November,  1892,  some  pieces 
of  brick  and  stone  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  brick 
was  at  once  recognized  by  Mr  C.  P.  Allix,  who  happened  to  be 
near,  as  Roman.  Mr  Allix  having  communicated  with  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  and  myself,  we  immediately  visited  the  spot,  and 
five  minutes'  digging  brought  to  light  unmistakable  evidence  of 
a  hypocaust.  A  length  of  straight  wall,  part  of  an  apse,  and 
several  pilae  were  exposed  before  evening.  The  foundations 
promising  to  be  extensive,  Professor  Hughes,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days,  formed  a  committee  to  undertake  the  syste- 
matic excavation  of  this  and  similar  remains  in  the  county,  and 
subscriptions  were  collected  for  that  purpose.  With  the  consent 
of  the  owners*  of  the  land  and  their  tenants,  the  work  was 

1  See  Baker's  History  o/  S.  John's  College,  ed.  Mayor,  i.  75—84; 
Cooper's  Athence  Cantdbrigienses,  i.  206,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted; 
Blomefield's  History  qf  Norfolk,  8vo  edition,  iiL  208,  261 ;  iv.  229,  231, 
298. 

2  The  house  is  situated  on  two  properties,  the  south-east  part  lies  on 
the  land  of  Mr  John  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  held  by  Mr  C.  C.  Ambrose,  of 

(7.  A.  8.  Comm.  Vol.  VHI.  16 
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continued  during  the  mild  weather,  and  finally  covered  up 
during  the  winter.  It  was  proposed  to  resume  work  in  the 
summer,  but  unexpected  difficulties  made  this  impossible.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  will  be  eventually  overcome,  and  that  the 
unexplored  part  of  the  villa  will  be  taken  in  hand  next  summer. 
In  the  meantime  the  stoppage  of  the  work  before  any  part  was 
completely  finished  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  very  incomplete 
character  of  this  paper.  The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due 
to  ay  who  have  subscribed  towards  the  expense  of  the  work, 
and  more  especially  to  Mr  Allix  and  to  Mr  C.  C.  Ambrose  for 
their  liberal  and  kindly  help. 

The  accompanying  plan  (fig.  1)  shews  the  work  exposed  in 
1892.  It  consists  of  three  ranges  or  blocks  of  buildings  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  forming  three  sides  of  a  court.  A 
long  range  ran  N.E.  and  S.  W. ;  from  the  S.W.  end  of  this  range 
a  building  projected  to  the  S.E. ;  and  a  similar  building  appears 
to  have  projected  from  the  N.E.  end.  An  apse  projected  from 
the  S.E.  face  of  each  wing.  So  far  as  they  were  excavated, 
the  two  wings  were  found  to  be  nearly  symmetrical  in  other 
respects  also.  The  foundations  were  covered  by  soil  of  an 
average  depth  of  6  inches. 

The  part  examined  in  greatest  detail  was  the  S.W.  wing. 
Of  this  the  S.W.  extremity  contains  a  pillared  hypocaust  (1), 
the  floor  of  which  is  2ft  6in.  below  the  level  of  the  ground  . 
floor  in  room  2.  The  stoke-hole  (AB)  was  on  the  N.W.  side. 
In  the  external  angle  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  stoke- 
hole and  the  main  building  there  is  a  small  recess  (D)  measuring 
11  in.  wide  and  5  in.  from  back  to  front  Its  object  is  uncertain. 
Perhaps  it  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  received 
a  pipe  to  carry  the  rain-water  from  the  roof.  The  S.W.  side 
terminated  in  an  apse  (C).  The  pilae  filled  an  area  measuring 
9  ft  by  8  ft.  8  in.  and  extended  into  the  wider  part  of  the  stoke- 
hole (B).  Their  arrangement  in  the  apse  (C)  is  not  known,  as 
this  part  had  been  destroyed  by  the  workmen  before  Mr  Allix 
saw  it.   The  inner  face  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  apse  was 

Swaffham  Prior,  and  the  north-west  part  on  that  of  Mr  Robert  Pike,  of 
Upware,  held  by  Mr  Robert  Brown,  of  Reach. 
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also  found  to  be  ruined,  but  this  destruction  had  taken  place  at 
some  earlier  time,  and  most  probably  from  natural  causes. 
How  far  the  pilae  originally  extended  to  the  N.E.  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  before  reaching  the  apse  F  some  tessellated  pavemetit 
was  found  without  a  hypocaust  under  it.  The  pillared  hypo- 
caust  ended,  probably,  in  horizontal  flues  which  turned  to  the 
left  and  warmed  room  4.  The  range  of  buildings  figured  1,  2,  3 
on  the  plan  is  about  9  ft.  wide  internally,  and  was  probably 
divided  by  cross  walls  forming  three  separate  rooms. 

The  apse  F  contained  several  large  pieces  of  concrete, 
evidently  part  of  a  floor.  None  were  in  their  original  position, 
except,  perhaps,  that  marked  E.  This  may  have  been  a  step 
down  to  the  apse,  the  floor  of  which  appears  to  have  been  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  room  2. 

Room  4  measures  about  15  ft.  9  in.  by  13  ft.  3  in.  It  was 
probably  heated  by  a  channel  hypocaust,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  branches  of  these  no  doubt  led  to  the  small  vertical  flues 
in  the  angles  of  the  room.  Remains  of  the  flue-pipes  remain 
in  three  angles,  and  the  recess  in  the  fourth  angle  no  doubt 
contained  a  similar  flue.  The  wall  between  rooms  4  and  5  was 
continued  further  S.W.,  but  was  not  followed. 

The  range  figured  6  was  not  explored.  A  wall  (G)  pro- 
jected a  short  distance  from  the  back,  and  a  fragment  of  wall  (H) 
was  found  parallel  with  the  side  walls. 

Rooms  7  and  8  were  not  examined.  No.  7  contained  patches 
of  pavement  similar  to  those  in  room  2.  A  small  apse  E  pro- 
jected from  the  S.E.  side  of  room  8. 

The  uses  to  which  the  various  rooms  were  put  has  not  yet 
been  made  out.  The  S.W.  wing  (rooms  1 — 5)  very  likely  con- 
tained the  bath  rooms,  the  apse  F,  with  its  sunk  floor,  suggest- 
ing a  bath. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  construction  and 
materials. 

The  walls  were  of  flint  and  well  built.  All  angles  were 
formed  with  bricks  1ft.  4  in.  long,  10  in.  wide,  and  l|in.  thick. 
The  walls  vary  in  thickness  from  1  ft.  9  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.,  those  of 
the  hypocaust  being  2  ft.  thick.  They  were  covered  with  plaster 
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on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside.  The  pilae  of  the  hypocaust 
Are  about  9  in.  apart,  and  are  formed  with  bricks  6}  in.  square, 
and  with  an  average  thickness  of  l£in.  The  lowest  brick  of 
each  pillar  is  10£  in.  square,  and  thus  forms  a  base.  The  bricks 
are  bedded  in  clay,  the  beds  being  fin.  thick  on  an  average. 
The  bricks  of  four  of  the  pilae  in  the  stoke-hole  are  rather 
larger,  and  on  the  chord  of  the  apse  C  two  pilae  have  been 
joined  respectively  with  the  two  adjacent,  by  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  with  bricks,  thus  forming  two  large  piers.  None 
of  the  floor  above  remained  and  none  of  the  pillars  were  intact, 
the  highest  stump  being  1  ft.  2^  in.  A  considerable  number  of 
pieces  of  pottery,  plaster,  concrete,  roofing  tiles,  and  flue-pipes 
were  found  in  the  ddbris  between  the  pilae. 

Patches  of  tessellated  pavement  of  the  common  roughly 
shaped  red  tesserae,  1£  in.  square  and  £  in.  thick,  were  found  in 
rooms  2  and  7.  In  room  2  one  of  the  patches  partly  overlay 
the  S.  wall.  This  probably  shews  that  the  wall  was  thinner 
above  the  floor  level,  though  an  instance  occurs  at  Silchester  of 
a  wall  built  on  the  pavement  The  walls  of  apse  F  were  lined 
internally  with  opus  signinum  about  l£in.  thick,  and  fallen, 
pieces  of  greater  thickness  were  found  among  the  dibris  in  the 
apse. 

The  plaster  found  in  the  hypocaust  was  coloured  yellow, 
black,  and  red,  the  latter  being  much  the  commonest.  The 
roofing  tiles  were  flat  with  flanges.  They  were  about  Jin. 
thick,  and  the  flanges  stood  up  about  1  in.  They  were  about 
18  in.  long,  and  in  width  they  tapered  from  about  13  in.  to 
about  11  in.  These  tiles  were  so  shaped  that  tiles  of  the  same 
pattern  could  be  used  upside  down  as  covering  tiles  over  the 
joints.  Some  half-round  tapering  tiles  for  the  same  purpose 
were  also  found,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  which  sort  was  used. 
A  number  of  fragments  of  flue  tiles  were  also  found  in  the 
hypocaust.    These  were  square,  measuring  3  in.  inside  and 

in.  outside.  In  room  4  these  were  placed  in  pairs  side  by 
side,  in  recesses  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  them.  Two  or 
three  iron  cramps,  probably  to  secure  the  flue-tiles,  were  also 
turned  out.    The  pottery  consisted  of  common  black,  brown, 
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and  red  ware  and  three  small  pieces  of  Samian.  Oyster  shells 
were  found,  and  a  considerable  number  of  bones,  including  those 
of  the  horse,  small  ox  allied  to  Bos  longxfrons,  sheep,  and  pig. 

II.    On  the  Hall  of  Michael  House. 

Last  summer,  during  some  alterations  in  the  buildings  to 
the  south  of  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  some  foundations  were 
exposed  which  were  clearly  those  of  the  hall  of  Michael  House, 
and  two  or  three  fragments  of  stone,  easily  recognizable  as  parts 
of  the  oriel,  were  found.  These  discoveries  add  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  buildings  of  the  second  college  founded 
in  Cambridge. 

Michael  House  was  founded  in  13241  in  what  is  now  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  great  court  of  Trinity  College.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  any  of  the  buildings  except  those 
which  survived  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  and  which 
are  shewn  in  some  old  views  and  plans.  New  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  again  about 
fifty  years  later.  It  is  probably  to  one  of  these  occasions  that 
the  building  of  the  hall  may  be  attributed. 

In  1546  Trinity  College  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
to  make  way  for  it  King's  Hall,  Physwick  Hostel,  and  Michael 
House  were  surrendered  to  the  king.  King's  Hall  provided 
the  college  with  a  chapel,  and  each  of  the  three  with  a  hall  and 
chambers.  In  1550-1  and  1551-2  some  of  the  buildings  of 
each  of  these  older  foundations  were  destroyed,  including  part 
of  Michael  House.  The  hall  of  the  latter,  however,  was  re- 
tained as  the  hall  of  the  new  college. 

In  1554-5  a  new  buttery  and  kitchen  were  built,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  hall  was  lengthened  at  the  same  time. 
Michael  House  contained  only  21  persons,  but  its  hall  had 
now  to  receive  in  addition  the  scholars  from  King's  Hall  and 
Physwick  Hostel — an  increase,  it  would  appear,  of  between  80 

1  The  following  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  Michael  House  and 
Trinity  College  are  taken  from  Willis  and  Clark's  Architectural  History  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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and  90  persons.  If  the  hall  was  not  enlarged,  it  must  have 
been  much  too  large  for  Michael  House,  or  much  too  small  for 
Trinity  College. 

The  evidence  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  plan  of  the 
building  is  derived  from  the  following  sources.  (1)  Hamond's 
map  of  Cambridge,  made  in  1592;  (2)  a  plan  preserved  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  shewing  a  proposed  re-arrangement 
of  the  buildings  round  the  great  court,  probably  made  about 
1595,  and  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  the  Library  plan;  (3)  a 
view  by  Loggan  taken  about  16881;  (4)  the  foundations  dis- 
covered in  1892.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  none  of 
the  first  three  agree  among  themselves,  or  with  the  actual  work 
discovered. 

(1)  Hamond's  map  shews  a  hall  roofed  with  slate,  and 
with  the  wall  finished  by  a  battlemented  parapet  instead  of 
with  overhanging  eaves  like  most  of  the  other  buildings.  There 
is  an  oriel  and  a  range  of  four  windows.  The  roof  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  louvre.  The  building  to  the  south  of  the  hall 
is  in  two  storeys  with  attics  in  the  roof,  and  two  chimneys  rise 
from  the  west  wall  No  buttresses  are  shewn.  The  building  to 
the  north  of  the  screens,  with  a  large  chimney  rising  from  its 
east  wall,  is  evidently  the  kitchen. 

(2)  The  Library  plan  is  not  dated,  but  it  i3  believed  by 
Mr  Clark  to  have  been  made  about  1595s.  I  reproduce  so 
much  of  it  (fig.  1)  as  is  required  for  the  illustration  of  this 
paper.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  shew  a  scheme  for  com- 
pleting the  college  buildings,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  old  buildings  to  be  retained  and  those 
to  be  rebuilt  or  added.  Nor  is  it  known  to  what  extent  it  was 
carried  out.  It  differs  from  Hamond's  map  in  shewing  two 
windows  to  the  south  of  the  oriel  where  Hamond  shews  three, 
and  two  windows  between  the  oriel  and  the  door  to  the  screens 
where  Hamond  shews  four.  The  plan  shews  no  windows  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  hall.    This  is  probably  an  intentional  omission, 

1  These  are  all  reproduced  by  Willis  and  Clark,  vol.  ii  fig.  3,  pp.  402, 
403 ;  fig.  10,  pp.  464,  465 ;  fig.  7,  pp.  460,  461. 
*  Willis  and  Clark,  vol.  ii.  pp.  464,  465. 
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as  in  all  the  other  buildings — and  notably  in  the  chapel — 
the  only  windows  shewn  are  those  looking  into  the  court, 
except  when  a  room  can  only  be  lighted  by  a  window  in  the 
external  wall.  There  is  a  round  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  agreeing  with  the  louvre  shewn  by  Hamond.  In  the  two 
rooms  to  the  south  of  the  hall  no  fireplaces  are  shewn,  while 
Hamond  makes  it  clear  that  they  or  the  rooms  above  them 
had  fireplaces,  for  he  shews  chimneys  rising  from  the  west  wall. 
The  northernmost  of  these  two  rooms  opened  out  of  the  hall, 


OCdDElfff 


Fig.  1.   South- west  corner  of  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College,  reduced  from 
a  plan  preserved  in  the  College  Library,  probably  made  about  1595. 

and  was  therefore  probably  the  parlour,  and  no  doubt  had  a 
fireplace.  The  kitchen,  to  the  north  of  the  hall,  differs  entirely 
from  that  shewn  by  Hamond.  It  has  two  large  fireplaces  in 
the  west  wall,  and  is  lighted  from  the  east,  whereas  Hamond 
shews  a  large  chimney  rising  from  the  east  wall.  The  means 
of  communication  between  the  hall  and  kitchen  is  not  very 
clearly  shewn  on  the  plan,  but  must  have  been  down  the 
passage  between  the  pantry  and  buttery,  and  then  under  the 
stairs  which  intervene  between  those  offices  and  the  kitchen. 
There  is  an  error  of  20  feet  in  the  total  length  of  the  west 
side  of  the  court,  which  is  given  as  "  225  pedes,"  whereas  it 
really  measured  245  feet  before  Nevile  altered  it.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  surveyor  having  measured  the  east  side  of  the 
court  and  made  the  west  side  equal  to  it  He  shews  the  court 
as  a  parallelogram,  whereas,  actually,  it  is  an  irregular  trapezium. 
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(3)  Loggan's  view  was  taken  about  1688.  Before  that 
time  the  court  had  assumed  its  present  shape  and  proportions. 
In  1604  the  old  butteries  and  kitchen  had  been  removed,  and 
the  present  hall  built  on  their  site.  The  old  hall,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  converted  into  butteries.  The  passage  between 
the  new  hall  and  butteries  occupied — as  I  hope  to  shew — 
exactly  the  same  position  as  that  between  the  old  hall  and 
butteries.  A  new  kitchen  had  been  built  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  hall,  a  part  of  the  west  wall  of  which  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  kitchen  intruded  into  the  area  of  the  hall.  The 
buttresses  of  the  hall  had  been  pulled  down  and  the  interior 
divided  into  three  storeys  like  the  building  to  the  south. 
New  windows  were  of  course  necessary.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  old  oriel  was  preserved.  It  would  seem  that  this  was.  due  to 
admiration  of  its  architecture,  for  it  must  have  become  useless, 
or  at  least  inconvenient,  after  the  building  had  been  divided 
into  several  storeys.  Whatever  the  cause,  its  preservation  till 
Loggan's  time  was  most  fortunate,  as  that  draughtsman's  mar- 
vellous accuracy  in  points  which  can  be  tested  leaves  no  doubt 
that  in  this  case  also  he  is  perfectly  exact1. 

The  whole  building  between  the  present  hall  and  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  court,  including  the  oriel,  was  finally 
destroyed  in  1772,  and  "au  elegant  building  erected  in  its 
place  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Essex."  As  cellars  were  formed 
under  the  new  building,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  founda- 
tions' of  the  old  walls.  The  rubble  foundations,  however,  of 
the  oriel  and  of  four  buttresses  were  left  undisturbed  (fig.  2, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E),  while  two  buttresses  (ibid.,  A,  B)  also  retain  the 
lowest  course  of  dressed  masonry.  We  must  then  take  these 
foundations  as  our  starting  point  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plan. 

1  Although  it  does  not  bear  on  the  present  subject,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  the  existence  of  this  oriel  influenced  Dr  Nevile 
(Master  1592—1615)  in  building  the  semicircular  oriel  to  the  Master's  Lodge. 
These  two  windows  and  the  doors  of  the  hall  and  Lodge,  balance  about 
the  oriel  of  the  present  hall,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the 
court,  with  an  exactness  which  can  scarcely  have  been  purely  accidental  at 
a  period  when  symmetry  was  so  much  considered. 
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The  two  buttresses  of  the  hall  (D,  E)  are  16  ft.  9  in.  apart, 
measuring  from  centre  to  centre,  while  the  Library  plan  shews 
them  9  feet  apart  The  buttresses  to  the  south  of  the  oriel 
(A,  B)  are  13  ft.  6  in.  apart,  while  the  Library  plan  shews  them 
to  be  10  ft  apart.  Again,  the  plan  shews  the  oriel  with  an 
external  width  of  19  ft  while  the  foundation  is  only  18  ft.  wide. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  plan  represents  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  hall,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  trusted  in 
the  matter  of  dimensions.  If  we  take  the  plan  to  be  right 
in  making  the  south  end  of  the  hall  opposite  to  the  first 
buttress  south  of  the  oriel,  and  in  shewing  three  buttresses  to 
the  hall,  and  if  we  make  these  buttresses  16  ft.  9  in.  apart, 
as  shewn  by  the  foundations,  we  get  a  hall  at  least  70  feet 
long,  including  the  screens,  instead  of  50  feet,  as  shewn  in 
the  Library  plan.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Library 
plan  shews  the  north  side  of  the  court  20  feet  too  short  This 
will  account  for  the  hall  being  shewn  50  feet  long  instead  of 
70  feet.  These  dimensions  place  the  old  screens  passage  in 
the  position  of  the  present  one.  The  internal  width  of  the 
hall,  according  to  the  Library  plan,  was  24  feet  But  if  it 
had  been  no  more  than  this  the  kitchen  of  1605  would  not 
have  projected  into  it,  as  we  are  expressly  told  it  did1.  It  is 
possible  that  an  external  width  of  35  feet  as  shewn  on  the  plan " 
is  approximately  correct,  and  that  the  walls  instead  of  being 
5  feet  thick  as  shewn,  were  about  3  ft  6  in.,  leaving  for  the  hall 
an  internal  width  of  28  feet  The  plan  shews  the  hall  of  the 
same  width  as  the  Master's  rooms,  which  form  part  of  the 
present  Lodge.  These  are  28  feet  wide.  The  plan  itself,  there- 
fore, proves  its  own  inaccuracy.  Seventy  feet  by  twenty-eight 
would  certainly  have  been  a  large  hall  for  Michael  House, 
the  average  dimensions  of  the  Cambridge  halls  being  about 
57  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide.  The  foundations  of  the  most 
northerly  of  the  buttresses  shewn  in  the  Library  plan  have  not 
been  exposed.  If  they  should  turn  out  to  be  of  workmanship 
different  to  those  of  the  two  further  south,  there  will  be  good 

1  Arch.  Hist.  ii.  467. 
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reason  for  assuming  that  the  hall  was  lengthened  after  the 
foundation  of  Trinity  College. 

The  fragments  of  the  oriel  referred  to  above  consist  of  some 
pieces  of  a  horizontal  moulding,  either  a  string-course  or  a 
hood-mould,  some  fragments  of  mullion,  and  one  piece  of  a 
transom  (fig.  3).    It  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  is  par- 


Fio.  3.   Remains  of  the  oriol  in  the  hall  of  Michael  House. 

ticularly  valuable  as  giving  not  only  the  radius  of  the  circles 
forming  the  plan  of  the  oriel,  but  also  the  mouldings  of  both 
the  transom  and  the  mullions,  and  the  character  of  the  window 
generally.  It  shews  that  the  transoms  were  arched,  but  that 
the  sub-arches  were  not  cusped,  and  that  the  transom  was  of 
less  depth,  from  inside  to  outside,  than  the  mullion.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  fragment  forms  half  the  arch,  and  we  have 
therefore,  the  width  of  the  light.  This  information  enables  us, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  authorities  already  quoted,  to  recon- 
struct the  general  elevation  and  plan  of  the  hall  with  some 
degree  of  certainty.  The  latter  I  have  attempted  (fig.  4). 
The  use  of  the  southernmost  room  (1)  is  not  clear,  possibly  it  is 
an  ordinary  chamber.  The  room  next  to  it  on  the  north  (2)  is 
evidently  the  parlour,  entered  from  the  high-table  end  of  the 
hall  (3),  called  Aida  communis  on  the  Library  plan.    At  the 
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north  end  of  the  hall  are  the  screens,  and  the  thoroughfare 
from  the  court  to  the  yard  or  garden  on  the  west  (4).  It  is 
known  from  an  Inventory  taken  in  1560  that  in  this  College 
there  was  a  gallery  over  the  screen1.  Beyond  the  thoroughfare 
again  are  two  rooms  (5),  (7)  lettered  Promptuarium  on  the 
plan.  They  were  probably  used  as  buttery  and  pantry. 
Between  them  is  the  passage  (6)  to  the  kitchen  (Cvlvna). 

III.    On  Excavations  at  Ely  Cathedral. 

By  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  some  excavations 
were  made  during  July  1892  in  the  open  space  to  the  south 
of  the  south  transept  of  Ely  Cathedral,  with  a  view  to  finding 
the  foundations  of  the  Chapter  House.  Trial  holes  were  dug 
in  the  positions  shewn  in  the  plan  (fig.  1).    Foundations  were 


Fig.  1.    Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Ely  Cathedral. 


1  Arch.  HUt.  Hi.  361. 
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found  in  most  of  these  holes,  but  they  were  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary condition,  having  apparently  been  long  used  as  a 
quarry,  and  the  work  was  not  followed  up.  It  is,  however, 
thought  to  be  worth  while  to  record  what  was  done.  In  hole 
C  a  piece  of  ashlar-facing  (Q)  two  courses  high  was  found. 
This  probably  indicated  the  east  wall  of  the  Chapter  House, 
the  work  in  the  series  of  holes  E  to  K  being  remains  of  the 
south  wall.  M  is  probably  the  foundation  of  the  floor.  In  the 
holes  marked  B  nothing  was  found. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Dean,  Archdeacon  Chapman  was 
able  to  make  a  similar  series  of  trial  holes  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloister.  Foundations  were  found  which  appeared  to  be 
those  of  the  west  wall  of  the  west  walk  of  the  cloisters,  after 
their  enlargement  in  the  fifteenth  century.  These  foundations 
*  lie  at  a  distance  of  lift,  west  of  the  wall  which  separates  the 
Deanery  kitchen-garden  from  the  flower-garden.  Originally 
no  doubt  this  walk  of  the  cloisters  was  further  to  the  east,  and 
led  directly  to  the  remarkable  door  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
church. 


Monday,  February  27th,  1893. 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  President,  in  the  chair. 

W.  H.  St  John  Hope,  M.A.,  (Peterhouse),  gave  a  lecture 
on  The  Clwniac  Priory  at  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk,  the  remains 
of  which  he  had  recently  excavated. 


Fifty-third  Annual  General  Meeting,  17  May,  1893. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  President,  in  the  chair. 

.  The  President  announced  that  the  following  new  members 
had  been  elected : 

Arthur  Gray,  M.A.,  Jesus  College. 
Edward  Ernest  Sikes,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 
Alfred  William  Stephen  Cross,  Gonville  and  Caius 
College. 
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The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  1893-94 : 

President :  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A. 
Vice-President :  Professor  E.  C.  Clark. 

Members  of  Council : 

Professor  Ridgeway.  Professor  Macalister. 

Professor  Middleton.  Dr  Glaisher. 

Treasurer:  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A. 

Secretary :  M.  R.  James,  M.  A. 

Assistant  Secretary :  T.  D.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Auditors:  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  M.A.    R.  Bowes,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Report  was  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  President  delivered  an  address  on  retiring  from  office1. 

Professor  Allbutt  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Trade  in  Amber  in 
ancient  times. 

Professor  Hughes,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Allbutt* 
said  that  the  best  guide  to  the  period  of  the  formation  of  aniber  was 
the  insects  found  preserved  in  it,  which  shewed  it  to  be  of  late  Tertiary 
age.  The  date  at  which  the  trade  in  amber  began  was  full  of  difficulty. 
The  relative  positions  in  which  objects  of  such  different  specific  gravity  as 
amber  and  stone  or  bronze  were  found  in  the  Lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland 
was  of  doubtful  value  as  evidence.  The  amber  found  at  Girton  had  been 
certainly  associated  with  bronze,  but  it  was  with  bronze  of  Roman  and 
Saxon  age,  and,  therefore,  had  no  connection  with  the  bronze  period. 

Professor  Skkat  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Amber,  and  said  it  was  of  Arabic  origin. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  amber  were  exhibited  by  the  Master  of  Corpus. 

1  Printed,  with  the  Annual  Report,  in  the  List  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society y  May  17,  1893.   8vo.  Camb.  1893. 
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Monday,  October  23,  1893. 

F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
S.  M.  Leathes,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

Dr  Clark  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society  two  casts 
of  an  Etruscan  inscription,  on  which  he  made  the  following 
remarks : 

These  plaques  represent  the  front  and  one  side  of  an  in- 
scribed cippu8  of  travertine  now  in  the  Museum  of  Archeology 
at  Perugia,  It  was  discovered  in  1822  near  that  town.  The 
back  and  the  other  side  are  plain.  The  casts  are  taken  from  a 
cast,  and  therefore  exactly  reproduce  the  original  inscription 
both  in  direction  and  relief.  As  regards  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  plaques,  the  narrower  one  ought  to  be  on  the 
spectator's  left  of  the  wider  one,  being  on  the  true  right  side  of 
the  cippu8.  The  casts,  which  I  ordered  in  Perugia,  and  had 
sent  after  me  by  sea,  have  been  remarkably  little  damaged  in 
transit.  A  few  slight  flakes  were  broken  off  the  top  of  the 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  VIII.  18 
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wider  plaque,  but  most  of  them  have  been  re-attached  by  Baron 
A.  von  Htigel,  and  the  first  line  can  be  reproduced,  at  least  in 
as  legible  a  condition  as  the  original  one,  from  a  squeeze  in  my 
possession,  which  was  taken,  I  think  from  the  original,  but  is  too 
fragile  for  exhibition. 

The  correct  relative  position  of  the  two  plaques  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  interpretation,  but  each  reads  inde- 
pendently, recurring  words  being  found  to  run  over  from  one 
line  into  another  in  both  plaques.  The  writing  is  from  right  to 
left  of  the  spectator.  The  characters  may  be  pretty  certainly 
attributed  to  a  comparatively  late  period — the  end  of  the 
Republic,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  at  Rome.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  undoubted  punctuation,  and  several 
words  recur  not  infrequently.  But  there  is  not  as  yet,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  inscription  or 
determination  of  its  subject.  A  reading  is  given  in  the  Monu- 
menti  di  Perugia  of  Count  Conestabile,  which  is  followed  by  a 
number  of  various  suggested  translations1,  and  a  reduced 
photographic  representation  of  the  dppus  occurs  in  the  volume 
of  Tavole  (p.  1).  A  short  account  of  this  monument  will  also 
be  found  in  the  third  edition  of  Dennis'  Cities  and  Cemeteries 
of  Etruria*)  which  work  contains  in  its  valuable  introduction  a 
good  Etruscan  alphabet  (p.  xlviii.).  The  inscription  is  of 
interest  as  being  the  most  considerable  specimen  of  the  Etruscan 
language  known,  until  the  recent  reading  of  certain  linen 
mummy-wrappers  in  the  Museum  at  A  gram,  of  which  a  full 
account  has  been  given  by  Professor  Krall8.  Those  wrappers, 
although  they  contain  a  much  greater  amount  of  writing  than 
this  inscription,  are  not  so  clear,  either  as  to  order  of  sequence 
or  legibility.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  great  increase 
of  the  materials  for  investigation  may  bring  us  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  reading  of  that  hitherto  unsolved  riddle  the 
Etruscan  language. 

1  Vol.  IV.  pp.  3,  4,  511—536. 
*  VoL  ii.  p.  424. 

3  Denksehriften  der  Kaiserlichen  Academic  der  Wmentchajlen  in 
Wien,  Band  xli.  No.  iii. 
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Professor  Hughes  made  the  following  communication : 

On  some  Ancient  Ditches  and  Medieval 
Kemains  found  in  the  course  of  recent  exca- 
vations NEAR  THE  PlTT  PRESS. 

Introduction. 

I  have  already  (25  January,  1892)  laid  before  the  Society 
the  results  of  some  excavations  carried  on  near  the  Barnwell 
Gate1,  from  which  I  inferred  that  there  were  traces  of  earlier 
ditches  than  that  dug  by  order  of  Henry  III.,  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  King's  Ditch.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any 
museum  in  this  country  in  which  specimens  of  medieval  date 
are  arranged  and  labelled  so  as  to  be  available  for  comparative 
study,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  age  of  many  of 
the  objects  there  found,  but,  nevertheless,  I  offered  a  tentative 
classification,  founded  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  remains 
found  in  Cambridge,  and  supplemented  by  such  small  scraps  of 
evidence  as  I  could  collect  elsewhere. 

One  principal  point  on  which  I  laid  stress  on  the  former 
occasion  was  that  several  pits  and  trenches  were  found  near 
the  line  along  which  Henry  III.  is  supposed  to  have  carried  his 
great  fosse.  Had  one  only  been  observed  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  referred  to  him,  and  we  should  have  had  to  explain 
away  the  occurrence  of  older  relics  in  it  by  supposing  that  they 
were  turned  up  in  the  surface-soil  of  adjoining  gardens,  and 
thrown  in  with  weeds,  stones,  &c.  This  may  be  true  in  many 
cases,  but  we  have  now  the  fact  to  face  that  there  are,  not  only 
here  but  at  other  points,  several  ditches  along  the  strip  of  land 
adjoining  the  King's  Ditch,  and  that  at  different  horizons  in 
them,  and  in  the  surrounding  made  ground,  different  groups  of 
relics  were  found.  It  seemed  that  there  were  long  periods  of 
neglect  during  which  the  ditches  got  silted  up,  or  choked  with 
rubbish,  and  perhaps  even  purposely  filled  and  built  over,  and 
that  then  there  occurred  times  of  beating  the  boundaries,  con- 
testing encroachments,  and  cleaning  out  the  ditches. 

1  Catrib.  Ant.  Soc.  Proc.  and  Comm.  Vol.  vm.  p.  32. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  a  description  of  the  contents  of 
the  ditches  necessarily  tells  the  story  of  their  infilling  only,  and 
not  of  their  excavation,  and,  as  this  infilling  was  not  done  all  at 
once,  their  contents  belong  to  different  ages.  Some  parts  of  the 
King's  Ditch  have  been  filled  up  within  the  memory  of  man. 
As  a  rule  a  ditch  cannot  be  newer  than  the  oldest  objects 
found  in  it ;  but  there  are  sources  of  error  in  this.  Rubbish  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  the  digging  of  the  ditch  may  be 
gathered  off  the  surrounding  ground  and  thrown  in,  or,  more 
commonly,  when  a  ditch  is  being  filled,  the  soil  used  for  the 
purpose  may  be  full  of  ancient  remains.  In  this  way,  for 
instance,  we  account  for  Roman  pottery  in  the  soil  covering  the 
much  later  interments  on  the  hill  above  Cherryhiuton.  The 
period  of  excavation  of  a  ditch  may  be  indicated  in  somewhat 
the  same  way.  If  the  material  dug  out  be  of  a  well-marked 
character,  as  gravel  or  clay,  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  old  surface-soil  alongside  the  ditch,  and  the  ditch  cannot 
be  older  than  the  newest  objects  so  covered,  which  were  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  the  material  was  thrown 
out  from  the  ditch  on  to  that  surface. 

Supplement  to  Former  Paper. 
I  have  already  begun  to  profit  by  my  boldness  in  publishing 
the  very  incomplete  records  derived  from  the  excavations  along 
the  ditches  near  Barnwell  Qate,  in  the  assistance  and  informa- 
tion I  am  getting  from  friends  to  whom  my  former  paper 
explained  the  line  of  enquiry  I  was  endeavouring  to  follow. 
For  instance,  I  figured  (PL  ix.  fig.  76)  a  curious  bone  ratchet, 
for  which  I  could  not  suggest  any  use1.  It  was  found  with  a 
jug  which  I  was  inclined  to  refer  to  the  13th  century.  My 
friend  Mr  Arthur  G.  Wright,  the  able  superintendent  of  the 
Guildhall  Museum  in  London,  having  seen  this  figure  and 
remark,  pointed  out  at  once  that  it  was  the  ratchet  of  a  cross- 
bow. Now  in  1485  Henry  VII.  instituted  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  who  all  used  the  long  bow,  and  a  few  years  later  (19th 
Henry  VII.)  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  was  forbidden  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

1  Camb.  Ant  Soc.  Proc.  and  Comm.  Vol.  vm.  p.  50. 
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My  friend  Mr  J.  W.  Clark,  in  the  course  of  his  researches 
into  the  history  of  medieval  libraries1,  came  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  two  waxed  tablets  containing  an  account  of  the  travels 
of  Philippe  le  Bel,  and  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

In  Franklin's2  history  of  the  Library  of  Saint-Germain-des- 
Pr6s  he  mentions  among  the  treasures  once  to  be  seen  there : 

"Des  tablettes  de  bois,  enduites  de  cire.  '  II  y  a,'  dit  Dubreul3,  'huict 
tablettes  de  bois,  longues  chacune  de  treize  pousses  et  larges  de  cinq,  cirees 
des  deux  costez.  Et  sur  la  cire,  de  l'escritnre  faite  avec  le  poinson  ou 
burin  proprement  dit  graphium.  De  laquelle  une  partie  se  peat  encore 
lire.  Qui  nous  moiistre  quoniodo  veteres  scribebant  in  ceratis  tabulis.9 
Ges  precieuses  tablettes  reu ferment  l'itineraire  de  Philippe  le  Bel  depuis 
le  mois  de  janvier  jusqu'en  juillet  1307;  elles  ont  et6  pubises  par  M. 
Natalis  de  Wailly,  et  le  facsimile  de  Tune  d'elles  a  6t6  reproduit  dans  le 
Nouveau  traite  de  diplomatique*.11 

In  the  account  of  the  Abbaye  de  Saint  Victor5  also,  Franklin 
describes  another  similar  volume  of  waxed  tablets: 

"Mentionnons  enfin  des  tablettes  de  bois  enduites  de  cire  et  mieux 
conservees  que  celles  qui  existaient  h,  la  bibliotheque  de  1* Abbaye  de  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres.  'Ces  tablettes/  dit  Leprince0,  'sont  composees  de 
quatorze  gros  feuillets,  y  compris  la  couverture,  dont  la  partie  inteneure  fait 
le  commencement  et  la  fin.  Elles  sont  plus  longues  et  plus  larges  que 
celles  que  Ton  voit  ailleurs.  L'on  n'y  rencontre  presque  point  de  lacunes. 
Elles  contiennent  lea  d6penses  faites  par  Philippe  le  Bel  pendant  une  partie 
de  ses  voyages,  depuis  le  28  Avril  1301  jusqu'au  31  mars  1302/  " 

These  descriptions  agree  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
waxed  tablets  from  the  excavations  in  Sidney  Street7,  and  the 
facsimile  of  a  page  by  M.  de  Wailly  has  a  wonderful  resemblance 

1  Libraries  in  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Periods.  The  Rede 
Lecture  delivered  June  13,  1894.   8vo.  Camb.  1894. 

2  Les  Anciennes  BibliothZques  de  Paris,  par  Alfred  Franklin,  l  131, 
part  of  the  Histoire  Generate  de  Paris,  4to.  Paris,  Imprimerie  Imperiale, 
1867. 

3  J.  Dubreul,  ThMtre  des  Antiquites  de  Paris,  p.  289. 

4  Tom.  i.  p.  468.  Voyez  encore  une  dissertation  de  Fabb6  Le  Beuf 
dans  les  Memoir es  de  FAcademie  des  inscriptions,  torn,  xxxiii.  de  Edition 
in- 12. 

6  Les  Anciennes  Bibliotheques,  ut  supra,  p.  169. 

6  Leprince,  Essai  historique  sur  la  bibliotheque  du  roi,  p.  338.  Voyez 
encore  Jordan,  Histoire  (fun  voyage  litter  aire,  p.  72,  et  le  Nouveau  traite 
de  diplomatique,  I.  458. 

7  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Proc.  and  Comm.  Vol.  vin.  p.  50. 
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in  the  form  of  the  writing  and  all  other  details  to  the  un- 
deciphered  page  which  Mr  Dew  Smith  has  so  skilfully  repro- 
duced for  me1. 

I  saw  no  reason  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion I  got  from  the  workmen,  and  offered  an  explanation  of  the 
preservation  of  such  perishable  material  as  wood  and  wax.  The 
associated  remains  I  referred  to  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  therefore  to  find  these  French  examples 
dated  1301  to  1307. 

The  Town  Ditches  and  Watercourses. 

The  view  that  there  was  a  ditch  round  Cambridge  long 
before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  is  amply  confirmed  by  documentary 
evidence,  and  also  by  the  further  discoveries  now  described,  as 
is,  by  inference,  the  suggestion  that  the  gates,  such  as  they 
were,  stood  within  the  ditch.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1215, 
about  half-a-century  before  the  date  of  Henry  Ill.'s  ditch, 
King  John  commanded  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  allow 
to  the  Bailiffs  of  Cambridge  the  costs  they  had  incurred  in 
enclosing  the  town,  and  making  pickaxes,  spades,  and  iron 
hooks3 — implements  which  indicate  digging  only. 

In  the  letters  patent  issued  by  Henry  III.  22  February, 
1268,  among  other  provisions  intended  to  promote  concord 
between  the  University  aud  Town,  we  find  the  following : 

Further,  we  will  that  the  Town  of  Cambridge  be  cleaned  of  mud  and 
filth,  and  be  kept  clean ;  and  that  the  watercourses  be  opened  as  they 
used  to  be  formerly,  and  when  opened  be  watched,  in  order  that  filth  may 
flow  freely  through  them,  unless  necessity  or  convenience  stand  in  the  way ; 
and  further  that  all  obstacles  to  traffic  be  got  rid  of ;  and  especially  that 
the  Great  Ditch  of  the  Town  be  cleaned3. 

1  Camh.  Ant.  Soc.  Proc.  and  Comm.  vin.  50.  Plate  ix.  fig.  74.   Plate  x. 

*  Kot.  Glaus.  17  John,  membr.  19,  ed.  Hardy,  p.  234  b.  Rex  baronibus 
de  scaccario  sal u tern.  Conputate  Ballivis  Cantabrigie  custum  quod 
posuerunt  per  visum  et  testimonium  legalium  hominum  in  clastura  ville 
Cant',  et  in  pikosiis  et  beschis  et  crokis  ferreis  faciendis  et  in  cariagio 
armorum,  seal  arum,  targiarum,  et  cordarum.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Roffam, 
vj.  die  Novembris,  anno  regni  nostri  xvij"-. 

3  Rot  Pat  52  Hen.  III.  membr.  26.  Preterea  volumus  quod  villa 
Cantebruggie  a  fimis  et  sordibus  mundetur  ot  munda  teneatur,  et  quod 
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In  these  directions  the  tvatercourses  are  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  the  Great  Ditch ;  yet  both,  apparently,  had  to  do  with  the 
drainage. 

I  will  next  quote  a  passage  from  the  Architectural  History 
of  the  University  and  Colleges.  Professor  Willis  is  describing 
the  ancient  condition  of  Garret  Ostell  Greene,  now  part  of  the 
site  of  Trinity  College,  but  then  an  island. 

This  was  a  piece  of  common  land  separated  from  the  site  of  Michael 

House  by  a  ditch  called  the  Town  Ditch  But  from  the  expressions  used 

in  the  deeds  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  plain  that  the  ditch  in  question 
had  at  that  period  not  only  a  free  curreut  of  water  through  it  from  the 
river,  but  was  navigable  for  barges.  We  have  found  it  described  as 
"running  water  {aquam  currentem)"  "stream  of  water  (JUum  aqw>\" 
"  King's  Stream  {aquam  Domini  Regis) "  etc. ;  and  it  had  the  landing- 
place  called  Flaxhythe  near  its  southern  extremity.... But  when  the  hithes 
had  become  [private]  property... the  canal  fell  into  disuse  for  navigation, 
and  became  merely  a  boundary  ditch,  called  "Kyngs  Dyche"  (fossatum 
RegU\  or  "common  ditch,"  names  employed  for  the  ordinary  ditches  by 
which  the  commons  were  fenced  in,  as  well  as  for  the  great  ditch  which 
King  Henry  the  Third  made  for  the  defence  of  the  town1. 

In  a  deed  dated  1423  this  same  boundary  ditch  is  called 
fossatum  commune.  It  is  evident  that  from  these  traditional 
names  we  cannot  infer  much  respecting  the  age  or  origin  of  any 
particular  ditch  to  which  they  may  have  been  from  time  to 
time  applied.  As  the  ditch  got  filled  the  idea  of  boundary 
rather  than  of  fosse  was  attached  to  the  name,  and  at  last  it 
would  be  applied  to  all  the  unenclosed  area  through  which  the 
ditch  ran.  This,  being  no  man's  land,  was  claimed  by  the 
Crown,  and,  as  it  became  a  kind  of  common,  would  be  pastured 
by  riparian  owners,  and  rubbish  freely  shot  on  to  it.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  such  an  area  would  be  encroached  upon 
by  buildings,  how  tributary  ditches,  having  no  outfall  when 
the  main  ditch  was  choked,  would  become  a  nuisance  and  be 
filled  up,  and  how  at  last  there  would  be  complaints,  and  an 

aqueductus  aperiantur  sicuti  antiquitus  esse  solebant,  ac  aperti  custodian- 
tur,  vt  per  eos  sordes  effluere  possint,  nisi  alia  necessitas  aut  vtilitas  obste- 
terit ;  et  quod  alia  obstacula  transitum  impediencia  anioueantur,  et  pre- 
cipue  ut  magnum  fossatum  ville  mundetur. 
1  Arch.  Hut.  ii.  405. 
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order  made  to  re-open  the  outer  main  ditch.  When  this  was 
done  it  would  often  have  been  found  easier  to  divert  it  a  little 
from  its  original  course,  to  straighten  it  here,  and  extend  it 
there,  to  avoid  stopping  roads  and  pathways  which  had  become 
established,  or  undermining  buildings  which  had  advanced 
beyond  the  original  boundary.  This  is  the  history  which  is 
suggested  by  the  scattered  notices  of  the  Cambridge  ditches 
which  we  find  in  early  documents,  and  which  best  explains  the 
results  of  recent  excavations. 

In  the  right-hand  upper  corner  of  Lyne's  plan  of  Cambridge, 
dated  1574,  a  short  account  of  the  town  is  printed,  from  which 
I  will  translate  the  following  passage  : 

Henry  the  Third,  King  of  England,  fortified  Cambridge  with  a  ditch 
and  gates  about  1265.  At  that  time  he  defended  himself  there  against  the 
wrongdoing  and  the  attacks  of  certain  outlaws  who  held  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
Moreover  he  would  have  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  as  well,  had  not  London 
been  occupied  in  his  absence  by  Gilbert  Earl  of  Clare,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  coufront  a  fresh  danger.  Some  trace  of  this  ditch,  which  from 
that  time  was  called  the  King's  Ditch,  is  to  lie  seen  on  this  plan.  But  that 
which  in  the  first  instance  was  set  out  with  very  deep  and  very  wide  exca- 
vations for  the  circumvallation  and  defence  of  the  town,  now  provides  fairly 
well  for  the  cleansing  of  filth  from  the  streets,  and  for  washing  dirt  into 
the  River  Qranta.  If  the  men  of  Cambridge  would  cooperate  and  cause 
the  rivulet  {amniculus)  which  is  now  at  Trumpington  Ford  to  flush  this 
ditch,  no  town  would  be  more  charming  than  Cambridge,  and  the  memory 
of  so  great  a  benefit  would  not  be  more  gratifying  to  posterity,  than 
agreeable  and  profitable  to  themselves. 

The  above  account  is  too  short  to  enable  us  to  gather  from 
it  whether  the  fosse  was  made  instead  of  the  wall,  or  whether 
the  plan  was  to  build  a  wall  round  the  town  inside  the  fosse. 
If  this  was  proposed  previous  to  the  digging  of  the  fosse,  we 
must  infer  that  a  sufficient  space  for  a  great  town  wall  was  left 
between  the  fosse  and  the  houses.  Again,  what  was  the 
'rivulet  (amniculus)  which  was  at  Trumpington  Ford'?  Was 
it  the  Vicars  Brook  which  had  to  be  forded  on  the  way  to 
Trumpington,  or  an  artificially  banked  stream  along  the  line  of 
Hobson's  Conduit,  or  a  leet  coming  off  near  the  traditional  ford 
between  Trumpington  and  Grantchester,  and  running  along  the 
west  flank  of  Dam  Hill  (so  called  from  the  bank  for  ponding 
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back  the  water)  across  Vicar's  Brook  west  of  the  Leys  and  of 
Peterhouse,  and  into  the  Kings  Ditch  near  the  King's  Mill 
which  it  would  serve  en  route  ?  This  water  would  flow  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  King's  Ditch,  and  out  opposite  Magda- 
lene College.  Hobson  seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  given  by 
Lyne  at  the  end  of  his  description,  and  turned  a  body  of  water 
into  Cambridge — but  he  took  it  from  the  Shelford  springs,  as 
had  been  previously  partly  done  by  Dr  Perne. 

Dr  Perne,  when  Vice-Chancellor,  writing  to  Lord  Burghley 
about  the  plague,  21  November,  1574,  says : 

I  do  send  to  your  honor  a  brief  note  of  such  as  have  died  of  the  plage 
in  Cambridge  hitherto,  with  a  mappe  of  Cambridge,  the  which  I  did  first 
make  principally  for  this  cause,  to  shewe  how  the  water  that  cometh  from 
Shelford  to  Trumpingtonford  and  from  thence  nowe  doth  passe  to  y* 
Myites  in  Cambridge,  as  appearith  by  a  blewe  line  drawne  in  the  said  mappe 
from  Trumpingtonford,  (withowte  any  comoditie)  might  be  conveighed 
from  the  said  Trumpingtonford  into  the  King's  ditch,  the  which  waie  as 
appearith  by  a  red  lyne  drawne  from  the  said  Trumpiugtonford  to  the 
King's  Ditch,  for  the  perpetual  scouringe  of  the  same,  the  which  would  be  a 
singuler  benefite  for  the  healthsomnes  both  of  the  Universitie  and  of  the 
Towne,  besides  other  comodities  that  might  arise  thereby.  I  do  trust  in 
Almightie  Qod,  and  I  do  greatly  desire  to  see  this  thinge  once  brought  to 
passe  which  hath  been  of  longe  tyuie  washed  for  of  many1. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Cambridge  was  fortified 
at  any  time,  arose  out  of  an  examination  of  the  ground  close  to 
the  Barnwell  Gate,  and  I  could  not  find  that  there  were  any 
traces  of  a  strong  defence  at  that  point.  All  the  relics  I  pro- 
cured were  objects  of  domestic  use.  No  stones,  or  bolted  beams, 
or  instruments  of  war,  were,  as  far  as  I  saw,  turned  out  of  the 
ditches  anywhere.  The  position  was,  probably,  important  more 
from  its  being  on  a  great  thoroughfare  than  from  its  being  just 
within  a  fortified  entrance.    But  I  cannot  find  any  reason  for 

1  Cooper,  Annals,  ii.  323.  When  a  supply  of  water  was  brought  into 
the  town  from  Shelford  in  1610  (Ibid,  iil  37)  it  is  described  as  a  "current 
of  water  arising  or  running  from  the... Nine  Wells... down  to  the  ford 
commonly  called  Trumpington  Ford,  and  from  thence  by  a  watercourse 
...newly... made,  partly  in  the  fields,  and  partly  in  the  Town  of  Cambridge, 
and  through  the  said  common  drain  or  sewer  called  the  King's  Ditch,  into 
the  river  and  high  stream  there." 
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placing  the  Barnwell  gate  where  indicated  on  the  10  foot 
ordnance  map.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  gate  by  the  Islanders,  i.e.,  the  disaffected  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  it  is  said  that  the  enemy  forded  the  ditch 
and  destroyed  the  gate.  There  would  be  little  use  in  putting  a 
gate  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  where  the  enemy  could  destroy 
it  under  cover  of  the  gate  itself,  with  little  chance  of  support 
for  the  defenders. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  south  entrance,  near  the  Trumpington 
gate,  we  find  similar  doubts  and  difficulties.  Trumpington  gate 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  somewhere  on  the  road  which  runs 
between  Pembroke  College  and  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Less,  but,  if  the  ditch  which  runs  along  Mill  Lane  be  the 
equivalent  or  continuation  of  that  which  runs  down  Hobson 
Street,  which,  however,  is  not  certain,  the  gate  would  here  also 
probably  be  placed  on  the  inside,  that  is,  nearer  to  S.  Botolph's 
church.  The  church  of  S.  Botolph,  the  patron  saint  of  way- 
farers and  vagabonds,  should  be  near  the  entrance  to  the  town. 
Mr  Robert  Ellis,  whose  memory  carries  him  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  has  given  me  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  allowed  me  to  copy  a  MS.  map  constructed  by  him  to 
show  the  position  of  the  King's  Ditch  and  adjoining  properties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garlic  Fair  Lane  in  the  year  1818, 
where  a  considerable  part  of  the  King's  Ditch  was  still  open. 
Mr  Ellis,  whose  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Borough  led  him 
particularly  to  enquire  into  the  tenure  of  various  strips  of 
property  belonging  to  it,  is  of  opinion  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  King's  Ditch  would  often  assist  in 
determining  the  exact  limits  of  the  area  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  because  the  ditch  and  its  marginal  waste,  generally, 
according  to  him,  about  24  feet  in  breadth,  which  was  originally 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the 
Corporation.  Mr  Ellis  supports  the  view  that  the  gates  were 
inside  the  ditch  by  the  ingenious  argument  that  at  each  end  of 
what,  on  this  hypothesis,  was  the  gate,  there  is,  or  was,  both  in 
Sidney  Street  and  Trumpington  Street,  a  small  separate  property 
of  such  extent  as  might  have  been  left  for  the  gatehouse  and 
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its  opposite  post  and  flanking  defence.  Dr  Caius1  says  that  he 
recollected  the  two  posts  of  the  Barnwell  Gate,  though  one  was 
gone  by  the  time  he  wrote.  He  also  describes  the  position  of 
the  Trumpington  Gate,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  they  were 
inside  or  outside  the  King's  Ditch,  and  his  description  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  their  exact  place. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  trace  further  east  and  south 
the  two  ditches  of  which  I  formerly  obtained  evidence  as  run- 
ning, one  along  Hobson's  Street  under  the  new  Post  Office  and 
down  Tibb's  Row,  the  other  under  Mr  Hunnybun's  premises,  and, 
as  I  was  informed  by  Mr  Burwick,  touched  again  under  Messrs 
Cork  and  Child's,  where  it  was  seen  turning  away  to  the  south. 

Mr  Moyes  informed  me  that  one  ditch  passed  across  the 
corner  of  the  bowling  green  of  the  Lion  Hotel,  and  that  the 
edge  of  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  touched  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  Masonic  Club.  That  which  ran  up  Tibb's 
Row  seems  to  have  turned  a  little  south  under  the  end  of  the 
Vicar's  Buildings,  and  if  so  would  probably  be  continued  east  of 
the  Masonic  Hall  to  the  ditch  which  is  known  to  run  into  the 
corner  of  the  site  of  the  old  Botanic  Garden.  When  the 
foundations  of  the  new  Chemical  Laboratory  were  being  dug  this 
ditch  was  exposed,  and  though  its  occurrence  was  not  unfore- 
seen, it  cost  the  University  a  considerable  additional  sum  of 
money.  There  was  a  single  deep  trench,  which  was  filled  with 
black  silt  and  pottery  and  bones  of  medieval  date,  but  some  of 
the  water  from  Hobson's  conduit  found  its  way  north  along  it. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  second  ditch  having  ever  been  observed 
along  this  line.  It  ran  obliquely  across  the  site  of  the  old 
Botanic  Garden,  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  new  Chemical 
Laboratory  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  new  Museum  build- 
ings, and  west  of  the  old  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Excavations  at  the  Pitt  Press. 
When  the  foundations  of  the  Press  Extension  buildings 
were  dug  last  summer,  the  whole  area  as  far  as  excavated  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  medieval  remains  of  various  kinds. 
It  was  evidently  upon  the  area  along  which  the  great  boundary 
1  Hi$t.  Cant.  Acad.  116. 
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ditches  of  the  town  ran,  and  yet  was  close  to  dwellings,  the 
household  rubbish  from  which  had  been  for  ages  thrown  away 
into  the  ditches,  or  into  pits  dug  for  the  purpose,  while  here 
and  there  wells  had  been  sunk  into  the  waterbearing  base 
of  the  gravel,  and  carefully  lined  with  brick  or  dressed  stone. 
These  wells  had  almost  always  been  filled  with  rubbish,  pur- 
posely thrown  in  at  some  remote  period.  The  section  across 
the  area  now  described  was  as  follows  (fig.  1). 

S.  Botolph  s  Hostel  stood  somewhere  on  the  margin  of  this 
ditch  between  Penny  Farthing  Lane  and  Pembroke  College, 
and  this  site  was  in  Fullers  time  occupied  by  a  cook  named 
Wenham.  Near  the  ditch  on  the  other  side  of  Trumpington 
Street,  where  the  tower  of  the  Press  now  is,  stood  the  inn 
called  The  Cardinal's  Hat1,  so  that  ample  provision  was  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  town. 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  systematic  record  of  the  exact 
position  of  the  ditch  first  opened,  or  of  the  relics  disinterred 
during  the  early  part  of  the  excavations.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  had  been  done  before  I  noticed  that  earth  was  being 
removed  from  the  site,  after  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  notes 
of  the  sections  and  of  the  position  of  the  objects  found. 

The  area  may  conveniently  be  described  under  three  heads: 
(1)  the  site  approached  from  Silver  Street;  (2)  the  site  on  the 
north  side  of  Mill  Lane ;  and  (3)  the  site  on  the  south  side  of 
Mill  Lane. 

S      I         o      I      o  o  N 


L 

Fzo.  1.    Section  of  area  described. 

1  Arch.  Hist.  in.  135.  The  Inn  of  that  name  is  now  in  the  lane  at  the 
back  of  Mr  Hcadley's  premises. 
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The  Area  Adjoining  Silver  Street  on  the  South. 

On  the  south  side  of  Silver  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  back 
entrance  to  the  Master  of  S.  Catharine's  Lodge,  there  was  a 
varying  but  considerable  depth,  generally  10  feet  or  more,  of 
made  earth,  and  various  classes  of  objects  occurred  in  different 
patches  of  ground.  In  the  south-west  corner1  there  was  a  pit 
in  which  numerous  fragments  of  slip  ware  were  found.  Among 
these  was  a  figure  (PI.  XIV.  fig.  15)  with  the  hands  crossing  the 
front  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  intended  to  be  represented 
as  supporting  a  small  shallow  basin  1£  inch  across,  such  as 
might  have  been  used  as  a  vessel  for  holy  water.  A  rosary 
hangs  down  nearly  to  the  ground  on  the  left,  and  two  white 
bands  are  seen  in  the  folds  of  the  dress  on  the  right.  The 
head  of  the  figure  is  unfortunately  lost.  There  were  a  good 
many  vessels  of  a  similar  slip  ware  from  this  locality. 

As  deep  excavations  were  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
over  several  parts  of  this  area,  as  well  as  inside  the  buildings  to 
the  south,  there  is  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  association  of 
objects  obtained  from  the  workmen  here. 

Further  back  to  the  south,  but  before  the  first  ditch  was 
reached,  a  great  number  of  tobacco  pipes  were  found  together. 
These  did  not  appear  to  be  the  broken  pipes  thrown  out  from 
some  place  of  public  entertainment,  for  there  were  many  perfect 
specimens.  They  belong  to  the  4th  period  of  the  tentative 
classification  offered  to  the  Society.  Behind  the  Black  Lion  Inn, 
and  about  35  yards  from  the  street,  there  was  a  deep  ditch. 
My  informant,  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  spot  during 
the  excavations,  said  it  was  some  20  feet  deep.  It  ran  under 
the  new  buildings  at  the  west  side  of  the  area,  and  was  again 
dug  into  for  some  alterations  necessitated  under  the  old  buildings 
further  east.  This  would  indicate  a  direction  through  the 
middle  of  the  block  between  Silver  Street  and  Mill  Lane.  This 
part  I  saw,  and  from  it  procured  some  pottery  which  may  belong 
to  a  period  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century.  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  whereas  near  Barnwell  Gate  the  inner  ditch  was 

1  Most  of  the  specimens  from  this  part  of  the  site  were  obtained  by 
Mr  Freeman,  who  kindly  placed  them  at  my  disposal  for  description. 
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the  older,  here,  on  the  contrary,  near  Trumpington  Gate,  of  the 
two  ditches  opened  on  this  occasion,  the  outer  may  be  the  older. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  they  reopened  part  of 
the  older  ditch,  so  that  the  two  lines  coincided  through  the  site 
of  the  old  Botanic  Garden,  and  then  carried  the  new  extension 
north  of  the  original  line,  filling  the  outer  and  older  ditch  when 
it  left  it  again.  Perhaps  changes  in  the  pool  below  the  mills 
may  have  called  for  a  different  outfall.  Perhaps  the  equivalent 
of  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  Hunnybun's  Ditch  may  run 
further  south  than  Mill  Lane,  ie.  nearer  Mr  Hough's  garden. 

The  Area  Adjoining  Mill  Lane  on  the  North. 
About  half  way  across  the  site  from  east  to  west,  on  the 
north  side  of  Mill  Lane,  and  some  four  feet  from  the  north  wall 
of  the  new  block  of  buildings,  there  was  a  well  12  feet  9  inches 
deep,  square  at  the  bottom,  measuring  inside  2  feet  4  inches  by 
2  feet  6  inches,  walled  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  4  inches  with 
dressed  blocks  of  Barnack  stone,  evidently  derived  from  some 
ancient  building,  as  there  were  several  split  columns  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  used  up  in  the  work.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
well  or  cesspool  there  was  a  mass  of  black  mud,  containing 
much  vegetable  matter,  and  fragments  of  iron  and  pottery. 
Among  the  other  objects  found  here  was  a  large  colander  in 
coarse  red  partly  glazed  ware.  It  was  broken,  but  nearly  all 
the  pieces  were  present,  so  that  its  size  and  shape  could  be 
ascertained.  It  measured  12  inches  in  diameter  by  3  inches 
in  depth,  and  had  short  projecting  drawn  out  knobs  to  catch  on 
to  an  iron  ring  or  frame.  A  green-glazed,  vertically  fluted, 
pipkin  or  porringer  was  also  found,  with  fragments  of  various 
other  pots  and  pans,  and  a  few  pieces  of  iron  such  as  might 
have  been  part  of  the  handle  of  a  bucket.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  uppers  and  soles  of  hobnailed  boots,  of  much 
larger  size  than  those  found  in  the  adjoining  ditch1.  The 
leather  was  black  and  sodden,  but  well  preserved.  All  traces 
of  thread  had  perished,  but  the  marks  of  the  stitching  could 
be  seen  on  the  leather.  The  boots  were  strongly  curved  to 
1  See  fig.  2,  p.  276,  No.  4. 
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the  natural  form  of  the  foot.  There  was  one  small  glass  tumbler 
with  an  ornamented  base,  but  this  had  probably  fallen  in  at 
some  much  later  date  than  the  other  objects  mentioned  above. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit,  where  what  may  be  called 
the  made  ground  extended  across  the  black  silty  deposit  in  the 
ditch,  there  were  large  round  bottles  or  flagons  of  at  least  two 
sizes,  one  having  a  base  as  large  as  a  magnum,  the  other 
smaller,  but  as  to  the  age  of  these  I  am  unable  to  offer  any 
suggestion.  As  the  whole  area  was  at  one  time  or  another 
waste  land,  over  which  rubbish  might  be  shot,  and  in  which 
gravel  pits  were  dug,  there  were  many  isolated  objects  brought 
to  me  the  exact  association  of  which  I  am  unable  to  record,  but 
which  often  suggest  points  in  the  history  of  the  site.  The 
coins  and  tokens  found,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  do  not 
carry  us  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Nuremberg  tokens.  But  such  metal  objects  work 
their  way  down,  and  fall  unobserved  out  of  surface  soil  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pit,  and  moreover  a  large  number  of  the  workmen 
in  a  district  like  this  always  have  a  few  in  their  pockets.  So 
that  unless  one  finds  them  oneself  in  situ  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
furnish  trustworthy  evidence. 

The  Mill  Lane  Ditch. 

Along  the  north  side  of  Mill  Lane,  and  partly  under  the 
roadway,  a  deep  ditch  was  found,  agreeing  exactly  both  in 
dimensions  and  in  the  objects  found  in  it  with  that  described  in 
my  former  paper  as  Hunnybun's  Ditch.  The  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  pottery  of  identical  character  in  the  two  ditches 
points  to  their  having  been  filled  during  the  same  period.  We 
rarely  found  any  pieces  that  could  be  joined  together  except 
those  obviously  broken  recently  by  the  workmen's  tools.  They 
were  fragments  which  had  been  scattered  over  the  waste  ground 
on  which  rubbish  had  been  thrown.  The  unglazed  black  pottery, 
in  texture  and  form  strongly  resembling  Roman  ware,  occurred 
in  this  ditch  abundantly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the  jugs 
with  fluted  and  stamped  handles,  and  to  render  it  almost 
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certain  that  it  was  in  common  use  down  to  the  time  of  the  tall 
red  jugs  with  long  necks  and  pinched  base,  the  first  appearance 
of  which  we  have  referred  to  the  13th  century.  Although  we 
have  now  some  better  specimens,  the  character  of  most  of  them 
is  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  vessels  figured  in  my  former  paper 
(Plates  II.  in.  IV.  figs.  18 — 21  )*  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
either  the  description  or  the  figures.  There  are,  however,  some 
forms  not  observed  among  the  pottery  from  the  Barnwell 
Gate  which  call  for  notice,  either  as  showing  the  persistence  of 
Roman  characters  in  medieval  vessels,  or  their  association  with 
more  obvious  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  should  not 
formerly  have  had  much  hesitation  in  referring  No.  1  to  Roman 
manufacture  (PL  XIII.  fig.  1).  It  has  a  grey  paste  with  a  kiln- 
blackened  exterior,  and  is  of  a  hard  texture  with  metallic  ring. 
There  was  also  a  portion  of  the  rim  of  what  was  probably  a 
saucer-like  vessel  with  zig-zag  markings,  and  several  portions 
of  a  vessel  similar  to  one  from  the  Barnwell  Gate  (PL  II.  fig.  1), 
but  which  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  figured  here  (PL  XIII. 
fig.  2).  It  has  a  strongly  bent  back  rim,  and  two  lines  of  zig-zag 
pattern  roughly  scraped  on  with  a  hard  body  which  - opened 
into  three  or  more  points,  as  it  might  be  a  broken  stick.  This, 
while  on  the  one  hand  resembling  the  Roman  ware  in  texture, 
and,  except  for  its  strongly  bent  back  rim,  in  form  also,  is 
connected  with  medieval  pottery  by  the  pattern,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  which  occurs  on  the  glazed  red  vessel  figured 
above  (PL  vi.  fig.  48)  and  less  clearly  in  fig.  53.  It  is  in  trifles 
of  this  sort,  rather  than  in  similarity  of  form  such  as  might 
be  determined  by  domestic  requirements,  that  we  may  expect 
to  see  evidence  of  continuity  of  manufacture  through  long  ages 
in  any  district. 

The  coarse  ware  with  white  specks  of  calcined  flint  in  vessels 
with  rims  1J  inches  broad  occurred  here  also.  Pipkins  were 
also  found,  we  may  almost  say  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  were  a  good  many  portions  of  handles  and  rims  of 


1  Plates  it.  to  xi.  were  published  in  illustration  of  my  former  paper. 
Plates  xiil  and  xiv.  are  in  illustration  of  this  paper. 
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large  jugs  of  the  same  unglazed  hard  black  ware.  In  all  of 
these  the  handles  sprang  from  close  to  the  rim,  and  in  most  of 
them  were  flat  and  fluted  (PL  V.  fig.  31),  though  a  few  were 
round  as  in  PL  v.  fig.  37.  The  handles  were  pinched  on,  the 
impressions  of  the  fingers  being  very  clear,  and  arranged  more 
or  less  symmetrically;  but  the  handle  appears  to  have  been 
generally  brushed  over  when  still  wet  to  remove  all  traces  of 
joining,  so  that  the  skin  marks  are  obliterated.  It  is  difficult 
to  suggest  a  reason  for  some  of  the  mouldings  on  this  dark 
grey  ware.  The  base-rim  of  No.  3  for  instance  (PL  xill. 
fig.  3)  is  symmetrically  scalloped,  and  has  remains  of  a  pro- 
jecting band,  cut,  when  the  clay  was  soft,  into  a  transverse  ridge 
and  furrow,  at  intervals  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Of  course  a  vessel  so  marked  would  not  be  so  likely  to  slip  off 
the  irons  as  a  smooth  bottomed  one. 

There  were  fragments  of  vessels  of  reddish  unglazed  ware, 
with  the  white  speckly  appearance  given  by  chips  of  calcined 
flint,  and  much  resembling  Roman  mortaria  (PL  XIII.  fig.  4). 
On  one  piece  of  this  black  ware  (ibid.  fig.  5)  there  was  the 
cross-bar  stamp  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  Saxon  cinerary 
urns — another  small  connecting  link  between  the  Old  English 
and  Roman  ware. 

We  found  the  next  group  mixed  up  with  these  fragments  of 
black  ware,  but  becoming  more  common  in  higher  and  newer 
deposits  when  any  sequence  was  clear.  In  this  the  ware  was  more 
often  red,  or  at  any  rate  red  inside.  The  common  forms  of  jug 
still  prevailed,  but  the  fluting  of  the  handle  was  supplemented  or 
superseded  by  irregular  perforations  made  with  some  sharp 
pointed  instrument,  and  arranged  in  rows  or  in  patterns  along  the 
handles  and  around  their  place  of  attachment.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  as  if  these  deep  punctures  were  made  where  a  separately 
moulded  piece  of  clay  had  to  be  attached  to  the  vessel,  as  at  the 
base  of  a  handle,  so  as  to  drive  some  of  the  clay  of  the  handle 
through  into  the  vessel  and  so  clip  it  on  as  it  were.  These  are 
all  modifications  of  the  forms  already  figured  (PL  v.  figs.  29 — 
33  and  34 — 37).  The  red  jugs  and  other  vessels  found  with 
them  were  at  first  unglazed,  then  partially  glazed,  and  the 
0.  A.  S.  Comm.  Vol.  VUI.  19 
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glaze  allowed  to  run  irregularly  down  the  sides.  Whole  glazing 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  general  at  any  time. 

There  were  some  vessels  belonging  to  the  oldest  type  of 
glazed  pottery  with  flat  fin-like  projections.  The  parts  thus 
thickened  and  strengthened  are  generally  the  only  fragments 
preserved  (PI.  xiil  figs.  6  and  7).  This  ware  has  a  strong 
metallic,  dark,  or  yellowish  green  glaze. 

A  portion  of  a  large  coarse  vessel  with  a  rough  glaze  has 
such  an  interesting  ornamentation  that  I  have  thought  it  worth 
reproducing  (PI.  xiil.  fig.  8).  A  barred  pattern  runs  round  the 
rim,  and  is  repeated  below  at  about  an  inch  from  it.  Between 
the  two  a  strong  furrow  is  traced,  probably  in  long  loops,  but 
the  fragment  is  too  small  to  make  this  out.  Above  and  below 
this  furrow  alternately  there  are  circular  stamps,  also  strongly 
reminding  us  of  some  of  those  seen  on  Saxon  cinerary  urns. 
On  another  piece  a  similar  stamp  occurs  in  which  the  ring  is 
interrupted  in  the  manner  seen  on  stencil-plates  (PI.  XIV. 
fig.  9).  We  found  here  a  considerable  number  of  the  bases  of 
the  tall  red  jugs  with  pinched  base  which  occur  everywhere 
in  deposits  belonging  to  the  13th  and  two  following  centuries. 
There  were  also  several  small  bases,  or  stands,  of  vessels  of  a 
somewhat  brighter  red  ware  and  glaze,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  spot  where  these  were  found,  and  can  offer  no  evidence  as 
to  their  age.  There  was  the  red  pipkin,  the  tire-lire  or  money 
pot,  like  that  formerly  figured  (PI.  vn.  figs.  62,  63  and  64),  and 
another  curious  little  vessel  like  that  represented  on  Plate  IV. 
fig.  22.  A  saucer  (PI.  xiv.  fig.  10),  of  red  unglazed  ware,  a 
little  under  4  inches  across,  and  1£  inches  in  height,  is  remark- 
able for  its  pentagonal  base.  It  occurred  with  the  long  red 
jugs  like  that  figured  above  (PI.  v.  fig.  28). 

A  rectangular  earthen  frying-pan  (PI.  xiv.  fig.  11)  occurred 
in  more  than  one  locality  on  this  site.  The  outline  of  one  of 
these  has  been  restored  from  a  nearly  perfect  specimen  procured 
by  Mr  White  during  some  excavations  recently  carried  on  in 
Trinity  College1.  That  vessel  had  apparently  sagged  and  got 
crooked  in  the  burning,  and  was  adjusted  by  the  addition  of  an 
1  See  below,  p.  297. 
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earthen  foot.  Some  of  the  pans  were  coarsely  ornamented 
round  the  margin  by  squeezing  a  portion  of  the  clay  down, 
probably  with  a  bit  of  wood.  This  caused  a  small  ledge  and 
hollow  above  it,  which  is  finely  fluted  by  the  jagged  edge  of  the 
instrument  with  which  it  was  done  (PL  xiv.  figs.  11, 12).  Other 
vessels  exactly  similar  to  those  found  near  the  Barnwell  Gate 
occurred  in  about  the  same  numbers.  For  example,  the  red 
ware  spout  (PL  IV.  fig.  24),  the  dark  green-glazed  porringer 
and  jugs  (PL  v.  fig.  37,  PL  vl  figs.  50—52),  and  the  red-glazed 
dish  with  a  zig-zag  pattern  incised  before  glazing  (ibid.  fig.  48), 
the  colanders,  the  brown-glazed  ware  with  yellow  slip  (PL  VII.), 
and  the  Cullen  ware  and  greybeards  of  the  varieties  shown  on 
Plate  Tin.  were  all  represented  here  also. 

The  bones  of  a  pike  may  have  been  kitchen  refuse,  or  have 
belonged  to  the  time  when,  in  flood  at  any  rate,  there  was  free 
access  along  the  ditch  from  the  river.  It  is  clear  from  the 
stratified  silt  with  freshwater  shells  that  this  ditch  was  often 
full  of  water,  whether  this  came  chiefly  from  the  river  or  from 
the  springs  in  the  base  of  the  gravel  or  along  the  channel  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  flushing  it.  Before  the  existing  network  of 
gutters  and  drains  had  diverted  the  underground  waters  from 
their  natural  course  it  is  probable  that  this  ditch,  carried 
down  to  the  gault,  would  tap  a  considerable  body  of  water  in 
the  gravel.  Oyster  shells  were  very  rare,  this  fact  of  itself 
being  enough  in  this  district  to  prove  that  the  pottery  was 
medieval  not  Koman,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of 
Samian  ware.  I  obtained  two  small  bracelets  of  twisted  bronze 
(PL  XIV.  fig.  14),  which  were  said  to  have  been  found  here.  I 
obtained  also  two  bone  handles  and  one  of  bronze,  a  large  coarse 
knife-blade,  and  fragments  of  what  look  like  iron  bucket- 
handles.  The  metatarsal  of  a  deer  sawn  across  one  end  and 
partly  sawn  across  the  other,  points  to  the  probable  home  manu- 
facture of  such  handles,  and  other  common  articles  of  domestic 
use.  No  tobacco  pipes  occurred  in  the  silt  of  the  ditch,  but  in 
the  surface  made-ground,  which  was  of  great  thickness  and 
extended  over  the  ditches  and  surrounding  area,  pipes  were 
found  of  various  ages,  ranging  from  the  small  elfin-pipe  only  f 
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inch  internal  diameter  to  the  long  straight-bowled  pipe  of 
William  III.  These  were  all  broken  pipes  which  had  been 
thrown  away,  but  those  described  above  from  the  new  buildings 
west  of  the  Press  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  stock  of  whole 
pipes. 

Bones  of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  Goat,  Pig,  Dog,  Cock,  Duck, 
and  Pike  were  found,  and  a  shell  of  Fusus  antiquus.  The 
horses  were  small,  but,  as  shown  by  the  teeth,  adult.  The 
oxen  could  all  be  referred  to  the  same  small  short-horned  breed, 
with  occasional  slight  variations  in  the  flatness  of  the  horn-core 
and  in  the  height  and  position  of  the  occipital  ridge.  They 
showed  a  reversion  from  the  improved  Romano-British  breed  to 
the  type  of  Bos  longifrons1.  There,  was  a  very  large  number  of 
horn-cores  in  proportion  to  the  other  bonea  In  seeking  an 
explanation  of  this  I  obtained  much  curious  information,  some 
of  which  seems  to  bear  upon  our  enquiry,  and  I  have  therefore 
recorded  it  below.  The  sheep  had  strong,  very  flat-fronted 
horns.  The  goat  had  nothing  very  distinctive  about  it.  Most 
of  the  remains  found  here  were  those  of  young  animals  which 
had  been  used  for  food.  The  pig  was  a  long  straight-faced 
breed.  The  dog  was  a  powerful  mastiff.  The  remains  of  cock 
and  duck  were  rare,  and  suggest  no  remark. 

Horn-cores  of  Oxen. 
It  is  not  easy  nowadays  to  realise  what  must  have  been  the 
state  of  the  towns  and  of  the  surroundings  of  the  houses  in 
medieval  times,  before  the  rag  and  bone  man  collected  from 
street  to  street,  and  every  bone  of  the  animals  that  died  was 
manufactured  into  useful  articles,  or  returned  to  the  land  as 
superphosphate.  One  may  get  some  idea  of  it  from  what  is 
seen  round  the  dwellings  of  men  still  living  in  a  primitive  state 
of  society,  and  from  occasional  notices  in  early  writers,  or  in  the 
orders  and  regulations  issued  from  time  to  time,  as  the  intolerable 
state  of  the  public  thoroughfares  forced  upon  the  authorities 

1  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  June  13,  1894;  Journ.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Vol.  v.  3rd 
8er.  Pt.  in. ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Lond.  June  14,  1894. 
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the  necessity  of  intervention.  All  the  larger  bones,  which 
were  not  devoured  by  dogs  and  pigs,  lay  about,  or  were 
thrown  into  the  neighbouring  ditch.  There  is  no  place  round 
any  of  our  towns  or  villages  to-day  where  we  should  find  such 
collections  of  bones  as  we  dig  up  everywhere  in  the  ditches, 
cesspools,  and  deserted  wells  of  medieval  and  pre-medieval  date. 
Even  as  late  as  the  last  century  the  horn-cores  of  oxen  were  so 
abundant  about  London  that  they  made  fences  of  them.  Ealm1, 
writing  in  1748,  gives  the  following  account  of  barriers  around 
meadows,  market  gardens,  &c.  made  of  ox-horn  cores  : 

I  have  above  in  several  places  described  the  fence  (st&ugsel  och 
hagnad)  which  they  mostly  use  near  London  round  their  kitchen  gardens 
and  meadows,  &&,  which  consists  of  high  cast-up  earth  walls  (mull-vallar), 
but  now  I  will  tell  you  about  another  kind  of  fence  (hagnad)  which  they 
also  avail  themselves  of  here  very  much,  and  is  such  :  An  earth- wall  is  cast 
up  in  the  usual  way.  The  breadth  or  thickness  at  the  ground  is  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  height  of  the  intended  fence,  for  the  higher  the  wall  the 
broader  the  basis.  When  the  earth  has  been  cast  up  to  the  height  of  about 
six  inches,  it  is  levelled  all  over  the  top.  Thereupon  they  have  ready  to 
hand  a  multitude  of  the  quicks  or  inner  parts  of  Ox-horns  ;  for  the  outer 
part  of  the  horn  itself  is  taken  off  and  sold  to  comb-makers  and  others 
who  work  in  horn ;  or  these  have,  after  they  have  bought  the  whole  horn 
from  the  butcher,  retained  the  outerpart,  and  left  the  inner  and  useless 
part  for  this  behoof. 

This  quick  is  so  cut  off  that  part  of  the  skull  commonly  goes  with  it. 
The  quicks  are  then  set  quite  close  beside  one  another  over  the  earth  that 
has  been  cast  up  for  the  wall,  and  this  so  that  the  larger  and  thicker  ends 
of  the  quick,  or  that  to  which  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  attached,  is  turned 
outwards  or  lies  just  in  the  face  of  the  side  of  the  wall.  In  this  way  two 
rows  of  quicks  are  laid,  viz. :  one  row  on  one  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  so  that  the  small  ends  of  the  horn  quicks  meet  in  the  middle. 
Over  this  is  afterwards  cast  earth  about  six  inches  thick,  when  again  in  the 
afore-named  manner  is  laid  a  stratum  of  double-ranged  ox-horn  quicks 
viz.,  so  that  one  row  turns  the  large  ends  towards  one  side,  and  the  other 
towards  the  other. 

It  is  thus  continued  alternately  (skiftevis)  with  earth  and  ox-horn 
quicks  till  the  wall  has  reached  the  desired  height  Only  it  is  noted  that 
the  wall  is  battered,  or  made  narrower  and  narrower  the  higher  it  gets. 

1  Account  of  his  visit  to  England  on  his  way  to  America  in  1748. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Joseph  Lucas:  Lond.,  Macmillan,  1892, 
pp.  69,  70. 
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Thus  there  may  often  be  seen  in  such  a  wall  as  many  as  six  strata  of  ox- 
horn  quicks.  The  object  of  using  these  quicks  is  principally  to  bind  the 
earth  in  the  wall  by  them,  and  make  it  steady  that  it  may  not  so  soon  slip 
down.  Sometimes  there  were  less  strata  of  these  quicks  in  a  wall,  as  five, 
four  and  three ;  but  then  there  was  also  more  earth  between  each  stratum, 
up  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  feet ;  but  such  a  wall  was  not  so  lasting 
as  when  more  layers  of  ox-horn  quicks  were  inlaid  in  it  In  some  few 
places  there  were  walls  of  bare  ox-horn  quicks  laid  quite  thick  one  upon 
another,  only  that  they  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  horns  with  mould. 
Thus  they  knew  here  to  make  use  of  that  which  in  other  places  is  thrown 
away. 

Ox-horn  Watts  and  barriers  around  Market  gardens1. 

To-day  I  saw  on  the  north  side  of  the  Town  a  barrier  or  wall  around  a 
market  garden,  which  was  built  of  bare  ox-horn  quicks.  The  height 
thereof  was  four  feet,  the  breadth  the  same.  It  was  not  here  as  in  the 
former  place  laid  strata-wise  of  ox-horn  quicks  and  earth,  but  the  horns 
were  piled  up  on  one  another  as  thick  as  ever  they  could  find  room,  and 
the  interstices  only  were  filled  up  with  mould.  The  large  ends  of  the 
quicks  were  turned  outwards.  The  sides  of  these  walls  were  quite  perpen- 
dicular. On  the  top  there  was  as  much  earth  laid  as  would  lie  (som  kunde 
liggar  quar)  and  this  was  now  overgrown  with  the  following  plants  which 
bound  it  together : 

Convolvulus,  173  [C. arvensis];  Hordeum,  107  [H. murinum];  Triticum, 
105  [T.repens]\  Senecio,  690;  Scandio,  241  [Anthriscus  vulgaris];  Ceras- 
tium,  399  [C.  viscosum\ 

A  quick  fence  was  a  very  different  thing  in  those  days  from 
our  quickset  But  this  was  not  the  only  use  to  which  these 
ox-horn  quicks  were  then  applied.    Kalm  further  relates*: 

Ox-horn  quicks,  in  addition  to  walling  purposes  are  carried  out  on  to 
the  high  roads  and  there  spread  out,  earth  and  sand  are  then  laid  upon 
them,  which  makes  the  road  firm  and  durable. 

I  have  quoted  in  fall  this  very  circumstantial  account, 
'  because  it  seems  to  me  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
our  present  enquiry.  If  it  was  the  custom  about  London  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  fence  in  gardens  with 
horn-cores,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  same  method 
of  enclosure  was  in  use  at  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  the  large 

1  llth  June,  1748. 

a  p.  73.   19th  June,  1748. 
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proportion  of  horn-cores  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
animal  which  we  found  together  might  be  thus  explained.  We 
know  that  the  great  town  ditches  were  not  always  kept  in  order, 
but  that  they  got  silted  up  so  that  they  could  be  easily  crossed, 
and  this  would  necessitate  some  fence  along  them.  If  such  a 
fence  crumbled  into  the  ditch,  or  was  pushed  in  when  the  ditch 
had  been  reopened  and  the  additional  protection  was  no  longer 
necessary,  we  might  well  expect  to  find  here  and  there  a  large 
number  of  horn-cores  together. 

Horn-cores  were  also  laid  in  the  bottom  of  field-drains  as 
brushwood  was  in  later  times.  My  friend  Mr  Francis  Barclay 
of  Leyton  in  Essex  has  just  sent  me  some  specimens  of  horn- 
cores  of  the  long-horn  type  which  he  had  dug  up  on  the  Epping 
Forest  House  Estate.  There  was  often  a  small  portion  of  the 
skull  attached  to  the  core,  and  they  were  arranged  longitudin- 
ally three  abreast  in  a  single  layer  at  the  bottom  of  drains 
14  inches  deep.  I  have  no  evidence  as  to  when  fencing  with 
horn-cores  or  laying  drains  with  them  first  began,  but  Mr 
Barclay  informed  me  that  there  was  some  reason  for  believing 
that  the  drains  which  he  found  laid  with  horn-cores  were 
about  200  years  old.  Now  that  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  we  may  learn  something  more  about  it  in  time. 

Medieval  Shoes. 

Among  the  most  interesting  remains  turned  up  in  the 
course  of  these  excavations  are  the  shoes  or  low  boots.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  specimens  before,  but,  having  no 
evidence  as  to  their  exact  mode  of  occurrence,  and  no  experi- 
ence of  similar  objects  where  the  date  was  known,  I  did  not 
keep  them,  or  make  particular  note  of  them.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  found  some  of  the  soles  in  situ  myself,  and  soon  got 
together  a  large  number  from  the  same  ditch.  I  then  began  to 
make  enquiries  as  to  what  was  known  on  the  subject.  First  to 
describe  our  specimens.  I  procured  in  all  some  20  soles,  3 
upper  leathers,  and  3  bits  of  boot-lace.  The  shoes  were  of  small 
size,  with  toes  often  sharply  pointed,  but  sometimes  round  and 
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strongly  curved  inwards,  so  as  to  fit  the  right  and  left  foot 
respectively.  The  instep  was  generally  very  narrow.  1  figure 
some  fairly  typical  specimens  (fig.  2,  nos.  1,  2,  3,  5).    The  only 

similar  sole  that  I  have  seen  is 
one  in  the  Liverpool  Museum, 
placed  among  objects  which  were 
found  in  the  ancient  Meols  on  the 
Cheshire  shore,  and  referred  to 
the  13th  century,  but  itself  re- 
ferred by  Mr  H.  Ecroyd  Smith1  to 
the  15th.  This  is  an  interesting 
assignment  of  date,  as  the  objects 
found  with  our  specimens  seem, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  .infer  their 
age,  to  range  from  the  13th  to 
the  15th  century.  Similar  shoes 
found  at  Carlisle8,  like  the  jug 
figured  with  them,  must  be 
medieval. 

Dr  Jessopp  has  kindly  sent 
me  an  extract  from  Matthew 
Paris8,  in  which  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  the  feet 
of  the  primitive  monks  of  S. 
Albans,  whose  bones  were  then  exhumed,  there  were  shoes 
different  from  those  of  the  monks  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
old  monks  had  shoes  that  were  not  peaked  or  sharp  pointed, 
nor  curved  so  as  to  fit  the  right  and  left  foot  respectively : 

...Quorundani  enim  ossa  inventa  sunt  instar  eboris  Candida  et  in 
fragmentis  candidiora,  et  quasi  lita  balsamo  redolentia.  Calciamenta  in- 
super  eorundem  habuerunt  fratruui  soleas  integras  et  incorruptas,  ita  quod 
viderentur  adhuc  pauper i bus  profutura.  Rotundas  autem  soleae,  ita  scilicet 
ut  viderentur  indifferenter  tarn  uni  quam  alteri  pedum  con  venire.  Erantque 
ipsa  calciamenta  corrigiata,  et  aliquse  corrigiarum  adhuc  incorruptas.. . 

1  Tram.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  xix.  186,  PL  ii  f.  20. 
8  Archceologia  Mliana,  ii.  205 — 6,  314.  PI.  xii. 

3  Matth.  Parisiensis  Chronica  Majora  a.d.  1251,  VoL  v.  p.  244. 
Rolls  Edition. 


Fig.  2. 
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From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  the  13th  century  it  was 
the  custom  to  have  shoes  pointed  and  curved  so  as  not  to  be 
interchangeable,  and  hence  it  was  a  matter  o'f  surprise  to  find 
that  the  old  monks,  as  Matthew  Paris  records,  wore  shoes  of 
such  a  rough  make  that  they  could  be  put  on  either  foot.  He 
further  observes  that  they  were  laced,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  more  familiar  with  buckles  than  with 
boot-laces.  The  lace  in  our  specimens  was  cut  so  as  to  leave 
a  piece  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  hammer-head  to  prevent 
its  slipping  through  (fig.  2,  no.  5).  In  the  case  of  sandals  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  the  soles  should  be  cut  so  that  they 
4  could  be  used  on  either  foot.  It  is  improbable  therefore  that  the 
early  shoe  or  boot,  derived  directly  from  the  sandal,  should  have 
been  made»so  that  it  could  be  worn  indifferently  on  either  foot. 

In  the  treatises  on  the  shoes  of  the  ancients  collected  by 
Nilant1  there  is  much  useful  information  and  interesting  specu- 
lation. Baldwin9  says  "Malum  omen... si  calceum  sinistrum 
pro  dextero  sibi  perperam  inducerent/'  referring  to  Pliny*  and 
Suetonius4.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  mode  of  tying  on  sandals 
necessitated  a  difference  between  the  right  and  left  sole,  and 
Latin  authors  mention  that  there  was  a  right  and  a  left  shoe, 
some  ancient  slippers  are  represented  by  Baldwin  as  adapted  for 
either  foot,  as  shown  in  the  figure  of  an  Egyptian  papyrus  shoe 
(p.  22),  and  in  the  figures  of  the  shoes  of  three  Popes  (p.  233), 
in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  monks  of  S.  Albans5,  they 
are  represented  as  adapted  for  wear  on  either  foot. 

We  may  get  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing  a  Roman  shoe 
must  have  been  from  casual  references  to  it  in  Latin  authors6. 
There  was  a  difference  between  those  worn  by  men  and  women, 

1  B.  fialduini  Calceus  Antiquum  et  Mysticus,  et  Jul.  Nigronus  De  Caliga 
veterum.  Accesserunt  ex  CI.  Salmasii  notis  ad  librum  Tertulliani  de  Pallio 
et  Alb.  Rubenii  libris  de  Re  Vestiaria  Excerpta  ejusdem  arguments 
Omnia  figuris  aucta,  et  illustrate  observationibus  Job.  Frederici  Nilant. 
Lugd.  Bat  apud  Theod.  Haak,  1711. 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  194.  8  Lib.  2  Cap.  7,  Lib.  28  Cap.  4. 

4  Cap.  92.  6  See  above  p.  276. 

6  Smith's  Antiquities,  220.  Smith's  Latin  Dictionary  sub  w.  Calceus, 
Solea.  - 
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and  between  those  worn  by  ordinary  people  and  by  persons  in 
high  position.  We  meet  with  Calcei  viriles  et  mvliebres1;  calceos 
miUare,  to  become  a  senator,  in  reference  to  the  high  shoes 
worn  by  senators2.  They  were  sometimes  made  large  and 
easy,  and  sometimes  tight  fitting,  Calcei  habiles  et  apti  ad 
pedem*;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  means  fitted  to 
the  foot  on  which  they  were  intended  to  be  worn,  i.e.  to  right  or 
left,  or  merely  a  comfortable  well  fitting  shoe,  as  opposed  to  a 
loose  unshapely  shoe,  of  which  it  would  be  said  Male  loams 
in  pede  calceus  hceret*.  The  Romans  took  their  shoes  off  at 
meals,  Cedo  soleas  mihi  auferte  mensam*,  Deponere  *oU/a%%\  so 
that  poscere  calceos  or  poscere  soleas1  was  a  phrase  for  rising 
from  table.  The  habit  may  be  explained  by  the  climate  rather 
than  the  fashion  of  the  shoe. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  it  is  clear  that  the  difference  between 
a  right  and  left  shoe  was  very  obvious.  Hubert,  trying  to 
impress  upon  King  John  the  uneasy  state  of  public  feeling, 
says8: 

Old  men  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
1  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent 

It  is  clear  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  shoes  were  not  made 

1  Varr.  44.  9.  29.  2  Cic.  Phil.  13.  13. 

»  Cic.  de  Or.  1.  54.  231.  «  Hor.  S.  1.  3.  32. 

6  PL  True.  2.  4.  12.  «  Mart  3.  50. 

7  Hor.  S.  2.  8.  77.  •  King  John,  Act  iy.  Sc.  ii 
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to  fit  either  foot  indifferently,  for  among  the  confused  ideas  of 
Launce's  soliloquy  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona1  we  read: 
"This  shoe  is  my  father; — no — this  left  shoe  is  my  father; — no, 
no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother." 

Tailors  used  always  to  work  barefooted,  and  therefore,  before 
they  ran  out  into  the  street  had  to  slip  on  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Shakespeare  showed  that  the  tailor  had  just  left  his  work  by 
telling  us  that  he  had  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand,  and 
so  every  body  would  in  those  days  understand  that  he  must 
have  thrust  his  feet  into  his  slippers  and  run  over  to  the  black- 
smith's; and  then  Shakespeare,  to  make  his  audience  realise 
what  a  fluster  and  hurry  the  tailor  was  in,  adds  that  he  had  put 
them  on  the  wrong  feet. 

Some  of  the  remarks  upon  Shakespeare's  wonderful  descrip- 
tion are  curious.  Johnson,  for  instance,  says  that  Shakespeare 
"seems  to  have  confounded  the  man's  shoes  with  his  gloves. 
He  that  is  frighted  or  hurried  may  put  his  hand  into  the 
wrong  glove,  but  either  shoe  will  equally  admit  either  foot." 
If  that  was  commonly  the  case  in  Johnson's  time,  it  is  a  useful 
fact  to  note  with  a  view  to  future  excavations.  Farmer,  com- 
menting upon  Johnson's  note,  seems  to  admit  the  fact  that 
in  his  time  shoes  were  made  to  fit  either  foot,  for  he  says, 
"Dr  Johnson  forgets  that  ancient  slippers  might  possibly  be 
very  different  from  modern  ones."  He  goes  on,  in  illustration 
of  Shakespeare,  to  quote  Scott":  "He  that  receiveth  a  mischance, 
will  consider  whether  he  put  not  on  his  shirt  wrongside  out- 
wards, or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot  One  of  the  jests  of 
Scogan,  by  Andrew  Borde,  is  how  he  defrauded  two  shoemakers, 
one  of  a  right  foot  boot,  and  the  other  of  a  left  foot  one." 
Steevens  gives  several  quotations  in  support  of  the  plain  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage,  about  which  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Frobisher1  in  1578  remarked  that :  "They  also  beheld  (to 
their  great  maruaile)  a  dublet  of  canuas  made  after  the 
Englishe  fashion,  a  shirt,  a  girdle,  three  shoes  for  contrairie 
feet,"  etc.    Barrett4  in  1580,  as  an  instance  of  the  word  vrrong, 

1  Act  ii  8a  iii.  p.  215.  1  Ducoverie  qf  Witchcraft. 

3  Second  Voyage  for  the  DUcoverie  qf  Cataia,  4to.      4  Alvearie. 
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says  "to  put  on  his  shooes  wrong."  In  another  of  Barrett's 
plays1  we  read  how  "Howleglas  had  cut  all  the  lether  for  the 
lefte  foote.  Then  when  his  master  sawe  all  his  lether  cut  for  the 
lefte  foote,  then  asked  he  Howleglas  if  there  belonged  not  to 
the  lefte  foote  a  right  foote.  Then  sayd  Howleglas  to  his 
maister,  If  that  he  had  tolde  that  to  me  before,  I  would  have 
cut  them;  but  an  it  please  you  I  shall  cut  as  mani  right  shoone 
unto  them."  In  Holland's  translation  of  Suetonius,  1606,  we 
read :  "if  in  a  morning  bis  shoes  were  put  one  [on]  wrong,  and 
namely  the  left  for  the  right,  he  held  it  unlucky."  Yet  it  would 
appear  that  about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  shoes  were  sometimes 
cut  straight,  so  as  to  fit  either  the  right  foot  or  the  left  "This 
fellow  is  like  your  upright  shoe,  he  will  serve  either  foot*."  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Martin*  in  1703  as  a  peculiarity  in  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  that  "the  generality  now  only  wear 
shoes  having  one  thin  sole  only,  and  shaped  after  the  right  and 
left  foot,  so  that  what  is  for  one  foot  will  not  serve  the  other." 

These  notices  are  interesting  in  view  of  our  present  enquiry, 
as  showing  when  shoes  were  commonly  adapted  for  the  right 
or  left  foot,  and  when  it  was  a  subject  of  remark  to  find  them 
so  made. 

Vbe  Area  South  of  Mill  Lane. 

On  the  south  side  of  Mill  Lane  also  there  were  extensive 
excavations  for  the  foundations  of  buildings.  Here  we  found 
that  the  ground  had  been  much  dug  into,  and  that  rubbish  had 
been  scattered  over  the  irregular  surface,  and  swept  into  the 
hollows,  from  the  15th  century  onwards  at  any  rate.  There  was 
a  deepening  of  the  made  earth  on  the  south  side  suggestive  of 
a  hollow  place,  and  laystalls,  in  that  direction,  but  no  ditch  was 

1  A  merye  Jest  of  a  Man  that  teas  called  Howleglas. 

2  The  Fleire,  1615. 

8  Description  qf  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  1703,  p.  207.  See 
also  The  Philosophical  Transactions  Abridged,  hi.  432,  vil  23,  where  are 
exhibited  shoes  shaped  to  the  feet,  spreading  more  to  the  outside  than  the 
inside ;  and  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April  1797,  p.  280,  with  the  plate 
annexed  (fig.  3). 
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crossed  on  this  site.  The  first  suggestion  would  be  that  there 
was  an  outer  ditch  somewhere  along  the  edge  of  Mr  Hough's 
garden,  as  hinted  above,  but  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  rubbish  deepened  south  of  the  Mill  Lane 
Ditch,  seeing  that  we  have  our  oldest  College,  "Hospicia  juxta 
ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri  extra  portam  de  Trumpeton1/'  and  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  the  Less,  beyond  the  ditch  on  that  side. 
The  difficulty  that  drives  us  into  these  speculations  is  that  the 
objects  dug  up  in  the  Mill  Lane  Ditch  are  more  like  those 
from  Hunnybun's  Ditch,  which  there  is  much  reason  for 
referring  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  ditch  made  by  order  of 
Henry  III.  If  these  correlations  should  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
the  ditch  of  Henry  III.  should  be  looked  for  outside  the  Mill 
Lane  ditch ;  and  therefore,  having  regard  to  the  evidence  now 
furnished  by  the  excavations  on  the  south  side  of  Mill  Lane, 
running  somewhere  between  Mill  Lane  and  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  S.  Mary  the  Less  and  Peterhouse.  There  is  much  to 
suggest  that  the  prolongation  of  this  ditch  runs  further  south 
than  Mill  Lane  to  King's  Mill.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  the  border  land  is  full  of  old  ditches,  drains,  cess-pools, 
and  wells,  and  where  the  recent  excavation  has  been  of  limited 
extent  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  mass  of  black  silt  may 
have  been  wrongly  assigned  to  one  of  the  great  ditches  we  are 
tracing. 

Summary. 

It  is  certain  that  both  near  the  Barnwell  Gate  and  near  the 
Trumpington  Gate,  as  well  as  here  and  there  along  the  inter- 
vening ground,  we  have  evidence  of  two  ditches,  bordered  by  an 
area  which  was  generally  waste  land  over  which  rubbish  was 
thrown.  At  the  south  end,  however,  near  the  Trumpington 
Gate,  the  outer  of  the  two  principal  ditches  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  inner  ditch  on  the  north  side;  and,  outside  the  outer  of 
the  two  principal  ditches  there  are  pits,  and  what  as  far  as 
excavated  appeared  to  be  the  commencement  of  another  ditch. 
These  seem  to  run  along  the  line  of  the  great  ditches,  and  not 

1  Charter  of  Peterhouse,  May  28,  1285,  Commiss.  Docte.  n.  1. 
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to  be  in  connection  with  Peterhouse  and  the  church  near  it. 
Besides  the  strong  probability  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  he  built  the  Castle,  ordered  some  defensible  boundary  to 
be  thrown  round  the  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
pottery  found  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  oldest  ditches  points 
to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Henry  III.  or  even  of  King 
John,  to  a  time  when  the  Roman  fashion  of  earthenware  was 
only  slowly  dying  out,  and  medieval  influence  gradually  being 
felt.  Some  fragments  of  rough  glazed  red  ware  with  rings 
stamped  on  by  way  of  ornament,  as  on  some  Saxon  cinerary  urns, 
have  exactly  the  same  characters  as  those  I  noticed  in  a  whole 
jug  in  General  Pitt  Rivers'  collection,  labelled  11th  century, 
Barnwell,  Cambridge. 

It  is  something  to  have  got  so  far  as  to  show  that  we 
must  no  longer  speak  of  the  King's  Ditch,  but  of  the  Kings' 
Ditch  or  Kings'  Ditches,  and  we  may  hope  that  with  greater 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  more  careful  observation,  we  may 
find  further  evidence,  and  perhaps  trace  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  within  which  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  other  pre- 
Norman  people  lived.  Incidentally  I  found  it  necessary  to 
hunt  up  what  could  be  learned  respecting  the  age  and  object 
of  some  of  the  remains,  and,  to  save  others  the  trouble  in 
similar  cases,  I  have  recorded  pretty  fully  what  seemed  most 
important  in  the  case  of  medieval  shoes  and  the  horn-cores  of 
oxen. 

Baron  A.  von  Hugkl  said  that  some  of  the  marks  on  the  pottery  ex- 
hibited by  Professor  Hughes  were  identical  with  those  on  the  Saxon 
cinerary  urns  which  he  exhibited. 

Mr  J.  W.  Clark  read  some  passages  from  Cooper's  Annals  and  other 
authorities  pointing  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Professor  Hughes, 
namely,  that  there  were  two  ditches,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  approximately 
concentric. 

Dr  Clark  suggested  that  there  must  also  have  been  a  palisade. 
The  President  called  for  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  Society  in 
collecting  evidence  brought  to  light  by  local  excavation. 

Baron  A.  von  Hugel,  M.A.,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
General  and  Local  Archeology  and  Ethnology,  exhibited  about 
sixty  cinerary  urns  found  in  Saxon  burial  places  at  S.  John's 
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College  and  at  Girton.  Many  of  these  had  been  broken  into 
fragments  when  they  were  first  discovered,  but  had  been  put 
together  again  with  extraordinary  skill  by  the  Curator  and  his 
assistant.  Baron  A.  von  Htigel  pointed  out  the  characteristic 
patterns  stamped  on  the  pottery,  and  drew  attention  to  some 
particulars  in  which  those  from  Qirton  differed  from  those  found 
at  S.  John's  College. 

Mrs  Lewis  exhibited  a  small  dish  of  Samian  ware. 


Wednesday,  November  8th,  1893. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Reverend  J.  B.  Pearson,  D.D.,  Emmanuel  College, 
made  the  following  communication : 

The  Assessments  of  Cambridgeshire:  1291 — 1889. 

I  desire  to  submit  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
some  statistics  which  I  consider  may  be  of  assistance  to  those 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  more  scientific  disserta- 
tions read  before  the  Society  by  the  late  Mr  Pell,  and  the  late 
Dr  Bryan  Walker,  on  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tions of  Cambridgeshire;  while  they  will  be  valuable  for  reference 
to  those  who  are  studying  the  history  of  the  county  at  large,  or 
any  particular  place.  I  call  them  "Assessments  of  Cambridge- 
shire," though  they  are  not  exactly  that  They  give  the  value 
of  each  parish  for  church  purposes  at  three  separate  epochs;  and 
the  value  for  secular  taxation  at  three  other  epochs;  and, 
knowing  with  some  precision  the  system  on  which  each  valua- 
tion was  made,  we  can  readily  infer  the  means  and  substance  of 
any  individual  place  at  any  of  these  six  several  periods.  I  do 
not  mean  that  such  a  result  will  always  be  perfectly  accurate ; 
a  popular  church  in  the  middle  ages  was  enriched  by  offerings 
which  raised  its  valuation  above  what  the  character  of  the  land 
of  its  parish  would  justify;  and  a  'great  house'  seems  to  have 
augmented  the  valuation  for  Land  Tax  in  the  days  of  good 
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King  William;  but  we  can  also"  see  that  Soham*  was  never  poor 
during  the  six  centuries  covered  by  my  figures;  and  that  when 
Hungry  Hatley,  such  is  always  the  ancient  name,  became 
Hatley  St  George,  it  acquired  no  additional  importance.] 

I  The  first  column  of  my  tables  gives  the  name  of  each 
separate  parish,  with  its  designation  as  a  rectory,  vicarage,  or 
perpetual  curacy,  as  it'  is  given  in  the  older  clergy  lists,  before 
perpetual  curacies  became  vicarages:  Kneesworth  is  the  only 
hamlet  that  appears  in  my  list,  though  others,  Westwick  in 
Oakington,  and  Badlingham  in  Chippenham,  have  or  have  had 
a  separate  status  for  certain  secular  purposes.  As  a  rule  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  a  rectory  the  incumbent  has  always 
taken  all  the  ecclesiastical  emoluments :  in  a  vicarage,  since  the 
statutes  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  he  has  shared  them  with 
the  impropriator  of  the  rectory,  on  an  average  proportion  of 
about-one  third  for  himself  and  two-thirds  for  the  impropriator. 
In  perpetual  curacies  the  impropriator  has  taken  everything 
but  surplice  fees ;  allowing,  I  think  since  the  reign  of  James  I., 
a  congrua  portio,  legally  it  seems  £45  p.  ann.,  to  the  curate. 

The  second  column  gives  the  value  of  all  benefices  in  the 
year  1291.  Shortly  previous  to  that  year  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
gave  Edward  I.  license  to  take  the  first-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  the  three  kingdoms;  and  the  assessment  made  at 
that  time  was  printed  by  the  old  Record  Commission  in  1802. 
At  that  time  many  parishes  had  both  a  rector  and  a  vicar.  I 
have  reckoned  their  separate  incomes  as  one. 

In  the  third  column  I  give  the  value  usually  known  as  the 
King's  Books.  I  have  extracted  it  from  the  third  volume  of 
the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  printed  by  the  Record  Commission  in 
1817.  In  these  two  columns  all  the  incumbent's  emoluments, 
offerings  as  well  as  tithes,  are  included:  for  1535  it  has  to  be 
considered  whether  the  benefice  was  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage,  but 
the  whole  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  pecuniary  substance 
of  the  parishioners  at  the  time. 

The  fourth  column  gives  the  assessment  for  Fifteenths,  first 
granted  by  Parliament  to  Edward  III.  a.d.  1334.  It  is  taken 
from  a  subsidy  roll  of  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth.    The  figures 
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I  give  are  the  amounts  originally  payable ;  besides  these,  the 
roll  gives  the  deductions  to  be  allowed,  and  the  money  actually 
returned  to  the  exchequer.  The  roll  itself  is  so  interesting 
that  I  hope  hereafter  to  print  it  in  extenso.  No  fresh  assessment 
for  fifteenths  seems  to  have  been  made  from  1334  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  they  ceased  to  be  voted  by  the 
Commons.  From  that  time  till  1692,  the  necessary  monies  for 
state  purposes  were  levied  by  fixed  quotas  on  the  counties,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  folio  edition  of  the  statutes  at 
large.  In  that  year,  1692,  the  exigencies  of  the  War  of 
Succession  were  met  by  an  assessment  of  4s.  in  the  pound  on 
all  property  real  and  personal  alike ;  and  in  1696  the  amounts 
returned  in  1692  by  the  counties  and  a  number  of  the  principal 
cities  and  boroughs  were  inserted  in  the  annual  taxation  act,  as 
payable  by  them  separately.  These  constitute  the  land  tax 
levied  at  the  present  time,  allowing  for  the  amounts  redeemed, 
and  they  can  be  seen  in  any  edition  of  the  statutes,  in  the  Act 
for  1797,  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  5),  which  made  them  a  permanent 
charge.  Practically,  the  assessments  on  the  various  parishes 
have  remained  unaltered  since  1692 :  and  so  the  values  I  give 
in  the  column  for  land-tax,  if  multiplied  by  five,  tell  us  their 
annual  value  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  do  not  include  the 
town  of  Cambridge  in  my  figures,  but  I  may  mention  here  that 
the  assessment  of  the  University  for  Land  Tax,  apart  from  the 
town,  at  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  does  not  appear  in  the 
annual  revenue  act  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  I. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  columns  need  a  little  more  explana- 
tion. The  sixth  column  states  the  annual  value  in  1887  of  the 
glebe  lands  owned  by  the  incumbents  of  the  several  parishes  in 
the  county;  the  seventh  gives  the  commuted  tithe  rentcharge  in 
those  parishes  where  such  a  rentcharge  exists,  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  returns.  It  will  be  known  to  many  of  my 
readers  that  under  the  enclosure  acts  of  the  last  and  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  it  was  very  usual  to  award  land  to 
the  owners  of  tithes,  whoever  they  might  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  their  interest ;  so  that  in  comparing  the  total  values 
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represented  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  columns  with  those  given 
in  the  second  or  third,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tithes 
entered  in  the  seventh  column  may  belong  partly  to  an  in- 
cumbent, partly  to  an  impropriator;  anyhow  they  correspond 
to  the  main  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  the  place  as 
it  stood  in  1535;  while,  if  there  is  no  tithe,  and  the  glebe  is 
large,  the  parish  is  generally  a  rectory,  if  it  is  small  a  vicarage ; 
but  no  part  of  the  value  given  in  the  sixth  column  represents 
an  impropriation,  because  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
value  of  the  lands  awarded  in  lieu  of  impropriated  tithes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  values  of  benefices  given  in  the  column  for 
1535  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  impropriate  rectories  then 
belonging  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  abbeys,  though  the 
tithes  entered  in  the  seventh  column  do  include  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  parish  of  Horningsea,  I  learn  from  Mr  Clay's  History 
of  that  parish  that  the  land  awarded  in  1802  to  S.  John's 
College  in  connection  with  that  benefice,  which  they  own  or 
hold  on  somewhat  peculiar  terms,  amounts  to  about  345  acres, 
but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  value  of  their 
interest  may  have  been  in  1291  or  in  1535,  or  what  it  may  be 
at  the  present  time.  West  Wickham  is  held  by  the  impropriator 
on  a  very  peculiar  tenure,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Cole's  MSS.  Collections  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  what  is  the  endowment  of  the  rectory  of 
Knapwell. 

The  next  column  gives  the  annual  valuation  of  each  parish 
in  1889,  for  the  purposes  of  the  County  Rate;  a  copy  of  it  was 
kindly  given  me  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
Cambridgeshire;  and  the  last  column  shews  the  approximate 
acreage  of  each  parish. 

I  have  to  thank  the  authorities  at  the  Record  Office  in 
London  for  enabling  me  to  have  a  copy  made  of  the  subsidy  roll 
of  1567,  and  Mr  Wortham,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  for  allowing 
me  to  take  a  copy  of  the  Land  Tax  Assessment.  In  a  future 
communication  I  hope  to  submit  to  the  Society  the  correspond- 
ing valuations  for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  also  a  complete  copy  of 
the  valuation  for  fifteenths,  as  given  in  the  subsidy  roll  of  1567. 
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ANTIQUITIES  DUG  UP  IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


Mr  William  White,  Sub-Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  made 
the  following  communication : 

On  Objects  of  Antiquarian  interest  dug  up  in 
Trinity  College. 

The  objects  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before 
the  Society  this  afternoon  have  all  been  found  within  the 
precincts  of  Trinity  College,  principally  in  the  course  of  digging 
the  foundations  for  an  annexe  to  the  Library;  but,  before 
attempting  a  description  of  the  objects  themselves,  it  will  be 
best  to  give  some  account  of  the  spot  where  they  were  found. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ground  on  which  Trinity  College 
Library  stands  was  originally  an  island  called  Garret  Hostel 
Green.  This  island  is  shewn  in  Lyne's  plan  of  Cambridge 
dated  1574,  part  of  which  is  here  reproduced  (fig.  1),  and  in  the 
plan  by  George  Braun  published  in  1575  or  soon  afterwards. 
This  second  plan  was  copied  from  the  former  with  some  clever 
alterations,  so  as  to  give  it,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  an 
original  work1.  Professor  Willis,  in  his  account  of  Michael 
House,  has  traced  the  history  of  the  island  from  the  14th 
century,  when  the  eastern  boundary-ditch,  called  "Kings 
Ditch "  or  "  Common  Ditch,"  was  navigable ;  and  has  shewn 
that  it  had  ceased  to  be  navigable  by  1423,  when  Michael 
House  obtained  leave  from  the  Corporation  of  the  Town  to  dig 
another  ditch  12  feet  wide  extending  from  the  common  ditch  at 
the  end  of  their  garden  (the  boundary-ditch  of  the  Green)  to 
the  river,  to  enable  them  to  bring  fuel  and  other  goods  by 
water  to  their  House*. 

The  original  boundary-ditch  of  Garret  Hostel  Green  ran 
from  the  east  end  of  Garret  Hostel  Bridge  along  the  edge 
of  Garret  Hostel  Lane  to  the  point  where  there  is  a  sharp 
bend;  thence  it  crossed  what  is  now  the  New  Court  or 
King's  Court,  curving  slightly  towards  the  east.   After  it 

1  These  two  plans  are  fully  described  in  Willis  and  Clark,  Architectural 
History,  i.  xovi.— ci. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  405—414. 
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had  entered  Nevile's  Court  its  course  was  nearly  due  north 
till  it  entered  the  river  at  a  point  between  the  Master's  coach- 
house and  the  wall  of  his  garden.  The  greatest  width  of  the 
Green,  measured  from  the  bridge  over  the  river  through  the 
gate  of  the  New  Court,  was  about  270  feet.  The  second  ditch, 
made  1423,  curved  westwards  from  the  point  at  which  it  left 
the  grounds  of  Michael  House,  and  entered  the  river  opposite 
to  the  ditch  which  separates  the  walks  of  Trinity  College  from 
those  of  S.  John's  College. 

The  narrow  slip  of  ground  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
building  which  is  to  supplement  the  Library  is  situated  im- 
mediately behind  the  north  cloister  of  Nevile's  Court,  and 
extends  nearly  its  whole  length,  but  it  does  not  quite  reach  its 
eastern  limit.  As  the  excavation  proceeded  I  was  able  to 
watch  the  soil  with  some  attention.  At  the  western  end  the 
workmen  reached  a  broad  band  of  river  silt,  which  showed 
a  depth  of  22  feet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  must 
be  identified  with  the  original  boundary-ditch  on  the  east  side 
of  Garret  Hostel  Green.  When  the  workmen  were  digging 
a  hole  in  the  Court  directly  opposite  to  the  first  staircase 
from  the  Library  on  the  north  side,  to  search  for  the  water-pipe 
which  supplies  the  conduit,  they  came  upon  the  original  bed  of 
this  arm  of  the  river.  The  lower  part  was  black  silt,  whilst  all 
the  upper  part  was  made  earth.  From  this  I  obtained  a  large 
quantity  of  Cullen  (Cologne)  ware,  a  few  tobacco-pipes  of  early 
manufacture,  and  many  bones.  This  stream  ran  obliquely 
across  the  strip  of  land  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Not 
far  from  the  rooms  once  in  the  occupation  of  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Blore  (in  the  middle  staircase  on  the  north  side),  there  was 
found  a  wooden  platform  laid  upon  piles,  one  of  which  is  now 
in  the  College  Library.  We  may  perhaps  be  safe  in  assuming 
that  an  old  landing  stage  belonging  to  one  of  the  hythes  has 
here  been  unearthed.  Only  a  few  yards  from  this  spot  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  was  discovered,  and  at  a  short  distance  still 
further  to  the  east,  the  foundation  of  a  room  paved  with  red 
bricks.  This  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  may  indicate  the  site  of  some  early  mansion  pur- 
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chased  to  increase  the  site  of  Michael  House1.  Whatever  it 
may  have  been,  it  is  certainly  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
building  of  Nevile's  Court. 

A  still  more  interesting  fact  remains  to  be  stated.  In  the 
work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the  piers 
necessary  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  new  building  on  its  north 
side,  the  excavation  showed  plainly  enough  that  a  ditch  had  at 
some  time  or  other  extended  from  the  river  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  the  farthest  point  of  the  excavation.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  we  have  here  a  portion  of 
the  boundary  line  of  King's  Hall,  which  probably  extended 
itself  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  Great  Court  to  the 
ground  excavated  for  an  enlargement  of  the  buildings  of  the 
College  Office,  where  relics  were  found  which  I  shall  describe 
hereafter  ?  That  such  a  ditch  existed,  and  extended  as  far  as 
the  Master's  Lodge,  cannot  I  think  be  questioned.  Should  that 
portion  of  the  Great  Court  at  any  time  be  excavated,  it  would 
be  desirable  and  interesting  to  search  for  the  extension  of  such 
a  boundary  line. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  debris 
which  these  excavations  have  brought  to  light. 

The  oldest  pottery  is  probably  the  black  ware  turned  so  as 
to  form  flat  or  round-rimmed  globular  cooking-vessels.  I  cannot 
assign  any  date  to  these.  The  next  is  a  red  ware  jug  with 
a  pinched  stand  base ;  also  a  broad  based  vessel  of  similar  ware 
with  occasionally  three  or  four  finger-marks  together  at  the 
base.  A  large,  nearly  perfect,  unglazed  jug  with  a  roundish 
base  may  with  some  probability  be  referred  to  the  14th  century. 
Its  round  base  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  constructional 
intention,  but  is  due  to  sagging  during  the  making.  There  are 
several  large  fragments  of  cruses  or  jugs  with  a  dark  green 

1  [See  the  plan  of  the  site  of  Trinity  College  in  the  Architectural 
History.  If  the  determination  of  the  ditch  given  in  the  text  be  accurate, 
the  arm  of  the  river  there  shown  as  the  original  boundary  of  Garret  Hostel 
Green  should  be  placed  further  to  the  east  It  is  however  possible  that  the 
ditch  discovered  may  be  that  "  common  ditch  *  which  bounded  "  Crouched 
Hall"  and  part  of  the  site  of  King's  Hall  on  the  west,  and  was  crossed  by  the 
lane  leading  to  Dame  NicoFs  Hythe  (Arch.  Hint  ii.  396,  422).  Ed.] 
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glaze  irregularly  run  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  also  a 
coarse  flat  handle  ornamented  with  cuts  and  indents  along  its 
length.  This  we  may  assign  to  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
To  a  somewhat  later  date  must  be  assigned  the  fragments  of  a 
large  vessel  in  red  ware,  ornamented  with  figures  of  whales  or 
monster  fish  rudely  incised,  so  as  to  show  the  red  ware  through 
a  creamy  green  glaze.  It  is  evident  that  the  vessel  has  been 
fired  a  second  time  in  order  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  blotched 
green  glaze  of  a  darker  shade.  It  shows  marks  of  the  lathe,  has 
a  well  turned  flat  rim,  and  a  zigzag  ornament  running  round 
the  neck. 

In  addition  to  these  more  important  objects  will  be  found : 
A  small  globular  earthen  bottle,  with  bright  green  glaze ; 
two  or  three  fragments  of  the  later  Cullen  and  other  glazed 
ware  of  the  17th  or  18th  centuries ;  the  base  of  a  glass  bottle, 
and  a  glass  stopper  which  scarcely  deserves  notice,  for  it  is 
certainly  modern,  but  the  workmen  assured  me  that  they  saw 
it  thrown  up  from  a  depth  of  13ft.  6in.  How  it  found  its  way 
there,  unless  it  had  rolled  down  from  the  top-soil,  cannot  be 
explained.  Tobacco-pipes  were  scattered  at  all  depths  through- 
out the  ground  excavated,  but  the  smallest  and  best  were  found 
at  about  10  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  majority  of  them  may 
be  assigned  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  but  two 
elfin  pipes  are  probably  of  a  much  earlier  date.  At  about  lift, 
down,  a  number  of  metal  fragments  were  found.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  a  curious  padlock  of  spherical  form,  and  a 
knife,  also  two  Nuremberg  tokens.  Close  to  the  staircase  of 
the  Master's  Lodge  a  few  ancient  keys  were  also  discovered. 
From  all  parts  of  the  excavations,  and  from  various  depths, 
principally  however  at  about  12  ft.,  a  collection  of  bones  has  been 
accumulated.  These  may  be  thus  enumerated :  (1)  Horse.  (2) 
Ox.  These  specimens  indicate  for  the  most  part  a  short-horned 
breed ;  but  one  horn  has  the  larger  flat  core.  (3)  Pig.  The  bones 
belong  to  the  unimproved  breed  with  a  long  narrow  snout  and 
flat  forehead,  like  those  found  in  the  Fens.  (4)  Sheep,  repre- 
sented by  a  species  having  a  re-curved  flat-fronted  horn-core. 
(5)  Dog.    We  have  two  skulls  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
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to  a  large  wolf-like  animal.  (6)  The  goose  and  the  cock  are  the 
only  birds  of  which  traces  remain.  Of  the  first  we  have  a  leg- 
bone  ;  while  the  latter  is  easily  recognised  by  the  spur  which  is 
still  attached.  It  may  be  seen  that  some  of  the  bones  are 
splintered,  and  show  teeth-marks  like  bones  gnawed  by  large 
carnivora.   These  were  found  in  the  lowest  peaty  silt 

Having  thus  brought  to  your  notice  the  chief  objects 
found  in  the  Library  excavations,  I  will  now  direct  your 
attention  to  some  more  specimens  of  a  similar  kind  to  those 
already  described,  while  in  their  company  will  be  observed 
others  of  greater  intrinsic  value.  All  however  have  been  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  Trinity  College,  and  some  have  been 
on  exhibition  in  the  Library. 

During  the  past  year  an  extension  of  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  College  Office  between  the  Great  Gate  and  the 
Chapel  was  undertaken.  In  preparing  the  foundations  numerous 
fragments  of  pottery  were  unearthed,  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  handles  and  other  portions  of  jugs,  such  as  have  generally 
been  supposed  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  is,  however,  one  notable  exception,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  long  shallow  vessel  of  unglazed  red  ware  with 
a  lip  at  one  end  and  a  foot  to  steady  or  to  lift  one  side.  The 
part  remaining  is  15  inches  long  by  nine  inches  in  breadth  and 
two  inches  in  height.  This  unique  specimen  may  have  been  a 
dish  for  mixing  or  for  cooking  food,  or  for  milk.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  remembered  that  the  ground  in  which  these  last 
named  objects  were  found  formed  part  of  the  site  of  King's 
Hall. 

In  1892  a  subway  was  made  close  under  the  windows  of 
the  Combination  Room.  From  the  soil  which  was  thrown  out, 
a  considerable  number  of  curling  pins,  made  of  pipeclay,  were 
picked  out.  These  date  from  the  time  when  wigs  were  in 
fashion  with  all  English  gentlemen.  The  curls  with  which  the 
wigs  were  adorned  were  produced  by  twisting  the  hair  tightly 
round  a  number  of  these  pins.  In  order  to  obtain  a  crisp  and 
tidy  appearance  the  wig  thus  prepared  was  placed  for  a  time  in 
a  slow  oven  and  carefully  baked.    It  may  not  be  generally 
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known  that  Trinity  College  retained  a  special  barber  on  the 
premises  for  its  own  private  needs.  A  matter  of  such  im- 
portance required  the  attention  of  one  skilled  in  the  art.  It  is 
within  my  own  recollection  that  the  quarters  assigned  to  that 
individual  were  situated  exactly  on  the  spot  where  are  the 
rooms  at  present  occupied  by  Mr  Dew  Smith,  adjoining  Bishop's 
Hostel. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  relate  an  anecdote,  which 
I  had  many  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Claydon,  the  respected  butler  of  Trinity  College,  since  it  is  A 
propo8  of  the  tonsor  and  his  curling-pins.  He  said  that  in  his 
early  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the  College  tonsor  to  make  his 
rounds  about  nine  o'clock  every  evening,  in  order  to  collect  the 
dishevelled  head-gear  of  the  various  resident  Fellows.  After 
dressing  the  wigs  in  the  manner  already  described,  it  was  his 
duty  to  return  each  one  to  its  proper  owner  in  time  for  early 
chapel  in  the  morning.  On  one  particular  occasion,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  do  so,  for  some  wag  had  during  the  night  entered 
the  tonsor's  shop,  and  cleared  off  all  the  curled  wigs  and 
peruked  coverings  of  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors.  The 
following  morning  service  was  attended  by  an  unusually 
large  concourse  of  undergraduates,  eagerly  watching  for  the 
advent  of  the  learned  heads  of  the  Society — but  never  a  don 
appeared.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  wigs  were  ever  re- 
covered ;  and  who  can  say  that  the  curling-pins  now  found 
were  not  buried  with  the  lost  wigs  ? 

When  a  drain  was  being  laid  from  the  North  Paddock  into 
the  ditch  dividing  the  grounds  of  Trinity  from  those  of  S.  John's, 
a  large  number  of  old-fashioned  tobacco-pipes  were  found  in  the 
soil,  under  the  chestnut  trees.  Others  have  been  brought  to 
light  when  digging  under  the  oriel  of  the  Hall  in  Nevile's  Court 
Some  of  them  are  probably  of  the  time  of  William  III.,  others 
somewhat  earlier.  A  Bellarmine  was  found  whilst  laying  a 
drain  in  the  Lecture  Room  yard  in  1868.  A  pilgrim's  bottle,  a 
silver  penny  of  Edward  I.,  and  a  Lancastrian  badge  of  the 
date  of  about  1399 — 1405  were  found  in  the  Chapel  while 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  organ-screen  in  1870;  and  a 
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globular  glass  bottle,  at  a  depth  of  6  feet,  near  to  the  Library 
door. 

When  the  houses,  shops,  and  other  buildings  were  removed 
about  1857,  to  make  way  for  Dr  Whewell's  Courts,  a  considerable 
number  of  objects  of  archaeological  interest  were  discovered;  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  steady  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  conversant  with  their  value,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
sold  or  re-buried  by  the  workmen.  A  few  things,  however, 
were  secured  for  the  Library.  Among  the  pieces  of  pottery 
may  be  mentioned:  two  jugs,  with  thumb-pinched  bases,  one 
with  a  handle  and  lip,  the  other  without  either;  a  drinking  cup, 
ornamented  by  the  pressure  of  the  full  length  of  the  thumb;  an 
ornamental  square  floor  tile;  a  plate  showing  the  earliest  stage 
of  Italian  ware,  very  rudely  painted.  Upon  the  site  of  the  gate- 
way facing  Jesus  Lane,  a  beautiful  fibula,  studded  with  rubies, 
and  of  Saxon  workmanship,  was  unearthed — whether  found  in  a 
grave,  or  in  company  with  other  treasures,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  for,  after  passing  into  private  hands,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  College  Library  by  the  late  Mr  Alderman  Elliot 
Smith.  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  find  on  this 
ground,  was  a  very  interesting  set  of  five  gold  rings,  each  set 
with  a  precious  stone.  These  also  were  given  by  Mr  Smith. 
These  rings  were  found  upon  the  right  hand  of  a  skeleton,  one 
upon  each  finger.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  identify 
the  individual  who  wore  them,  if  that  were  possible.  The 
presence  of  a  thumb  ring,  set  with  a  large  blue  sapphire,  may 
perhaps  help  to  give  a  clue  as  to  his  rank. 

We  know  that  it  was  customary  for  a  Bishop  to  be  buried 
with  the  pontifical  ring  which  had  been  placed  on  his  right 
hand  at  his  consecration.  In  1194,  a  decree  of  Pope  Innocent 
III.  required  that  this  ring  should  be  of  solid  gold,  and  set  with 
a  plain  precious  stone.  A  sapphire  was  frequently  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  Instances  of  such  rings  being  discovered  in 
episcopal  tombs,  may  be  cited  as  follows :  At  Durham  (within 
the  Chapterhouse)  three  were  found  in  1874: 

1.  In  the  tomb  of  Ralph  Flambard,  Bishop  from  1099  to 
1128. 
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2.  In  the  tomb  of  Geoffrey  Rufus,  Bishop  from  1133  to 
1140. 

3.  In  the  tomb  of  William  de  S.  Barbe,  Bishop  from  1143 
to  1153. 

These  are  now  deposited  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Durham. 

There  is  also  a  large  sapphire  ring  among  the  treasures  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Ushaw,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Cuthbert  in  1537.  Although 
certified  by  numerous  parchments  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
Saint,  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  As 
his  body  was  carried  from  place  to  place,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  been  placed  on  his  hand  at  a  late  interment. 

At  Chichester  there  are  two  similar  specimens — one  found 
in  a  tomb  supposed  to  be  that  of  S.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  that  See 
from  1146  to  1169;  but  there  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt 
as  to  its  belonging  to  that  Bishop,  as  the  ring  is  thought  to  be 
of  a  later  date.  The  other  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  Bishop 
unknown. 

At  Winchester  the  ring  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop 
from  1367  to  1404,  and  another  of  an  earlier  date,  are  pre- 
served. 

At  Hereford  is  to  be  found  another  example,  which  was 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  John  Stanbery,  Bishop  from  1453  to 
1474. 

Perhaps  from  these  premises  we  may  conclude  that  the 
individual  unknown,  who  found  burial  on  the  aforenamed  spot, 
belonged  to  the  episcopal  order,  or  occupied  the  position  of  a 
mitred  Abbot 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  exhibition  of  objects,  and  was 
followed  by  a  short  discussion,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Baron  A.  von  Hiigel, 
Professor  Hughes,  and  Mr  Searle  took  part. 

Professor  Hughes  exhibited  a  small  square  piece  of  wood, 
coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  a  cavity  in  a  large  stone 
in  the  ruins  of  Casteil-y-Mynach  in  Glamorganshire.  This,  he 
said,  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  sample  of  the  Dimai  Bren>  or 
wooden  halfpenny,  which  survived  only  in  such  expressions  as 
"It's  not  worth  a  Dimai  Bren"  just  as  the  English  say  "It's  not 
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worth  a  brass  farthing."  The  Dimai  Bren  might  be  an  entirely 
imaginary  thing,  or  the  expression  might  refer  to  some  debased 
coinage,  which  had  become  proverbial  for  worthlessness.  If  the 
wooden  halfpenny  had  ever  had  a  material  existence,  he  sub- 
mitted that  this  might  be  a  solitary  example,  which  owed  its 
preservation  to  the  custom  of  putting  coins  into  a  hollow  formed 
in  the  foundation-stone  of  a  building.  He  had  heard  that  the 
mould  for  coins  was  sometimes  made  of  hard  wood,  and  suggested 
the  possibility  of  these  being  the  concealed  appliances  of  a 
forger.  In  the  specimen  exhibited  it  required  some  imagination 
to  detect  any  marks  at  all  resembling  the  stamp  on  a  coin,  but 
he  was  drawing  partly  on  the  information  he  received  from 
Mr  William  Thomas,  mason,  of  Llantrisant,  Glamorgan,  from 
whom  he  had  procured  it. 

Mr  Seablb  said  that  Wales  had  never  had  a  coinage  of  its  own. 


Monday,  November  27th,  1893. 

SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Laws  of  the  Society,  as  revised  by  the  Council,  were 
proposed  and  carried,  as  follows : 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  encourage  the  study  of  His- 
tory, Architecture,  and  Antiquities,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
University,  Town,  and  County  of  Cambridge ;  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects ;  to  print  information  relating  to  them ;  and  to  collect  anti- 
quities or  promote  their  preservation  in  situ. 

III.  The  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  shall  be  One 
Guinea  annually,  which  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year ;  payment  of  this  sum  shall  entitle  a  member  to  all  the  publications  of 
the  Society  issued  during  that  year.  A  member  elected  before  the  first 
day  of  July  in  any  year  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  subscription  for  that  year. 

<7.  A.  8.  Comm.    Vol.  VIII.  21 
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IV.  A  member  shall  be  allowed  to  compound  for  all  future  annual 
subscriptions  by  one  payment  of  Ten  Guineas ;  or,  after  the  payment  of 
fifteen  annual  subscriptions,  by  a  payment  of  Five  Guineas. 

V.  If  the  annual  subscription  of  any  member  be  twelve  months  in 
arrear,  the  Treasurer  shall  make  application  for  it ;  and  if  it  be  not  paid 
within  one  month,  a  second  application  shall  be  made  for  it ;  and  if  it  be 
not  then  paid  within  one  month,  the  name  of  such  member  shall  be  posted 
in  the  Society's  usual  place  of  meeting,  and  the  Secretary  shall  inform  the 
member  of  the  fact  If  the  said  subscription  be  still  unpaid  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  from  the  time  when  it  became  due,  the  name  of  such 
member  shall  be  announced  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting  as  having 
been  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Society. 

VI.  No  member  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear,  and  has  been  applied 
for  according  to  Law  V,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

VII.  Any  person  desirous  of  joining  the  Society  must  be  proposed  by 
two  members  of  the  Society,  and  his  or  her  name,  with  the  names  of  the 
proposer  and  seconder,  shall  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  The 
application  shall  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be 
voted  upon  at  the  meeting  next  ensuing. 

VIII.  Names  for  election  to  Honorary  Membership  of  the  Society 
shall  be  proposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  members, 
and  provided  the  sanction  of  the  Council  be  given,  they  shall  be  voted  upon 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society.  Honorary  Members  shall 
have  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members. 

IX.  No  person  shall  be  declared  elected  who  shall  not  have  received 
the  votes  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

X.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a 
Secretary,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than  seven  other  members,  to 
be  elected  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society.  Each  member  of 
the  Council  shall  have  due  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which 
five  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

XI.  The  President,  the  senior  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  three  senior  ordinary  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
retire  annually.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent for  more  than  two  successive  years.  The  retiring  Vice-President  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  The  retiring 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  as 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council. 
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XII.  The  President,  one  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, and  at  least  three  ordinary  Members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  which  shall  be  held  in 
the  month  of  May. 

XIII.  Three  weeks  prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  Council 
shall  issue  to  every  member  of  the  Society  a  list  of  the  members  whom  they 
nominate  as  Officers  and  new  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Any  seven  members  may  nominate  any  other  members  as  Officers  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  by  delivering  such  nomination  to  the  Secretary  not  less 
than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  said  list  with 
such  added  names  shall  constitute  the  voting  list  for  the  election  and  shall 
be  issued  to  every  member  one  week  prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
The  names  of  all  candidates  for  the  same  post  shall  be  printed  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

XIV.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  at  any  other  time  among  the 
Officers  or  Members  of  the  Council,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
Council,  and  the  member  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  until  the  next 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

XV.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Council  the  Chair  shall 
be  taken  by  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  senior  Vice-President, 
the  Treasurer,  or  senior  ordinary  Member  of  the  Council  then  present  In 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  vote. 

XVI.  The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  Auditors,  to  be  elected  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting ;  an  abstract  of  such  accounts  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  members. 

XVII.  The  Society  shall  meet  once  at  least  during  each  term;  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  all  other  arrangements  not  specified  in  the  Laws, 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Council 

XVIII.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  Laws,  except  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  or  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  of  which  at  least  one  week's  notice  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  members 
at  their  last  known  place  of  abode.  Provided  that  the  Council  shall  have 
power  to  alter  or  suspend  any  Law  by  giving  two  weeks'  notice  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  at  their  last  known  place  of  abode,  and  such  altera- 
tion shall  be  in  force  until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting;  unless  a 
requisition  signed  by  not  less  than  seven  members  of  the  Society  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary,  in  which  case  the  Council  shall  summon  a  Special  General 
Meeting  to  consider  the  proposed  alteration. 

The  General  Meeting  then  became  an  Ordinary  Meeting. 

21—2 
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Mr  M.  R.  James  made  the  following  communication : 

On  the  Internal  Decoration  of  the:  Abbey 
Church  of  S.  Edmund  at  Bury1. 


Wednesday,  January  24tA,  1894. 
F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Arthur  Gray,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  made  the  following 
communication : 

On  some  Twelfth  Century  Charters  of  the  Priory 
of  S.  Radegund,  Cambridge. 

The  charters  which  I  exhibit  relate  to  the  earliest  endow- 
ments of  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Radegund. 
None  of  them  can  be  called  a  charter  of  foundation,  inasmuch  as 
the  earliest  of  them  recognises  the  Nunnery  as  an  already  existing 
corporation,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  it  possessed  landed  property  at 
a  date  considerably  earlier  than  the  first  charter  of  King  Malcolm 
IV.  of  Scotland,  who  is  often,  though  incorrectly,  regarded  as 
its  founder.  A  few  words  first  as  to  the  muniments  of  the 
Nunnery,  now  in  the  treasury  of  Jesus  College.  These  are 
between  600  and  700  in  number,  consisting  mainly  of  the  usual 
charters  of  donors,  lease-indentures,  a  few  wills,  and  some  other 
miscellaneous  documents ;  also  three  Compoti  or  Account  Rolls. 
Of  these  last  two  are  on  parchment  and  belong  to  the  years 
28 — 9  and  29 — 30  of  Henry  VI.;  they  give  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  Nuns'  income  and  expenditure  at  a  time  when 
the  Priory  was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  state.  The  third  is  on 
paper,  and  relates  to  the  year  21 — 2  of  Edward  IV.;  it  is  brief 
and  less  detailed  than  the  former,  but  exhibits  very  clearly  the 

1  This  paper,  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the  Abbey  Church,  will  appear  in 
the  Society's  Octavo  Publications,  No.  xxvin,  after  the  same  author's 
Bibliotheca  Buriensii. 
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financial  collapse  which  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Nunnery  15  years  later,  in  1497.  The  charters  range  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Priory,  the  earliest  to  which 
a  date  can  be  assigned  belonging  to  1137  or  1138,  the  last  to 
1493.  Of  the  earlier  charters  the  great  majority  are,  as  was 
usually  the  case  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  undated;  but  I 
think  I  should  not  be  wrong  in  estimating  the  total  number  of 
those  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  at 
over  200.  This  calculation  I  do  not  base  on  the  evidence  of 
handwriting  so  much  as  on  a  comparison  of  the  charters  with 
the  returns  to  the  commissioners  of  Edward  I.  in  1278,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hundred  Rolls.  The  Hundred  Rolls,  it 
may  be  remembered,  give  a  remarkably  complete  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  tenure  of  property  in  Cambridge,  mentioning 
upwards  of  600  distinct  tenements,  and  recording  in  most  cases 
the  parish,  the  then 'Occupant,  rent,  mode  of  acquisition,  and 
predecessors  in  the  title.  The  larger  number  of  the  early 
undated  charters  of  the  Nuns  contain  names  of  persons,  either 
parties  or  witnesses,  who  figure  also  in  the  Hundred  Rolls. 
The  bulk  of  their  property  seems  to  have  been  acquired  during 
the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  It  was  situated 
almost  wholly  in  Cambridge,  Barnwell,  and  villages  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  Cambridge  they  held  property, 
as  their  deeds  show,  in  all  the  now  existing  parishes,  as  well  as 
in  the  extinct  parishes  of  S.  Radegund,  All  Saints'  next  the 
Castle,  and  S.  John's,  Miln  Street.  Their  deeds  have  therefore 
a  peculiar  value  in  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  topo- 
graphy, and  to  some  extent  the  social  conditions,  of  pre-academic 
Cambridge. 

A  careful  Register  of  the  Nunnery  muniments  was  made  by 
Dr  Lynford  Caryl,  who  was  Master  of  the  College  1758 — 1780. 
There  also  exist  two  earlier  catalogues  of  the  Nuns'  and  early 
College  evidences  roughly  written  in  handwritings  temp. 
Q.  Elizabeth,  one  of  them  supplemented  by  a  later  hand  temp. 
James  I.,  the  first  occupying  17,  the  other  6  pages,  which  have 
been  bound  up  with  a  College  lease-book  containing  leases 
ranging  from  1555  to  1618.  Neither  of  these  earlier  catalogues 
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is  at  all  complete,  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  they  contain  few  important  deeds  which  are  not  still 
to  be  found  in  the  College  Treasury.  A  very  few^-of  little 
consequence — mentioned  in  Dr  Caryl's  Register  have  since 
disappeared ;  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  include  about  50 
deeds  of  Nunnery  date,  some  early,  which  I  have  discovered 
lately  among  documents  not  relating  to  the  Nuns. 

If  we  judge  from  internal  evidence  alone  we  shall  give  the 
first  place  in  point  of  antiquity  among  the  Nunnery  documents 
to  a  charter  of  Nigellus,  second  Bishop  of  Ely  (1133 — 1169), 
addressed  'universis  baronibus  et  hominibus  See  Etheldrythe 
tarn  clericis  quam  laicis  tarn  Francis  quam  Anglis '  in  which  he 
confers  on  the  cell  lately  established  ('  cellule  noviter  institute ') 
without  Cantebruge  certain  land  lying  next  to  land  of  the 
same  cell.  This  land  is  pretty  clearly  identical  with  four  acres 
near  Grenecrofb  (i.e.  Midsummer  Common)  which  the  Hundred 
Bolls  state  were  given  to  the  Nuns  by  Nigellus.  As  however 
the  Hundred  Bolls  also  state  that  the  four  acres  given  by 
Nigellus  were  adjacent  to  the  ten  acres  which  were  given  by 
King  Malcolm  it  is  possible  that  the  grant  of  Nigellus  was  later 
than  the  first  charter  of  King  Malcolm.  But  the  description  of 
the  Nunnery  as  'a  cell  lately  established'  and  apparently  as  yet 
without  title  or  dedication,  is  strong  ground  for  placing  Nigellus' 
charter  before  Malcolm's,  if  not  actually  first  in  time  of  all  the 
Nunnery  charters. 

The  next  two  charters  which  I  have  selected  to  exhibit 
relate  to  a  grant  to  the  Nuns  by  a  certain  William  Monachus 
or  Le  Moyne,  goldsmith,  of  Shelford,  of  two  virgates  of  land, 
with  6  acres  of  meadow,  together  with  4  cotarii  and  their 
holding  of  land,  all  in  Shelford.  The  two  charters  confirm  this 
donation :  the  first  is  by  King  Stephen,  the  second  by  Bishop 
Nigellus.  Fortunately  we  are  able  with  practical  certainty  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  King's  charter  within  the  limits  of  a  month. 
It  was  signed  at  an  interesting  time,  and  informs  us  of  an 
historical  fact  not  otherwise  recorded.  It  is  dated  'apud 
Mapertes  halam  in  obsidione.'  'Mapertes  hala'  is  Meppershall, 
a  village  near  Shefford  in  Bedfordshire.    In  January  1138 
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Stephen  was  besieging  Bedford  castle,  which  Milo  de  Beauchamp 
had  refused  to  surrender  to  him.  John  of  Worcester  says  that 
the  king  kept  Christmas  1137  at  Dunstable,  and  then  'emensis 
festivis  diebus'  attacked  Bedford.  After  taking  Bedford  he 
went  north  to  meet  the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  and  reached 
Northumberland  on  February  2.  Mr  Howlett,  the  editor  of  the 
Gesta  Stephani  in  the  Rolls  Series,  has  noticed  this  charter  of 
King  Stephen,  and  remarks  on  it,  ( The  chronicles  mention  no 
such  event  as  a  siege  at  Meppershall;  but  there  exists  at  the 
present  day,  close  to  the  church  of  this  small  Bedfordshire 
village,  a  high  mound  with  a  double  line  of  outer  ramparts 
answering  in  the  clearest  way  to  the  type  of  the  hastily  built 
stockaded  'castles'  of  this  reign.  Stephen,  it  thus  appears,  had 
to  capture  this  outpost,  perhaps  during  the  siege  of  Bedford  in 
1138/  Mr  Howlett  compares  with  this  charter  another,  dated 
in  1138  'apud  Goldintonam  in  obsidione  Bedeford,'  Goldington 
being  a  small  village  a  few  miles  from  Bedford.  The  Mep- 
pershall mound,  I  may  observe,  is  marked  as  'The  Hills'  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey :  Mr  Seebohm  has  given  a  small  plan  of  it  in 
its  relation  to  the  adjoining  church  in  his  English  Village  Com- 
munities.  We  are  probably  justified  then  in  assuming  the 
date  January  1138  for  Stephen's  charter.  William  le  Moyne's 
grant  may  have  been  made  a  year  or  two  earlier,  as  it  is  made 
'pro  anima  Regis  Henrici/  i.e.  Henry  I.,  who  died  in  1135. 
From  a  later  charter  of  Nicholas,  son  of  this  William  le  Moyne, 
I  gather  that  the  latter  had  acquired  the  Shelford  land  by  gift 
of  Henry  I.  It  should  be  observed  that  King  Stephen's 
charter  differs  from  all  later  charters  in  the  style  which  it 
gives  to  the  Nuns:  they  are  'the  Nuns  of  S.  Mary  of 
Cambridge.' 

Another  charter  of  King  Stephen,  mentioned  in  the  Hundred 
'  Rolls  but  long  since  lost,  granted  the  Nuns  a  fair  lasting  for 
two  days,  viz.  the  eve  and  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  This  fair,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Cambridge 
fairs,  and  later  known  as  Garlick  Fair,  was  held  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  Master's  garden,  but  in  early  College 
days  was  a  close  called  the  Churchyard  close.     As  it  is  a  well 
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known  fact  that  fairs  connected  with  religious  houses  were 
celebrated  on  or  about  the  feast-day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
conventual  church  was  dedicated,  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  monastery  was  originally  dedicated  to  S.  Mary 
alone,  and  not  to  S.  Radegund.  In  the  other  early  charters  the 
Nuns  are  simply  'the  Nuns  of  Cambridge'  or  'Grantebrige,' 
and  it  is  not  until  the  second  charter  of  King  Malcolm  IV.  and 
after  the  conventual  church  had  been  founded,  that  the  ascription 
to  S.  Radegund  appears.  In  the  charter  of  Bishop  Nigellus  which 
I  have  put  along  with  that  of  King  Stephen,  as  it  confirms  the 
same  grant,  the  Nuns  have  the  full  style  which  is  given  them 
in  Malcolm's  second  charter,  'Nuns  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Radegund.' 
Nigellus'  charter  is  therefore  probably  to  be  dated  after  Malcolm's 
first  charter,  possibly  after  his  second,  but  certainly  not  much 
later  than  1160,  in  or  about  which  year  died  William  of  Laventon, 
the  first  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  whose  name  is  first  among  the 
witnesses  to  the  Bishop's  charter.  The  second  witness,  Richard 
of  S.  Paul's,  was  the  Bishop's  son,  Canon  of  S.  Paul's  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  London ;  he  was  Treasurer  to  Henry  II.,  and 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario.  Before  I  quit 
the  subject  of  Stephen's  charter,  I  would  point  out  that  it  is 
tested  by  the  celebrated  William  Martel,  Stephen's  dapifer  and 
chief  supporter  in  his  struggle  with  the  Empress  Maud,  and  by 
Reginald  de  Warenne,  who,  along  with  William  Martel,  is  among 
the  witnesses  to  the  convention  signed  between  Stephen  and 
Henry  which  ended  the  civil  war  in  1153. 

The  second  group  of  my  selected  charters  belongs  to  the 
year  just  mentioned,  1153,  or  the  early  part  of  1154.  The  first 
of  them  is  a  charter  of  Constance,  sister  of  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
and  widow  of  Stephen's  son,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne.  It 
releases  the  Nuns  from  payment  of  hagable  and  landgable  for 
their  lands  then  possessed  or  thereafter  to  be  possessed,  and 
grants  them  all  fishing  rights  in  the  waters  belonging  to  the 
Borough.  The  grant  is  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  Eustace, 
who  died  August,  1153;  for  the  soul  of  Stephen's  queen, 
Matilda,  who  died  May  1152 ;  and  for  the  welfare  of  King 
Stephen.  The  charter  therefore  belongs  to  the  months  between 
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August  1153  and  October  1154,  when  King  Stephen  died.  The 
gift  of  Constance  is  confirmed  in  two  charters,  which  I  ex- 
hibit, the  first  of  King  Stephen,  the  second  of  Bishop  Nigellus. 
Stephen's  charter  is  dated  'apud  Cantebrug.'  I  cannot  find  any 
record  of  his  being  at  Cambridge  about  this  date,  but  he  was 
at  Dunstable  at  the  end  of  1153.  In  all  these  charters  the 
Nuns  are  simply  styled  '  the  Nuns  of  Cantebrig.'  The  charter 
of  Constance  is  witnessed,  among  others,  by  William  Monachus 
of  Shelford.  Her  solicitude  for  the  soul  of  her  late  husband 
derives  a  little  pathetic  interest  from  the  comment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicler  on  husband  and  wife :  '  He  was  an  evil  man, 
and  did  more  harm  than  good  wherever  he  went:  he  spoiled 
the  lands  and  laid  thereon  heavy  taxes;... she  was  a  good  woman, 
but  she  had  little  bliss  of  him,  and  it  was  not  the  will  of  Christ 
that  he  should  long  reign.' 

I  now  come  to  the  so  called  foundation  deeds  of  King  Malcolm 
IV.  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  are  exhibited.  The  earlier  has 
still  attached  to  it  the  royal  seal,  in  brown  wax,  having  on  the 
obverse  side  the  impression  of  a  king  enthroned,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  globe,  in  his  left  apparently  a  sword,  and  on  the 
reverse  side  a  mounted  warrior.  It  is  dated '  apud  Hunted.,' 
and  is  addressed  to  all  his  men,  cleric  or  lay,  of  the  Honour  of 
Huntingdon.  It  will,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon,  to  which  from  early  times  was  attached 
that  of  Cambridge,  was  an  ancient  appanage  of  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland.  The  earldom  had  been  restored  to  Malcolm  by 
Henry  II.  in  the  latter  half  of  1157,  and  he  was  the  reputed 
founder  of  S.  Margaret's  Hospital  at  Huntingdon.  It  is  worth 
while  remarking  that  King  Malcolm  was  also  a  benefactor  of 
S.  Frideswide's  Monastery  at  Oxford — afterwards  converted  by 
Wolsey  into  the  College  of  Christ  Church — and  conferred  on 
it  the  manor  of  Pidington,  Oxfordshire,  which  belonged  to  the 
Honour  of  Huntingdon.  Malcolm's  earlier  charter  confers  on 
the  Nuns  ten  acres  of  land  next  Grenecroft  to  found  (ad funden- 
dam)  their  church  on  it,  reserving  to  himself  a  rent  of  2*., 
which  rent  he  directs  his  minister  to  offer  on  the  altar  of  the 
same  church.    The  date  of  this  charter  cannot  be  fixed  within 
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quite  such  narrow  limits  as  the  earlier  ones.  Malcolm  received 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1157 ;  the  date  must  therefore  be  later  than  that,  and 
as  Sherman  in  his  College  History  says  that  he  had  seen  among 
the  Nunnery  muniments  a  charter,  no  longer  extant,  of  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  confirming  Malcolm's  gift,  it  follows 
that  it  must  have  been  made  in  or  before  1161,  when  Theobald 
died. 

The  second  charter  of  King  Malcolm  is,  like  the  former, 
dated  at  Huntingdon ;  in  it  he  remits  the  rent  of  2*.  for  which 
he  stipulated  in  the  earlier  grant.  The  Nuns  of  Orantebrige  of 
the  earlier  deed,  appear  in  the  later  with  the  full  style  of  the 
'church  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Radegund  and  the  Nuns  there 
serving  Cod.'  The  new  ascription  to  S.  Radegund  is  significant 
From  the  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  edited  in  the  Rolls  Series,  I 
learn  that  Malcolm  with  a  Scottish  army  joined  Henry  II.  at 
Poitiers  in  July  1159.  Poitiers  was  then  and  still  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  cult  of  S.  Radegund,  where  she  founded  her  abbey 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  where  her  tomb  is  still  the  resort  of  large 
numbers  of  pilgrims.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  second 
charter  of  Malcolm  is  to  be  dated  after  this  visit  to  Poitiers,  for 
among  the  witnesses  to  it  is  Nicholas,  chamberlain,  who  I  gather 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland 
(edited  by  Mr  George  Burnett)  did  not  become  chamberlain 
until  1160  or  1161.  On  the  other  band  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  this  charter  must  be  dated  not  later  than  1164,  for  another 
witness  is  Engelram,  the  chancellor,  who  in  that  year  succeeded 
Herbert  as  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  Malcolm's  first  charter  is  wit- 
nessed by  'Herberto  Episcopo  de  Glasgu/  and  as  the  second 
one  mentions  Engelram  simply  as  chancellor  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  at  the  time  he  had  not  succeeded  to  the  see. 
Malcolm  himself  died  in  the  following  year,  1165. 

I  also  exhibit  two  interesting  charters  confirming  the  gifts 
of  Malcolm  to  the  Nuns.  One  of  them,  that  of  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  does  not  strictly  fall  within  the  12th 
century  as  Langton  did  not  become  primate  until  1207.  The 
other  is  by  Thomas  Becket,  'Cantuariensis  •ecclesie  humilis 
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minister/  as  he  styles  himself  therein.  It  confirms  to  the  Nuns 
all  the  lands  and  tenures  granted  them  by  charters,  and 
especially  the  ten  acres  of  land  in  Cambridge  which  the  King 
of  Scotland  gave  them.  From  the  omission  of  Malcolm's  name 
it  would  seem  that  at  the  time  of  Becket's  confirmation  he  was 
still  alive.  As  Becket's  charter  describes  the  Nuns  simply  by 
their  earlier  title  of  Nuns  of  Cantebrig,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  refers  to  Malcolm's  first,  not  his  second  charter.  Becket 
became  Archbishop  in  1162;  be  left  England  on  November  2, 
1164,  and  did  not  return  until  1170.  This  charter  then  is  to 
be  dated  pretty  certainly  between  1162  and  November,  1164. 

The  witnesses  who  test  Becket's  charter  are  decidedly  in- 
teresting persons.  The  first  is  Robert,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford: 
this  was  Robert  Foliot,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a  relation 
of  Gilbert  Foliot,  the  more  celebrated  Bishop  of  London,  though, 
unlike  Qilbert,  Robert  was  a  warm  friend  and  partisan  of  the 
Archbishop.  The  next  witness  is  Philip  of  Calne,  Becket's 
emptor  or  manciple,  who  was  'co-exsul'  with  him  in  1165 — 6. 
The  next  is  the  celebrated  Herbert  of  Bosham,  Becket's  friend, 
counsellor,  and  biographer.  The  two  who  follow  are  the  chap- 
lains William  and  Robert,  in  whom  we  may  probably  recognize 
William  Fitzstephen,  and  Robert  of  Merton,  Becket's  two 
chaplains,  who  were  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  murder. 
William  Fitzstephen  also  wrote  a  life  of  Becket.  The  third 
witness  of  Becket's  murder  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  Edward 
Grim,  the  monk  of  Cambridge;  several  members  of  the  Grim 
family  figure  in  the  early  deeds  of  the  Nunnery. 

Besides  those  I  have  described  there  are  many  other  charters 
of  twelfth  century  date  in  the  College  Treasury,  some  of  them 
both  interesting  and  important.  But  the  specimens  which  I 
have  selected  will  serve  my  purpose,  if  they  advertise  the  fact 
that  in  these  hitherto  almost  unexplored  documents  there 
exists  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  a  period  of  Cambridge 
history  of  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  information  from 
contemporary  sources  was  almost  wholly  lacking — the  period 
between  Domesday  and  the  foundation  of  our  earliest  colleges. 
No  other  college,  perhaps,  in  either  University,  certainly  none 
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at  Cambridge,  can  pride  itself  on  the  possession  of  records 
ranging  in  an  uninterrupted  series — for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Nunnery  and  the  foundation  of  the  College  in  its  place  makes 
no  sensible  break  in  the  chronological  succession — extending 
over  three  quarters  of  a  millennium.  The  compass  of  time 
embraced  in  this  series  is  illustrated  by  one  fact.  In  the  13th 
century  the  Nuns,  as  shown  by  their  deeds,  owned  a  portion  of 
the  site  now  occupied  by  our  oldest  college,  Peterhouse ;  about 
the  same  time  they  acquired  a  portion  of  Swinecroft,  later 
known  as  S.  Thomas'  Leys,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  sold  by  the  College  to  provide  a  site  for 
the  new  foundation  of  Downing.  The  world  which  the  earlier 
deeds  reveal  is  one  in  which  Danegelt  is  an  incident  of  land 
tenure,  when  manors  are  owned  by  the  same  families  which 
held  them  when  the  Domesday  survey  was  made,  when  it  was 
a  usual  covenant  in  land  transfers  that  the  property  should  not 
be  alienated  to  Jews.  Incidentally  they  introduce  us  to  many 
local  celebrities  ;  Hervey  Dunning,  the  knightly  owner  in  King 
John's  reign  of  the  'School  of  Pythagoras/  Sir  Roger  de 
Trumpington,  well  known  to  brass  collectors,  and  Sir  Thomas 
de  Cambridge.  Of  the  University  in  its  earliest  days  they  tell 
us  something,  though  not  much  ;  they  perpetuate  the  names  of 
a  few  otherwise  unknown  hostels,  and  explain  in  many  cases 
the  distribution  of  property  on  the  sites  afterwards  included  in 
colleges ;  but  religious  houses,  not  colleges,  were  the  important 
feature  of  the  Cambridge  which  the  Nuns  knew.  Of  course 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  gleaned  of  the  history  of  the  Nunnery, 
but  the  facts  are  not  of  much  general  interest.  The  Compoti, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  valuable  and  interesting  both  because 
they  present  us  with  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  life  in  an 
English  nunnery  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  because 
Compoti  of  nunneries  are  rarely  met  with.  Read  in  connection 
with  the  College  Bursars'  Accounts  the  Nuns'  documents  have 
much  information  to  give  us  about  some  of  the  picturesque 
features  which  once  distinguished  Jesus  from  other  colleges  in 
the  University  and  recalled  its  monastic  origin — the  parish 
church  within  the  College  walls,  the  fair  held  in  the  precincts, 
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the  ancient  manor  of  S.  Radegund  representing  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  Nunnery. 

Some  of  the  multifarious  matter  contained  in  these  docu- 
ments— I  would  instance  particularly  the  Compoti — deserves  a 
better  fate  than  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  a  College  treasury 
and  subject  to  the  casualties  of  an  existence  in  bis.  If  the 
Antiquarian  Society  would  undertake  the  publication  of  either 
a  catalogue  of  the  whole  or  a  selected  portion  of  the  originals 
one  purpose  which  I  have  in  laying  these  charters  before  it  will 
have  been  served. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  compile  a  list  of  witnesses  to  deeds,  &&,  with  their 
trades,  as  had  been  done  at  Oxford. 

Dr  Clark  asked  if  the  original  grant  of  Garlick  Fair  to  the  nuns  by  King 
Stephen  was  extant  He  also  hoped  that  Mr  Gray  would  give  some 
explanation  of  the  name  Garlick  Fair.  He  stated  that  the  fair  was  held  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  that  it  had  been  the  custom  on  that  day 
to  bless  herbs.  He  thought  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  connection 
between  this  custom  and  the  curious  name  of  the  fair. 

Mr  J.  W.  Clark  said  he  did  not  understand  how  King  Malcolm  or  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  had  obtained  the  large  piece  of  Green  Croft  on  which 
the  nunnery  was  built,  and  which  was  common  land. 

Mr  Foster  pointed  out  that  the  nunnery  was  founded  before  the  town 
was  incorporated,  and  that  therefore  the  rights  now  held  by  the  town  had 
then  belonged  to  the  Crown. 

Mr  Gray  said,  in  reply,  that  the  original  grant  of  Garlick  Fair  by 
Stephen  did  not  exist,  but  the  document  in  which  it  was  renewed  by 
Henry  VI.  was  preserved.  There  was  a  "  garlick  row  *  at  Stourbridge  Fair. 
The  quarters  of  the  town  in  which  the  various  trades  were  situated  could 
be  made  out  from  leases  and  other  documents  in  possession  of  the  College. 

Mr  Acland,  referring  to  the  name  "  Garlick"  Fair  and  M  Garlick  Row  n 
at  Stourbridge  Fair,  said  he  remembered  as  a  boy  that  one  of  the  chief 
commodities  sold  at  Stourbridge  Fair  was  onions. 
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The  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  made  the 
following  communication,  in  illustration  of  which  many  in- 
teresting objects  were  exhibited : 

The  Antiquities  op  the  Immediate  Past. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  interested  in  observing, 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity,  in  collecting  specimens 
of  things  which  were  of  everyday  use  in  the  times  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  but  which  are  now  no  longer  seen,  or, 
if  found  in  use  at  all,  found  only  in  remote  spots  which  have  as 
yet  to  some  extent  escaped  the  flood  of  change  which  in  recent 
years  has  poured  over  our  country.  I  have  thought  that  it 
might  be  interesting  to  speak  for  a  short  time  this  evening 
upon  this  subject,  illustrating  my  remarks  with  such  objects  as  I 
have  here,  most  of  which  have  been  collected  by  me  in  Shetland. 
I  have  known  Shetland  now  for  25  years,  and  see  that,  remote 
as  these  islands  are,  they  are  now  rapidly  changing,  so  that 
in  a  few  more  years  probably  many  of  the  things  I  shew 
you  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  get  than  they  now  are.  This 
difficulty  will  arise  not  from  any  design,  but  simply  because 
objects  of  common  use,  when  supplanted  by  more  recent  in- 
ventions, are  just  thrown  aside  and  in  a  short  time  lost.  Still 
there  are  many  things  yet  in  common  use  in  Shetland,  and 
doubtless  in  many  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  which  nearer 
the  centres  of  civilization  have  passed  entirely  out  of  sight 

Take  the  Spinning  Wheel  for  an  example.  It  is  still  in 
use  in  every  cottage  in  Shetland;  if  it  were  not,  the  exquisitely 
soft  and  fine  knitting  which  is  characteristic  of  the  woollen 
produce  of  the  Islands  would  have  already  passed  away.  No 
machine-twisted  yarn  could  possibly  give  the  result.  The  wool 
is  hand-carded,  hand-spun,  and  hand-knit.  But  elsewhere  the 
spinning  wheel  has  gone  out  of  use.  So  completely  has  ignorance 
in  this  matter  replaced  knowledge  that  among  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  a  few  years  back  I  counted 
eight  in  which  the  spinning  wheel  was  supposed  to  be  shewn, 
in  seven  of  which  the  wheel  was  simply  an  impossibility.  On 
the  same  day  I  saw  in  a  shop  window  in  Piccadilly  the  photo- 
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graph  of  a  popular  actress  seated  at  a  spinning  wheel.  The 
wheel  in  this  case  was  a  possible  wheel,  but  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  represented  as  using  it  was  impossible,  the 
carded  wool  was  all  twisted  round  the  edge  of  the  wheel. 

The  Rivlins,  or  shoes  made  of  raw  hide  with  hair  outward, 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  many  feet  in  Shetland,  especially  in  the 
outer  islands  and  more  remote  parts  of  the  mainland,  where 
they  form  the  ordinary  foot-covering  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  rough  swampy 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  country,  but  less  suited  to  the  made 
roads  of  the  more  accessible  parts.  Such  as  they  are,  however, 
they  are  rapidly  disappearing,  their  place  being  taken  by 
india-rubber  goloshes. 

The  Lamp  Buckie,  or  large  whelk  shell,  till  lately  used  by 
the  fishermen  of  FethaJand  as  a  lamp  in  which  fish  oil  was 
burnt,  is  now,  I  suspect,  quite  extinct.  The  Collie,  however,  or 
Iron  Lamp,  may  still  be  found  here  and  there.  1  have  seen  it 
in  use  in  Fetlar,  but  it  has  almost  vanished  before  the  cheap, 
and  certainly  far  more  efficient,  paraffin  lamp,  and  that  has 
happened  in  its  case  which  I  spoke  of  just  now.  It  has  been 
cast  aside,  and  is  now  very  difficult  to  get.  One  well  known 
antiquary  of  my  acquaintance  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with 
a  modern  copy  of  an  old  example.  Yet  fifty  years  ago  this 
lamp  was  almost  universal  in  Shetland  and  probably  in  many 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
cetltury  was  well  known  throughout  Scotland  as  the  Cruisie. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  spindle  and  whorl  are  now  used  in 
Shetland,  but  an  old  woman  in  South  Yell  with  whom  I  used  to 
have  many  a  chat  over  past  times  well  remembered  them,  but 
the  whorl  was  "just  a  tautie"  (potato). 

My  object  in  bringing  this  matter  before  you  to-night  is  to 
induce  some  of  you  if  possible  to  take  an  interest  in  these 
antiquities  of  the  immediate  past  before  it  is  too  late.  They 
represent  a  condition  of  things  which  should  come  close  home 
to  us  as  that  which  obtained  among  our  immediate  progenitors. 
A  valuable  and  historically  instructive  collection  might  be  got 
together  if  some  members  of  our  Society  would  hunt  up  the 
corners  of  our  own  country.    I  have  no  doubt  that  much  that 
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would  go  towards  such  a  collection  might  be  found  without 
going  out  of  Cambridgeshire.  Since  I  have  had  this  paper  on 
hand  I  have  come  across  what  I  have  long  searched  for  in  vain: 
a  Rushlight  Shade,  pierced  with  the  round  holes  that  used  to 
cause  bright  spots  on  the  wall  when  I  was  a  child,  and,  as  I  well 
remember,  set  me  wondering  as  to  how  they  came  there. 

If  you  would  see  the  whole  subject  most  attractively  treated, 
get  hold  of  "  The  Past  in  the  Present1,"  a  series  of  lectures  by 
Dr  Mitchell,  in  which  many  of  the  things  now  before  you  are 
figured.  If  the  book  has  the  same  absorbing  interest  for  you 
that  it  has  had  for  me  you  will  thank  me  for  the  introduction. 

I  will  now  run  over  the  various  objects  before  you,  making 
such  remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  about  them  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
Among  the  objects  exhibited  the  following  are  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy : 

The  spinning  wheel  with  its  accompaniments,  cards,  sweerie, 
and  reel.  Kembs  for  carding  wool*,  now  quite  out  of  use,  and 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Several  specimens  of  Shetland 
wool  and  knitting. 

Model  of  the  Seixern,  the  old  Shetland  fishing  boat,  made 
to  scale  by  a  fisherman  at  Copister  in  South  Yell. 

Lamp  Buckie  and  several  Collies. 

Agricultural  Implements.  Spade,  Long-handled  Scythe, 
Sickle,  and  Peat  Knife. 

Baskets  made  of  the  stalks  of  Dock-plants.  * 

The  Quern,  still  frequently  used  in  Shetland. 

Rivlins. 

Tinder  Box  with  Flint  and  Steel. 
Sheep  Bells. 
Rushlight  Stand. 

1  "The  Past  in  the  Present;  what  is  Civilisation?"  Rhind  Lectures 
1876,  1878.   Douglas,  Edinburgh. 

2  See  illustration  on  page  48  of  Textile  Fabrics,  by  Dr  Rock.  South 
Kensington  Art  Handbooks.  The  Spinning  wheel  shewn  on  the  same 
page  was  in  use  in  Suffolk  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  one.  Perhaps  some  members  of  our  Society  may 
be  more  fortunate. 
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Baron  A.  von  Huoel  compared  some  of  the  exhibits  from  Shetland  and 
other  places  with  articles  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Professor  Clabk  remarked  that  Mr  Acland's  statement  that  the  wool 
was  pulled  from  lambs  in  Shetland  for  the  finest  weaving,  instead  of  shorn, 
explained  the  passage  in  Marlow : 

"A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
"Which  from  the  pretty  lambs  we  pull," 

which  he  had  always  regarded  as  a  poetical  license. 

Mr  W.  Bell  said  that  lamps  very  much  like  those  exhibited  were  still 
used  by  bakers. 

A  visitor  remembered  that  many  years  ago  it  had  been  the  custom  in 
Cambridge  for  the  bargees  on  the  Cam  to  dress  themselves  entirely  in 
straw  on  Plough  Monday  and  to  parade  the  town  dancing,  until  they  had 
collected  enough  money  to  get  drunk  with.  They  were  always  called 
"  Straw-men,"  and  their  dress  resembled  that  from  Iceland  (?)  exhibited 
this  evening,  and  which  . Baron  von  Hugel  had  said  was  like  those  seen  in 
the  South  Seas. 

The  President  suggested  that  an  exhibition  of  primitive  agricultural 
implements  like  those  exhibited  would  make  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
forthcoming  Royal  Agricultural  Show. 


Monday,  February  \2th,  1894. 

F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Hughes  and  Professor  Macalister  made  the 
following  communication : 

On  a  newly  discovered  Dyke  at  Cherry  Hinton. 

In  May,  1893,  Mr  Crawley  informed  us  that  various  remains 
had  been  discovered  in  digging  the  new  pit  which  he  was 
opening  on  the  north  side  of  the  reservoir  above  the  great 
chalk  quarry  at  Cherry  Hinton.  When  making  a  road  to  this 
new  pit,  in  the  cutting,  about  twenty  yards  east  of  the  road, 
above  the  large  quarry,  he  crossed  the  end  of  a  grave,  in  which 
lay  a  skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  north,  and  beside  it  an 

C.  A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  VIII.  22 
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ornamental  bason  and  other  fragments  of  pottery,  which  Mr 
Crawley  kindly  gave  us,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Archaeology.  The  bones  were,  unfortunately,  dispersed,  and 
the  head,  having  projected  into  the  roadway,  was  first  removed. 
Some  of  the  pottery  also  had  been  taken  away,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  it.  The  writer  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Cambridge  Weekly  News,  May  5th,  1893,  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  help  us  in  this  matter. 

The  grave  was  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep,  one  foot  of 
which  was  in  solid  chalk.  A  sort  of  ledge  at  the  top  of  the 
solid  chalk  indicated  that  the  grave  had  been  left  open  for  some 
time,  and  the  subsoil  had  been  undermined  or  crumbled  in,  the 
roots  still  holding  the  topsoil  together. 

The  pottery  was  mostly  of  the  same  kind,  differing  only 
slightly  in  shape,  and  in  the  character  of  the  ornamentation. 
The  vessels  were  all  basons,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
3J  in  height,  of  a  lead-coloured  ware,  very  light  and  porous 
inside,  but  on  the  outside  darker  grey,  smoothed,  polished,  and 
apparently  baked  in  a  not  very  hot  smother-kiln.  The  best 
preserved  specimen  was  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  series 
of  dots  and  half  rings,  as  if  described  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
on  the  dot  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  of  about  half-an-inch. 

We  had  here  evidently  an  interment  by  inhumation,  with 
food  vessels,  probably  of  late  Roman  or  Romano-English  age. 
It  is  important  to  have  established  the  fact  of  interments  over 
the  area  to  help  us  to  account  for  the  large  quantity  of 
fragmentary  Roman  pottery  in  the  earth  used  for  filling  the 
ditch. 

On  the  south  of  this  cutting  a  kiln  was  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  some  15  feet,  the  approach  to  which  was 
down  steps  on  the  east.  The  sides  of  this  pit  stood  by  them- 
selves, where  the  excavation  was  made  in  solid  chalk;  but, 
along  the  approach  to  the  pit,  a  deep  trench  was  crossed  ex- 
tending down  to  the  depth  of  the  kiln,  and  filled  with  loose 
chalk  rubble  and  surface  soil,  so  that  it  had  to  be  bricked  up  on 
both  sides.  This  walling  now  approximately  marks  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  trench.    A  skeleton  was  found  in  digging 
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through  it,  but  of  the  exact  circumstances  of  this  find  we  have 
no  information. 

When  the  cutting  for  the  new  chalk  pit  was  made,  further 
north-east  and  parallel  to  the  approach  to  the  kiln,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ditch  was  touched,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr 
Tebbutts,  into  whose  hands  the  business  had  now  passed,  we 
were  allowed  to  investigate  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  its 
contents,  and  to  remove  the  skeletons  ourselves.  We  were 
assisted  in  our  excavations  by  our  Secretary,  Mr  Atkinson,  and 
by  Mr  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

The  ditch  extends  about  18  inches  below  the  floor  of  the 
cutting,  that  is,  to  a  depth  of  about  14  ft.  6  in.  or  15  ft.  It 
tapers  somewhat  irregularly,  but  with  increasing  steepness 
towards  the  base.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  sides,  rather  than  to  the  original  plan 
of  structure.  It  appears  to  have  got  gradually  filled  up  by 
natural  operations  during  more  than  one  long  period,  judging 
by  the  growth  of  humus  at  successive  levels,  but  it  must  also 
have  been  filled  in  artificially  on  at  least  two  occasions  by 
throwing  back  the  chalk  which  had  been  dug  out  of  it.  The 
arrangement  of  the  chalk  fragments  would  indicate  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  thrown  from  the  south-east,  that  is,  that 
the  largest  agger  formed  by  the  material  from  the  ditch  was  on 
the  upper  side,  the  fosse  being  nearest  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Some,  however,  appears  to  have  been  thrown  from  the  lower 
side  also.  Most  of  the  chalk  fragments  were  perfectly  clean 
and  fresh,  and  show  no  signs  of  having  been  exposed  to  the 
weather.  That  is  to  say,  they  appear  to  have  been  heaped  up 
together  when  dug  out  of  the  ditch,  and  are  not  the  sweepings 
from  a  wide  area  of  broken  material.  Yet  every  here  and 
there  intercalated  with  those  layers  of  chalk  rubble  we  found 
surface  soil  and  subsoil,  with  numerous  fragments  of  Roman  or 
Romano-English  pottery,  and  bones  of  domestic  animals,  among 
which  the  most  common  were  the  small  shorthorn  ox,  the 
horned  sheep,  and  the  pig.  About  half-way  down  were  undis- 
turbed human  skeletons,  which  had  not  been  buried  in  the  soil 
which  filled  the  ditch,  because  the  continuity  of  the  overlying 
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layers  was  nowhere  disturbed,  but  it  appeared  that  the  bodies 
were  laid  in  the  ditch,  and  the  material  thrown  in  from  either 
side.  From  their  position  it  is  a  probable  inference  that  the 
ditch  was  not  then  completely  filled  over  them,  as  beds  of 
humus,  which  appears  to  have  grown  where  seen,  occurred  at 
higher  levels.  The  skeletons,  which  were  those  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  mostly  young,  were  laid  in  the  length  of  the  ditch, 
and  generally  on  their  back  with  the  legs  extended,  and  the 
arms  at  the  side  of  the  body.  In  one,  however,  the  head  was 
turned  over  to  the  south-east,  the  legs  were  crossed,  the  left  hand 
was  under  the  pelvis,  and  the  right  extended  along  the  side — 
not  quite  close — with  the  fingers  bent  on  the  palm.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  head  was  to  the  south-west,  in  the  others  the 
heads  were  to  the  north-east.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  that 
any  of  the  pottery  occurred  in  the  material  which  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  but  some  of  it  had  fallen  into  the  ditch  before 
the  bodies  were  deposited  in  it 

From  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  pottery  we  know 
that  it  bad  long  lain  on  the  surface  and  been  knocked  about 
and  trampled  on.  It  was  the  scattered  d&ris  from  a  Romano- 
English  settlement,  and  perhaps  also  a  cemetery  with  disturbed 
graves  and  broken  cinerary  urns.  From  the  abundance  of 
fragments  of  the  commoner  types,  such  as  could  be  made  in  the 
district,  and  the  rarity  of  Samian  and  articles  de  luxe  generally, 
we  may  infer  with  some  probability  that  it  belonged  to  a  poor 
settlement  of  late  date.  But  the  skeletons  in  the  ditch  appear 
to  have  been  deposited  there  at  a  much  later  date,  and  may 
belong  to  quite  recent  times,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their 
mode  of  occurrence  in  the  material  in  which  they  lie. 

We  get  some  suggestions  also  from  topographical  and 
historical  considerations.  If  we  refer  to  a  map  we  see  that 
the  great  dyke  known  as  the  Roman  Road  points  directly  for 
this  spot.  If,  as  we  suppose,  that  earthwork  was  one  of  those 
drawn  across  the  open  ground  between  the  Woodland  and 
the  Fenland,  and  interrupted  where  a  patch  of  wood  or  a 
swamp  already  presented  sufficient  barrier,  then  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  resting  on  some  earthwork  at  its  termination 
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on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  Cherry  Hiuton,  where  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  strip  of  swampy  ground  connects  the  springs 
with  the  fens.  It  may  not  have  been  continuous  from  the  top 
of  Worts  Causeway  to  the  reservoir,  as  the  hollow  running 
up  from  Coldham  Common  was  densely  wooded. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  probable  that  the  Romans  occupied  the 
ground  protected  by  it,  as  they  did  at  Reach,  and  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  straight  cleared  route  and  used  it  as  a 
road.  The  absence  of  any  trace  of  the  dyke  along  the  line 
where  we  should  expect  to  find  it  is,  however,  not  sufficient 
proof  that  it  did  not  exist,  for  it  is  remarkable  how  entirely 
every  trace  of  the  Cherry  Hinton  ditch  had  been  obliterated 
over  the  ground  where  we  dug  in  and  found  it,  although  in  the 
adjoining  field  some  ridges  run  in  the  same  direction. 

We  also  obtained  some  local  information  of  interest.  When 
the  reservoir  was  made,  ditches  and  hollow  places,  with  human 
bones  and  other  articles,  were  found,  but  it  seemed  probable 
that  these  were  crossed  nearer  the  road,  when  laying  the  pipes 
from  the  water-works  to  the  reservoir.  Richard  Mason,  of 
Cherry  Hinton  Hall,  an  old  man  87  years  of  age,  remembers 
these  "ditches"  being  open,  his  use  of  the  plural  probably 
implying  that  parts  of  the  ditch  were  filled,  leaving  parts  of  the 
same  ditch  still  open  at  intervals. 

They  were  known  by  the  name  of  War  Ditches,  as  mentioned 
by  the  writer  in  the  Cambridge  Weekly  News. 

To  sum  up.  In  the  line  of  the  Worsted  Lodge  dyke  we 
have  a  strong  earthwork,  consisting  of  a  fosse,  and  evidence  of  a 
bank  having  once  existed.  From  the  analogy  of  the  other  East 
Anglian  dykes,  we  should  refer  this  to  the  pre-Roman  Britons. 
The  Romans  occupied  the  ground  at  the  north-west  end  of  it, 
and  probably  used  it  as  a  road  as  far  as  it  went  They  buried 
their  dead  near,  and  the  occupation  of  the  site  continued  long 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  legionaries.  The  inhabitants  were 
exterminated  or  driven  into  the  towns  in  early  medieval  times, 
and  the  banks  crumbled  down,  and  vegetable  mould  grew  over 
the  surface  of  everything.  At  some  unknown  but  much  later 
time  bodies  were  disposed  of  in  the  half-filled  ditch,  and  a  little 
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of  the  bank  pushed  in  to  cover  them.  Again  nature  covered  all 
over  with  a  carpet  of  vegetation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
whole  of  this  area  having  been  wooded.  Within  comparatively 
recent  times,  the  hill  top  was  levelled,  and  in  the  process  the  old 
surface  soil,  with  its  Roman  and  Romano-English  remains,  was 
disturbed  and  scraped  into  the  ditch,  and  the  dim  tradition  of 
its  existence  was  only  revived  when  the  ancient  fosse  was 
accidentally  exposed  by  the  lime  burners  last  year. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  follow  up  this  ditch  both 
ways  in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  is  terminated,  and  whether  it 
has  any  connection  with  other  works.  Enough  has  been  found 
to  show  that  it  may  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  great 
dykes,  on  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  district,  and  who  knows 
what  later  period  of  our  history  as  represented  by  the  skeletons. 

We  hope  to  return  to  it  on  some  future  occasion,  and  reserve 
our  measured  sections  and  illustrations  till  then. 

Professor  Macalister  described  the  skeletons  found  in  the 
dyke,  two  of  which,  mounted  under  his  direction,  were  ex- 
hibited. They  were  those  of  East  Anglians,  and  might  have 
belonged  to  any  age  from  the  fifth  century,  but  from  the  position 
in  which  they  were  buried  it  was  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  period  before  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
Some  were  skeletons  of  men,  some  of  females.  Two  were 
those  of  old  persons,  the  others  were  those  of  young  or  middle- 
aged  people,  and,  as  they  showed  no  traces  of  violence,  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  died  a  natural  death.  The  specimens 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Anatomy. 

Sir  George  Humphry  commented  on  the  skeletons,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  man  to  whom  the  larger  of  the  two  had  belonged  had  been  a 
sufferer  from  rheumatism. 

An  anatomical  description  of  some  of  the  skeletons,  by 
W.  L.  H.  Duckworth,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  is  ap- 
pended. 

The  series  comprises  five  nearly  complete  skeletons,  with 
an  isolated  and  imperfect  skull.  The  state  of  preservation  of 
the  bones  is  good,  but  affords  no  clue  as  to  their  age.  In  the 
present  account  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  crania  and 
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skeletons  are  noted,  and  two  tables  record  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  skulls  and  bones. 

Of  the  five  skeletons  two  are  of  males,  three  of  females. 
Of  the  former,  one  is  that  of  a  tall,  strong  man  past  the  prime 
of  life,  the  other  that  of  a  much  younger  and  weaker  man.  Of 
the  rest,  two  are  skeletons  of  young  females,  one  of  an  aged 
woman;  of  the  two  younger,  the  soundness  and  regularity  of 
the  teeth  are  conspicuous  features,  and  in  one  case  metopism  is 
observed,  the  cranial  capacity  in  this  case  being  exceptionally 
large.  The  skeleton  of  the  old  woman  is  less  perfect,  so  that 
the  measurements  are  less  valuable;  the  platycnemic  condition 
of  the  tibiae  might  be  remarked. 

The  tables  of  measurements  indicate  that  the  cranial  capacity 
of  these  specimens  is  large;  the  absolute  length  of  the  skulls  as 
a  series,  or  individually,  is  considerable,  and  the  breadth  index 
shews  that  the  series  is  dolichocephalic.  All  the  specimens  are 
dolichocephalic  except  two;  of  these  one  is  just  within  the 
mesaticephalic  group  (75'1),  the  other  at  the  upper  limit  of  the 
same  group  (79*4).  In  each  case  the  vertical  or  height  index 
is  lower  than  the  breadth  index,  so  that  the  series  is  tapeino- 
cephalic. 

All  are  orthognathic,  the  index  in  the  case  of  one  female 
skull  being  remarkably  low.  The  series  is  leptorhine,  though 
in  two  cases,  the  index  (50)  denotes  a  mesorrhine  skulL  In  one 
case  the  nasal  index  is  exceptionally  low,  but  here  posthumous 
deformation  seems  to  have  affected  the  shape  of  the  facial  bones. 
The  other  indices  do  not  refer  to  more  than  one  or  two  cases, 
and  need  not  be  noticed  in  detail. 

The  sacral  indices  place  the  males  in  the  platyhieric  division 
(as  Europeans,  this  would  be  expected).  In  the  corresponding 
indices  for  the  females  one  is  below  100,  and  so  places  this 
sacrum  in  the  dolichohieric  group  (this  sacrum  is  composed  of 
6  pieces). 

As  regards  the  breadth-height  index  of  the  pelvis,  the 
mean  for  the  two  males  places  them  in  their  proper  position  as 
Europeans,  though  the  indices  differ  by  10  (83'8— 73  7).  The 
indices  for  the  three  females  vary  by  very  small  amounts  only: 
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the  average  is  rather  too  high  for  European  females,  indicating 
that  these  pelves  are  rather  higher  than  usual,  in  proportion 
to  breadth. 

The  brim  index  of  the  pelvis,  as  regards  the  males,  is  much 
lower  than  usual;  in  one  case  where  it  is  65*4,  the  amount  of 
damage  sustained  by  the  pelvis  makes  the  index  of  very  little 
value.  The  brim  index  of  one  female  pelvis  only  is  available: 
this  agrees  well  with  the  average  figure  quoted  by  Professors 
Flower  and  Turner ;  and  the  actual  dimensions  of  this  pelvis 
reproduce  almost  exactly  the  average  dimensions  deduced  from 
eleven  female  pelves  measured  by  Professor  Turner1. 

The  dimensions  of  the  segments  of  the  limbs  may  be  here 
considered.  The  radio-humeral  index  shews  that  all  except 
one  male  are  brachykerkic.  The  exception  is  the  weakly  male 
already  referred  to,  and  here  the  index  of  80*8  denotes  a 
dolichokerkic  limb. 

With  regard  to  the  corresponding  relation  in  the  lower  limb, 
all  are  brachyknemic,  though  the  females  are  relatively  longer 
" legged"  than  the  males  (using  the  term  "leg"  to  indicate  the 
limb  from  the  knee  to  ankle).  These  specimens  do  not  depart 
far  from  the  average  of  Europeans  as  regards  the  intermembral 
and  femoro-humeral  indices  respectively. 

The  femora  and  tibiae  were  examined  and  measured  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  pilastered  or  platycnemic  conditions 
are  present ;  in  one  case,  a  young  female,  the  femur  is  distinctly 
pilastered,  and  in  one  case,  the  aged  female,  the  tibia  is  very 
distinctly  platycnemic.  The  respective  indices  bear  out  this 
conclusion. 

Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  hard  to  assign  these 
skeletons  to  a  definite  race;  but  one  may  say  with  some  con- 
fidence that  they  are  post-Roman.  By  the  process  of  exclusion, 
as  they  are  not  of  the  long  barrow  or  round  barrow  races,  nor 
of  the  broad-faced  coffin-shaped  type  of  the  Saxons  of  Southern 
England,  they  must  be  either  Belgic  or  Anglian,  and  hitherto 
there  are  no  definite  criteria  upon  which  we  can  depend  for 
distinguishing  these. 

1  Challenge  Report,  ii.  34. 
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Details  regarding  the  individual  skeletons. 

No.  1.  The  skeleton  of  an  adult  or  aged  male  of  considerable  height, 
about  1690  mm.  The  skull  has  a  somewhat  prominent  glabella,  and 
marked  bulging  above  the  inion  which  is  marked  by  a  strong  downwardly 
directed  spine ;  other  muscular  crests  and  ridges  are  not  so  well  marked ; 
the  mas8ivene8s  of  the  hamular  processes  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plates 
may  be  noticed.  The  right  iugular  fossa  has  three  compartments,  and 
there  are  two  on  the  left  side.  The  upper  molars  have  been  lost  and  their 
sockets  absorbed ;  they  persist  in  the  lower  jaw.  Synostosis  in  the  cranial 
sutures  is  observed  at  several  points.  The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity 
are  large,  the  femur  and  tibia  being  massive,  with  strongly  marked  crests 
for  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  tibial  eminence  for  the  attachment  of  the  ilio-tibial  band.  The  right 
tibia  bears  an  upwardly  directed  spur  on  its  outer  and  anterior  surface, 
about  20  mm.  above  the  lower  end.  This  spur  is  grooved  on  the  inner 
side,  probably  for  the  long  extensor  tendon  of  the  hallux. 

The  vertebral  column  deserves  mention  for  the  sharp  spine  surmounting 
the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  vertebra,  and  also  for  the  exostoses 
from  the  left  side  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  articulating  with  similar 
though  smaller  exostoses  from  the  last  dorsal  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae 
respectively. 

The  xiphoid  cartilage  is  ossified  almost  completely,  and  is  perforated 
centrally  by  an  opening  about  4  mm.  in  diameter. 

No.  2.  The  skeleton  of  a  young  woman  nearly  1580  mm.  in  height. 
The  skull  is  long,  and  appears  somewhat  "  coffin-shaped  n  in  norma  verti- 
calis ;  there  is  pronounced  bulging  over  the  inion  which  is  not  well  marked, 
other  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments  being  but  feebly  developed. 
The  apertura  pyriformis  of  the  nose  is  very  narrow.  All  the  teeth  are 
sound,  the  third  pair  of  upper  molars  have  not  long  appeared.  The 
mandible  is  strong  with  low  angle. 

The  chief  feature  to  be  noticed  in  the  skeleton  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
5th  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  sacrum,  which  thus  consists  of  6  pieces, 
although  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  only  joined  to  the  lateral  masses  of 
the  sacrum  by  bony  tissue,  the  lum bo-sacral  intervertebral  disc  persisting; 
the  sacral  index  in  this  case  is  correspondingly  low,  as  has  already  been 
noted.  The  dental  index  41*4  may  be  noted  as  the  only  one  available  in 
this  series  j  the  skull  being  accordingly  microdont 

Skeleton  No.  3  is  that  of  a  young  female  about  1460  mm.  in  height. 
The  skull,  like  others  of  this  series,  has  suffered  some  posthumous  deforma- 
tion by  pressure.   It  is  long,  narrow,  metopic,  and  remarkably  capacious ; 
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the  forehead  is  high  and  there  is  some  tendency  to  approach  the  klino- 
cephalic  form,  as  a  zone  of  flattening  crosses  the  sagittal  suture  just  behind 
the  bregma.  Bulging  of  the  occipital  region  is  marked.  The  occipital  and 
sphenoid  bones  are  not  yet  synostosed,  so  that  the  individual's  age  was  about 
20  years.  The  foramen  magnum  is  large,  the  palate  broad,  and  a  perfect 
set  of  teeth  present  in  upper  and  lower  jaws.  The  nasal  aperture  is 
exceedingly  compressed. 

The  limb  bones  in  several  cases  have  epiphyses  still  separate;  the 
femur  has  a  very  wide  and  deep  intercondylar  notch;  both  femora  are 
strongly  pilastered.  The  pelvis  has  been  much  damaged;  the  epiphyses 
for  the  iliac  crests  have  not  yet  joined  those  bones.  The  right  hand,  with 
the  lower  parts  of  radius  and  ulna,  are  missing. 

Skeleton  No.  4  is  that  of  a  young  male ;  the  bones  of  the  lower  limbs 
from  the  knee  downwards  are  absent  The  skull  has  the  lowest  altitudinal 
index  and  the  highest  naso-malar  index  of  this  series,  so  that  it  is  a  low 
skull  with  projecting  nasal  bones  and  nasal  processes  of  superior  maxillae. 

The  second  upper  pair  of  molar  teeth  have  been  lost,  and  their  sockets 
obliterated,  probably  prematurely,  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other  teeth.  The  skull  is  long  and  narrow,  the  inion  marked  by  a  sharp 
ridge,  other  crests  for  muscular  or  ligamentous  attachments  being  but 
feebly  developed.  The  sphenoidal  spines  however  are  large  and  sharp ; 
the  margin  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  is  serrated. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  limb  are  leas  massive  proportionately  than 
the  femora,  which  are  long  and  peculiarly  wide  and  antero-posteriorly 
compressed,  especially  near  the  lesser  trochanters,  where  there  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  deposit  on  the  exterior  of  the  bones.  The  pelvis  has  been 
much  damaged. 

Skeleton  No.  5  is  that  of  an  aged  female,  and  is  about  1470  mm.  in 
height  The  skull  is  microcephalic,  1305 c.c.  in  capacity;  synostosis  has 
progressed  some  way  in  the  sagittal  suture.  The  mastoid  processes  are 
very  small,  the  zygomatic  arches  slender,  the  canine  fossae  deep. 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  have  been  somewhat  damaged,  and  the  pelvis 
especially  has  suffered;  the  iliac  crests  have  more  than  usually  sinuous 
outlines.  The  other  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  skeleton  is  the  marked 
platycnemic  condition  of  both  tibiae  {index  69). 
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TABLE  OF  MEASUREMENTS  OF  SIX  HUMAN 
SKELETONS  FROM  CHERRY  HINTON. 


The  Skull. 


No.  of  Skull 

1 

4 

6 

2 

8 

5 

Sex 

Male 

Male 

Male? 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Age 

Aged 

Adult 

Aged 

Adult 

Adult 

Aged 

Cubic  capacity 

1550 

1615 

1450? 

1480? 

1650 

1805 

Maximum  length 

198 

187 

189 

188 

195 

180 

Ophryo-oocipital  length 

188 

187 

187 

187 

194 

178 

Ophryo-iniac  length 

188 

184 

175 

180 

192 

176 

Occipito-alveolar  length 

210 

191 

? 

202? 

196 

189 

Oocipito-  spinal  length 

200 

188 

? 

198 

199 

183? 

Maximum  breadth 

145 

140 

150 

137 

141 

134 

Bi-asterial  breadth 

117 

109 

102 

110 

113 

107 

Bi-auricular  breadth 

122 

115 

123 

115 

109 

112 

Bi-Btephanic  breadth 

118 

120 

122 

106 

126? 

114? 

Minimum  frontal  breadth 

100 

95 

99 

96 

107? 

90 

External  bi-orbital  breadth 

107 

98 

103 

105 

109? 

95? 

J  ago- nasal  breadth 

98 

92 

? 

96? 

? 

88 

Minm.  inter-orbital  breadth 

29 

24 

27 

81 

31? 

20 

Bi-malar  breadth 

115 

112 

? 

? 

113? 

105 

Bi-zygomatic  breadth 

187 

128 

? 

? 

? 

118 

Bi-maxillary  breadth 

91 

94 

? 

84? 

91 

80 

Ophryo-mental  length 

145 

188 

? 

138 

144 

134 

Ophryo-alveolar  length 

95 

95 

? 

90 

98 

85? 

Naso- mental  length 

126 

112 

? 

118 

117 

Ill 

Naso-alveolar  length 

78 

70 

? 

71 

71 

60? 

Basi- mental  length 

105 

100 

? 

106? 

110? 

95 

Basi-alveolar  length 

99 

91 

? 

96 

92 

89? 

Ba&i-nasal  length 

104 

100 

104 

99 

109 

97 

Basi-bregmatic  length 

186 

130 

148 

138 

136 

130 

Baaion-obelion  length 

187 

128 

144? 

126 

183? 

128 

Baaion-lambda  length 

121 

114 

127 

113 

117 

118 

Baai-iniao  length 

81 

84 

82 

79 

90 

88 

Basion-opisthion  lengtli 

87 

88 

34 

36 

39 

38 

Breadth  of  foramen  magnum 

80 

81 

31 

30? 

28 

30 

Orbital  height 

88 

82 

? 

39 

37 

82 

Orbital  breadth 

41 

88 

? 

39? 

38 

33? 

Nasal  height 

48 

51 

? 

52 

53 

42 

Nasal  breadth 

24 

23 

? 

23 

19? 

21 

Palato-maxillary  length 

56 

50 

? 

52 

54? 

52? 

Palato-maxillary  breadth 

? 

55? 

? 

61 

52 

52? 

Horizontal  circumference 

585 

531 

530 

520 

540 

505 

Horizontal  pre-auricular 

285 

282 

280 

220 

250 

220 

Horizontal  post-auricular 

800 

249 

250 

800 

290 

285 

Supra-auricular  arc 

808 

818 

826 

812 

816 

297 

Oblique  parietal  arc 

872 

868 

330 

367 

875 

352 

Frontal  arc 

182 

187 

134 

127 

130 

123 

Parietal  arc 

188 

129 

135 

134 

131 

120 

Occipital  arc,  superior 

72 

68 

65 

72 

60 

66 
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No.  of  Skull 

1 

4 

6 

2 

8 

5 

Sex 

Male 

Male 

Male? 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Age 

Aged 

Adult 

Aged 

Adult 

Adult 

Aged 

Occipital  arc,  inferior 

50 

50 

50 

45 

58 

54 

Jugo-nasal  arc 

115 

118 

? 

106 

? 

98 

Anterior  palatine  width 

27 

29 

? 

28 

80 

25 

Posterior  palatine  width 

? 

40? 

? 

87 

40 

? 

Lower  jaw: 
Symphysial  height 

as 

29 

? 

30 

80 

30 

Coronoid  height 

67 

67 

? 

63 

62 

54 

Condylar  height 

64 

55 

? 

59 

51 

56 

Gonio-symphysial  length 

71 

69 

? 

71 

71 

65 

Intergonial  width 

109 

101 

? 

104 

97 

82 

Intercoronoid  breadth 

102 

97 

? 

? 

? 

82 

Intercondylar  breadth  external 

125? 

117 

? 

122? 

110? 

109? 

Intercondylar  breadth  internal 

85? 

80 

? 

80? 

86? 

74? 

Breadth  of  ascending  ramus 

84 

39 

? 

35 

89 

80 

Angle  of  ascending  ramus 

124° 

118° 

? 

1180 

124° 

? 

Additional  measurements: 

Inter-pteriao  breadth 

115 

112 

101? 

100? 

122? 

110 

Choanal  height 

25 

20 

? 

26 

? 

24 

Choanal  breadth 

38 

28 

? 

26 

? 

80? 

Length,  lac-ethml.  suture,  R. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Length,  lac-ethml  -  suture,  £». 

12? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Length,  sphen.  parietal  sut.  R, 

17? 

14 

? 

? 

? 

9? 

Length,  sphen.  parietal  sut.  L. 

? 

14 

? 

? 

12 

21? 

Distance  from  ant.  to  post. 

nasal  spine 

56 

53 

? 

52 

58 

50? 

Least  distance  between  tem- 

poral crests 

94 

121? 

129 

100? 

? 

? 

Length  of  3  molars  combined 

? 

? 

? 

29 

34 

? 

Length  of  molars  and  pre- 

molars 

? 

? 

? 

41 

? 

? 

Indices: 

Cephalic 

75-1 

74-9 

79-4 

72-9 

72-8 

74-4 

Vertical 

70*5 

69-5 

75-7 

70-7 

69-7 

72-2 

Alveolar 

95-2 

91 

? 

97 

84-4 

918? 

Orbital 

80-5 

84-2 

? 

100? 

97-4 

97? 

Nasal 

50 

451 

? 

44-2 

85-8? 

50 

Palatomaxillary 

? 

110 

? 

117-8 

96-8? 

100? 

Facial,  total 

94-5 

92-75 

? 

? 

? 

88 

Facial,  superior  fBrooa) 

69-3 

74-2 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Facial,  superior  (Kallmann) 

538 

54-7 

? 

? 

? 

? 

S  tephano-  zygomatic 

82-5 

93-75 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Oonio-zygomatio 

79-6 

78-1 

? 

? 

? 

69-5 

Naso-malar 

117-3 

122-8 

? 

110-4? 

? 

111-4 

II. 

Averages  of  Indexes. 


Averages  of 

'  All 

Males 

Females 

Cephalic  Index 

74-8 

75 

73-2 

Vertical  Index 

713 

70 

70-8 

Alveolar  Index 

91-9 

931 

90-7 

Nasal  Index 

47-4 

47-6 

47-1 
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Wednesday,  February  28th,  1894. 
Professor  Hughes,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clark  read  the  following  notes  on  a  small 
British  jar,  which  he  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  piece  of  pottery  which  I  present  to  your  notice  is  of 
a  well-known  type,  though  such  perfect  specimens  are  not 
very  common.  It  is  of  the  class  generally  considered  to  be 
British — not  inelegant  in  point  of  shape — roughly  scored  round 
the  raised  rim  with  some  sharpish  substance — probably  a 
piece  of  flint,  but  with  no  other  markings  that  I  can  discern. 
There  are  however  circumstances  in  its  provenance  and  contents 
which  may  have  a  little  special  interest.  This  jar  was  brought 
to  me  when  I  first  went  to  live  at  Grantchester,  about  28  years 
ago,  by  a  coprolite  digger,  who  reported  it  to  come  from  "  near 
Haslingfield."  It  is  obviously  quite  different  from  the  Saxon 
urns  of  Barrington ;  but  I  cannot  state  where  it  exactly  came 
from,  nor  whether  any  signs  of  human  interment  accompanied  it. 

It  came  to  me  covered  with  dirt  and  filled  with  earth.  I 
was  then  by  way  of  hoping  some  day  to  come  across  a  pot 
of  coins,  and  I  daresay  my  coprolite  digger  was  not  without 
similar  ideas.  The  contents,  however,  were,  I  know,  represented 
to  me  as  not  having  been  meddled  with,  and  they  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  in  the  original  condition  of  the  find, 
when  I  came  to  examine  them.  I  need  not  say  that  I  came 
across  no  coins ;  but  I  found  some  fragments  of  bone,  which 
I  will  lay  on  the  table  for  inspection.  They  have  undoubtedly 
been  a  long  time  in  earth ;  and,  as  their  insertion  into  the  pot 
would  have  no  meaning  to  the  finder,  and  could  not  in  his 
judgment  give  any  value  to  his  find,  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  they  were  in  the  pot  when  it  was  found,  as  they  were 
when  it  came  to  my  hands.  They  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served ever  since. 

These  are,  as  you  will  see  at  a  glance,  not  human  remains. 
Some  are  undoubtedly  from  the  skeleton  of  a  small  mammal 
or  bird ;  others  appeared  to  me  to  have  probably  formed  part 
of  the  skull.  I  do  not  think  that  they  need  be  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  creature. 
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Now,  how  did  the  bones  come  into  this  pot,  and  what  does 
their  presence  there  signify  ?  Of  course  they  may  have  worked 
in  accidentally ;  but  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  pot  was 
buried  with  the  flesh  to  which  the  bones  belong.  In  fact  I 
believe,  though  I  can  bring  no  proof  of  a  contiguous  human 
interment,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  food  for  the 
departed  has  been  buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  The  practice 
is  referred  to  by  Dr  Tylor,  under  the  head  of  "Animism,"  in 
his  Primitive  Culture,  and  instances  have  been  cited,  from  races 
in  a  very  primitive  condition,  all  over  the  world.  Schiller  put 
the  idea  which  underlies  such  practices  into  a  poetical  form, 
but  based  on  actual  observation  of  usage  among  the  North  - 
American  Indians.    I  quote  Lord  Lytton's  translation  : 

Here  bring  the  last  gifts  and  with  these 

The  last  lament  be  said: 
Let  all  that  pleased  and  yet  may  please 

Be  buried  with  the  dead. 
Beneath  his  head  the  hatchet  hide 

Which  he  so  stoutly  swung; 
And  place  the  bear's  fat  haunch  beside — 

The  journey  hence  is  long. 

The  bear's  fat  haunch  was,  of  course,  not  accessible  to  the 
Haslingfield  mourners;  but  duck  or  rabbit  might  be  easily 
within  their  reach.  And  you  have  a  similar  instance  in  the 
British  pottery  of  the  Foster  bequest — a  food  vessel  found  full 
of  birds'  bones,  in  the  cist  of  a  Cornish  barrow.  (No.  1,  Cata- 
logue, p.  32.) 

I  am  glad,  if  my  interpretation  be  correct,  to  add  this 
illustration  of  a  very  interesting  and  pathetic  practice,  from  our 
own  near  neighbourhood — at  any  rate  to  present  what  Baron 
von  Hiigel  considers  will  be  some  addition  to  our  Museum. 
It  is  his  beautiful  arrangement  which  has  tempted  me  to 
part  with  what  I  should  otherwise  have  kept  as  a  memorial 
of  my  own  early  researches.  I  trust  that  others  may  possibly 
be  prompted  to  the  same  course,  by  the  utility  and  interest  of 
the  show  cases,  which  are  at  last  beginning  to  exhibit  our  own 
buried  treasures. 
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Mr  George  Charles  Moore  Smith,  of  S.  John's  College, 
made  the  following  communication : 

On  a  MS.  kept  by  John  Duckworth,  of  S.  John's 
College,  abocjt  1670. 

This  manuscript  book  is  the  property  of  Sir  Dyce  Duck- 
worth, who  bought  it  from  a  Birmingham  bookseller. 

It  is  the  commonplace  book  of  John  Duckworth,  under- 
graduate of  S.  John's  College,  admitted  24th  March,  1670  (our 
reckoning),  B.A.  1673,  M.A.  1677.  The  book  is  dated  "John 
Duckworth,  his  booke,  1670."  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
throwing  some  fresh  light  on  University  studies  of  the  17th 
century. 

The  author  is  described  in  the  Admissions  of  S.  John's 
College  as  "of  Haslingden,  Lancashire,  son  of  James  Duckworth, 
yeoman;  bred  in  Blackburne  under  Mr  Sagar."  However, 
this  book  contains  a  Latin  letter  addressed  by  him  apparently 
to  the  Master,  in  which,  applying  for  a  Somerset  Scholarship, 
he  claims  to  have  been  educated  for  four  years,  "  more  or  less," 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  He  was  not  elected 
to  a  Somerset  Scholarship.  This  book  also  contains  a  copy 
of  his  supplicat  for  his  degree.  Baines'  Lancashire  shows  that 
after  leaving  Cambridge  he  was  incumbent  of  his  native  place, 
Haslingden,  from  1680  to  his  death  at  the  age  of  44  in  1695. 
This  book  has  some  pages  headed  "  A  true  account  of  ye  Buriall 
Certificates  in  ye  year  1684."  A  list  of  45  names  follows,  with 
dates  running  from  April  21  to  March  22.  The  Vicar  of 
Haslingden  writes  that  the  list  is  a  transcript  of  the  register 
of  that  parish  for  these  months. 

The  book  testifies  to  the  use  at  Cambridge  of  three  authors 
particularly:  Theophilus  Golius — Bishop  Robert  Sanderson — 
and  Eustachius  k  Sancto  Paulo.  I  will  take  each  of  these  in 
turn. 

1.    Duckworth  begins  one  end  of  his  book  with  an  epitome 
of  TheophUvs  Golius'  compendium  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  This 
he  heads  "  Epitome  Doctrinae  Moralis  ex  decern  Libris  Etbi- 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  23 
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coram  Aristotelis  ad  Nicom:  collects  per  Golium."  The 
abstract  (in  Latin)  runs  to  12  pp.  of  MS.  Theophilus  Golius 
(1528 — 1600)  was  born  at  Strasburg,  where  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  book  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1634,  London  1662.  Sir  S.  D'Ewes,  who  was  at 
S.  John's  College  in  1618,  writes  "  Of  ethics  or  moral  philosophy, 
he  (my  tutor)  read  to  me  Iacchaeus,  Gelius  (so  Halliwell,  but 
clearly  Golius)."  John  Gibson  writes  in  his  first  term  at 
S.  John's  College,  16th  December,  1667,  "We  have  read  over 
Burgersdicius  and  are  now  going  to  read  Golius1  Ethicks1." 

2.  Then  follow  Annotations  Sandersoni,  in  other  words 
an  abstract  of  Bishop  Robert  Sanderson's  treatise  Be  jura- 
menti  promissorii  obligation*  Praelectiones  wi.  Lond.  1647,  a 
work  said  to  have  been  translated  into  English  by  King 
Charles  I.  This  is  followed  by  De  Obligation*  Conscientiae 
Praelectiones  Decern,  that  is  to  say,  an  abstract  of  another  of 
Bishop  Sanderson's  works,  printed  along  with  the  treatise  on 
the  oath  in  the  edition  of  1670.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  40  years  later  these  works  of  Sanderson  were  still  studied 
at  Cambridge.  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  in  his  second  year  at 
S.  John's  College  (1711),  had  read  over  'Sanderson  de  Obligation* 
Jur.  &  Consc.*' 

The  popularity  of  these  works  is  shewn  by  the  number  of 
editions  they  went  through.  The  preelections  on  the  Oath 
were  delivered  in  1646.  Editions  were  published  from  London 
in  1670,  1686,  1710,  1719.  Probably  there  were  earlier  ones. 
The  English  translation  was  published  in  1655  and  1716.  The 
praelections  on  the  Obligation  of  Conscience  were  delivered  in 
1647,  and  there  were  editions  issued  from  London  in  1660, 
1661, 1686, 1696, 1710,  1719. 

3.  The  part  played  by  Eustachius  k  Sancto  Paulo  in  the 
schools  of  the  17th  century  seems  to  have  been  less  noticed 
than  it  deserves. 

Duckworth  heads  a  philosophical  epitome  merely,  Eu.  Eth.f 
and  it  was  only  after  some  trouble  that  I  found  that  this. 

1  Camb.  Ant.  Soe.  Proc.  and  Comm.  viii.  68. 

*  Life  o/AmbroH  Bonvoick*.   Ed.  Mayor,  pp.  53,  184. 
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epitome  was  derived  from  the  Ethics  of  Eustachius  k  Sancto 
Paulo,  of  which  an  edition  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1654. 

The  fact  of  there  being  a  Cambridge  edition  of  the  book, 
and  of  Duckworth  having  epitomised  it  in  his  undergraduate 
commonplace  book,  would  alone  shew  that  it  was  a  text-book 
in  our  schools.  We  find,  however,  that  the  book  remained  in 
use  here  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Ambrose  Bonwicke, 
when  at  S.  John's  in  1710 — 1711,  read  and  epitomised  this 
book  exactly  as  Duckworth  had  done  40  years  before.  In  his 
first  year  at  Cambridge  he  had  made  three  epitomes,  one  of 
which  was  "of  the  first  part  of  Eustachius'  Ethics,  and 
transcribed  into  a  paper  book  among  his  other  exercises." 
In  1711  he  had  "read  Eustachius'  Ethics,  and  a  second 
time  as  far  as  the  Passions1." 

Professor  Mayor,  in  his  note,  mentions  a  number  of  editions 
of  the  works  of  Eustachius,  but  I  have  been  able  to  add  others. 
The  result  will  shew  the  astonishing  vogue  that  his  philosophical 
treatises  had  in  the  17th  century,  and  will  create  a  wonder  that 
so  little  is  known  of  the  man  himself.  We  know,  from  an 
Imprimatur  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  his  name  had  been  Asseline, 
although  on  his  title-pages  he  appears  only  as  "  Fr.  Eustachius 
a  Sancto  Paulo."  He  describes  himself,  "ex  congregatione 
Fuliensi,  Ordinis  Cisterciensis,"  i.e.,  of  the  Congregation  of 
Feuillans  in  Languedoc,  the  town  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Feuillants  monks.  He  dates  his  great  work  Summa  Philoso- 
pkiae  Quadripartite,,  de  rebus  Dialectids,  Moralibus,  Physicis  et 
Metaphysicis,  "  e  nostro  monasterio  D.  Bernardi,  Parisiis,  Anno 
Dom.  1609."  Visch  in  his  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Sacri  Ordinis 
Cistercienais,  published  in  1649,  adds  that  Eustachius  was 
"religiosus  et  postea  assistens  Reverendi  Patris  Generalis  et 
Visitator  Congreg.  B.  Mariae  Fuliensis  Ord.  Cist.  Ante  religionis 
ingressum  cognominatus  Asseline  ac  S.  Theol.  Doctor  Sor- 
bonicus." 

Visch  mentions,  besides  the  Summa  Philosophiae,  (1)  a 
Swnma  Theologiae  tripartita,  Paris,  1613,  (2)  a  French  work  of 
1  Ibid.  pp.  20,  63, 186. 
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religious  meditations  and  exercises, "  novissime  6  meditationibus 
ab  authore  auctus,  recussus  fuit  Paris.,  1640,"  which  would 
imply  that  Eustachius  was  living  till  1640,  if  not  till  1649; 
(3)  another  French  work,  on  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance  and  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

All  we  know  of  Eustachius  k  Sancto  Paulo  is  now  told. 
He  published  his  first  work  from  Paris  in  1609 — he  was  living 
apparently  in  1649 — of  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  we  are 
ignorant.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Biographie  Univer- 
8elle.  It  occurs  in  Rotermund,  Algemeiner  Oelehrter  Lexicon, 
and  in  the  Universal  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1740,  but  neither  book 
nor  Professor  Mayor  adds  any  fresh  facts.  All  the  same, 
Eustachius'  text-books  appear  to  have  had  extraordinary  suc- 
cess during  the  17  th  century.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  have 
by  any  means  got  a  complete  list  of  the  editions  of  his  works. 
But  I  find  the  Summa  Philosophiae  Quadripartite,  appearing : 
1609, 1614,  Paris;  1616,  Strasburg;  1620,  Lyons— also  Cologne; 
1623,  Paris,  called  the  7th  edition;  1629,  Cologne;  1638,  Geneva; 
1640,  Cambridge;  1647,  Geneva  and  Leyden;  1649,  Cambridge. 

Heereboord  in  his  preface  to  the  Leyden  edition  gives 
reasons  for  preferring  Eustachius  to  other  philosophic  guides, 
and  says  that  he  "primas  fere  teneat  partes  ac  potissimum 
studiosorum  manibus  ten  soleat." 

A  Breviarium  Eustachiano  Philosophicum,  an  epitome  of  the 
Summa,  was  prepared  by  Adam  Scherzer,  Leipzig,  1663. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  two  English  editions  of  the 
Summa  were  those  published  at  Cambridge  in  1640  and  1649. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  part  of  Eustachius'  treatise  which 
dealt  with  Ethics,  was  more  studied  in  our  University  than 
was  the  rest.  Accordingly,  in  1654,  we  have  for  the  first  time 
this  part  published  separately,  under  the  title  Ethica  sive 
Summa  Moralis  Disciplinae.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  ever  any  foreign  edition  of  the  Ethics  alone.  Four  other 
editions  followed  from  London,  dated  1666,  1672,  1677,  and 
1693,  but  as  they  contain  the  statement  that  they  are  to 
be  sold  by  "H.  Dickinson,  E.  Hall,"  &c,  Cambridge,  and  are 
counterparts  of  the  Cambridge  edition,  it  would  seem  that 
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they  were  designed  for  use  here.  In  1707  another  edition  was 
issued  actually  from  Cambridge.  There  is  a  further  proof  of 
the  special  connexion  of  Eustachius  with  Cambridge,  that 
while  there  are  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  editions  of  his  works  in 
Cambridge,  there  is  only  one  copy  of  the  Ethics  (1693)  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  none  of  the  Svmma.  It  is  strange  that 
Eustachius  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr  Chr.  Wordsworth's  Scholae 
Academical. 

Mr  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  B.A.,  St  John's  College,  made  the 
following  communication : 

On  Kelleen  Cormac,  Kildare1. 


Monday,  March  12th,  1894. 

F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Darwin  made  the  following  communication  : 

On  Monuments  to  Cambridge  Men  at  the 
University  of  Padua. 

In  December,  1892, 1  had  the  honour  of  carrying  an  address 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  that  of  Padua,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  appointment  of 
Qalileo  to  a  Professorship  at  Padua. 

The  University  cloisters,  and  the  hall  or  "Aula  Magna" 
(which  is  on  the  first-floor),  are  profusely  decorated  with 
armorial  tablets  erected  to  commemorate  the  residence  in 
Padua  of  many  doctors,  professors,  and  students.  The  colours 
of  the  arms  in  the  cloisters  have  mostly  perished,  but  I  noticed 
that  in  the  hall  the  tinctures  were  in  flagrant  contravention  of 
the  rules  of  heraldry.  On  my  remarking  this  to  Professor 
Ferraris,  Rector  Magnificus,he  explained  to  me  that  when  the  hall 
was  re-decorated,  the  painters  had  been  allowed  to  act  according 
to  their  fancy  with  respect  to  the  colouring  of  the  tablets.  In 

1  This  paper,  with  additions  and  illustrations,  will  be  printed  in  a  future 
part  of  the  Society's  Proceeding*  and  Communications. 
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the  few  words  which  I  had  addressed  to  the  meeting  of  the 
delegates  I  had  mentioned  Finch  and  Baines  (to  whom  I  shall 
refer  again  later),  and  the  Rector  afterwards  pointed  out  to  me 
their  monuments.  I  then  remarked  to  him  that  it  would  be 
well  to  restore  the  tinctures  in  the  arms  of  Finch  and  Baines. 
To  this  he  agreed,  and  said  that  he  would  gladly  undertake 
that  the  restoration  should  be  faithfully  carried  out  in  any  case, 
at  the  expense  of  any  persons  interested  in  those  commemorated, 
but  that  his  University  had  no  funds  applicable  to  such  a  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation  and  of  a  subsequent 
correspondence,  a  search  was  made  for  the  monuments  of  several 
Cambridge  men  who  were  known  to  have  studied  at  Padua. 
The  Rector  also  asked  me  to  provide  him  with  instructions  for 
the  restoration  of  the  tablet  to  Galileo's  friend,  Willoughby. 

Dr  Caius  left  Gonville  Hall  in  1539  to  study  at  Padua,  but 
no  corresponding  tablet  has  been  found.  The  arms  now  em- 
paled by  Gonville  and  Caius  College  show  that  armorial  bear- 
ings were  granted  to  Caius  on  account  of  his  eminence  as  a 
physician.  Thus  he  could  not  have  been  "  a  gentleman  of  coat 
armour"  whilst  he  was  at  Padua.  This  may  perhaps  explain 
the  absence  of  a  monument,  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  most  of  them  are  of  a  little  later  date. 

I  will  now  give  some  details  of  the  several  monuments  which 
were  discovered. 

HARVEY  went  to  Padua  in  1598,  to  study  under  Aqua- 
pendente,  Casserius,  and  Galileo,  and  remained  there  during 
five  years. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  no  monument  to  him  existed, 
but  on  the  20th  of  March,  1893,  the  Rector  wrote : 

"  We  hare  succeeded  in  our  search  for  the  arms  of  Harvey.  We  have 
discovered  two  in  the  courtyard  in  the  lower  cloister.  The  first  is  a  good 
deal  decayed,  and  the  inscription  has  disappeared ;  but  the  second  is  very 
well  preserved,  and  we  have  also  discovered  the  inscription,  under  a  thin 
coating  of  white-wash  which  it  was  easy  to  remove." 

The  monuments,  which  are  symbolical,  not  armorial,  are 
over  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  concavity  of  the  roof, 
one  being  in  the  left  cloister,  the  other  in  the  cloister  opposite 
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to  the  great  gate  of  the  court  of  the  Palace.  The  inscription 
was: 

GVLIELMVS  HABV 
ABVS  ANOLVS. 

The  photograph  of  one  of  them,  which  I  exhibit,  shows  it  to 
be  a  right  arm  which  issues  from  the  right  (the  sinister  side)  of 
the  oval,  and  holds  a  lighted  candle,  round  which  two  serpents 
are  twined  (PI.  XV.). 

As  already  stated,  traces  of  the  original  colouring  (a  red 
ground,  a  white-sleeved  arm,  and  green  serpents)  remained  on 
one  of  the  monuments  at  Padua,  and  both  have  now  been 
accurately  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

A  coloured  drawing  of  the  tablet  has  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  is  now  in  their 
possession.  A  replica  of  this  drawing  was  presented  by  the 
University  Senate  of  Padua  to  Gonville  and  Caius  College  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dinner  given  in  their  Hall,  in  June,  1893, 
to  commemorate  the  admission  of  Harvey  to  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  31st  May,  1593. 

The  arms  of  Harvey  on  his  tomb  in  Hempstead  Church, 
Essex,  are  (as  I  learn  from  Mr  W.  J.  Harvey),  quarterly  1st 
and  4th,  or  on  a  chief  indented  sable  three  crescents  argent 
(modern  coat) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  argent  two  bars  wavy  sable  on  a 
chief  of  the  second,  three  crosses  pat£e  fichde  or  (ancient  coat 
as  borne  by  Sir  Walter  Harvey,  Warden  or  Mayor  of  London 
1272  and  1273).  . 

The  identification  of  Willoughby,  Galileo's  friend,  gave  me 
some  trouble,  but  through  a  hint  derived  from  Professor  Mayor, 
by  searches  in  county  histories,  and  by  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr  Ernest  Ebblewhite  of  the  College  of  Arms,  the  problem  was 
solved. 

RICHARD  WILLOUGHBY,  son  of  George  Willoughby,  of 
Wigenhall  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Norfolk,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1567-8,  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi  College 
in  1569,  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1571,  was  taxor  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1574,  proctor  in  1578,  and  quitted  his  Fellowship  in  the 
following  year.  In  1575,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  deprive 
him  of  his  Fellowship,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  having  taken 
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orders,  but  a  decision  was  made  in  his  favour.  Cooper1  quotes 
a  statement  that  he  was  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but 
this,  if  true,  is  said  to  afford  no  proof  that  he  ever  took  orders. 

The  only  other  fact  concerning  Willoughby  which  I  can  find, 
is  contained  in  a  report,  quoted  by  Masters8,  on  Papists  and 
Recusants  in  Norfolk,  presented  to  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  where  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"  Richard  Willoughby,  A.M.,  and  sometime  Fellowe  of  Bennet  Colledge 
in  Cambridge,  then,  as  it  seemed,  a  Favourer  of  true  Religion,  but  by 
travelinge  to  Paris  in  Fraunce,  is  become  a  verie  Papist,  and  supposed  nowe 
to  be  a  Seminarie  Prieste,  ffor  whereas  his  Father  before  would  repayre 
to  Churche,  now  he  utterly  refuseth  soe  to  do,  goinge  manye  times  into 
Darbyshiere,  wheare  he  lyeth  sometymes  half  a  yeare  together." 

The  Cambridge  authorities  tell  us  nothing  more  of  the 
Fellow  of  Corpus,  and  thus  far  there  was  nothing  but  the  name 
to  identify  him  with  the  friend  of  Galileo.  But  the  missing 
proof  of  identity  is  afforded,  as  I  shall  show,  by  the  Paduan 
monument,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  add  another  chapter  to 
his  history. 

The  tablet  at  Padua  (PI.  xvi.)  shows  an  elaborately  carved 
coat  of  arms  with  four  quarterings,  and  a  quartered  inescutcheon 
of  pretence.  The  tinctures  had  perished,  and  the  problem  was 
to  restore  them. 

The  fourth  volume  of  BlomfiekTs  History  of  Norfolk  contains 
the  pedigree  of  Willoughby  of  Wigenhall  and  Risley,  and  inci- 
dentally gives  the  main  coat  of  arms  on  the  Paduan  monument, 
as  occurring  on  the  tomb  of  Ursula,  Lady  Spelman,  herself 
a  Willoughby.  With  respect  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Willoughbys  of  Risley  (now  extinct),  I  learn  from  Lady  Mid- 
dleton  that  it  was  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Willoughbys 
of  Wollaton,  of  whom  Lord  Middleton  is  the  present  represen- 
tative. 

It  appears  that  Richard  Willoughby,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Isabella  Montague,  his  wife,  had  a  third  son,  Hugh,  who  in 
1361  was  made  Rector  of  Wollaton.  He  had,  by  his  wife  or 
concubine,  Joan  of  Risley,  a  son  who  succeeded  him,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Willoughby  of  Risley, 

1  Athena  Cantabrigienses,  i.  461. 

2  History  of  the  College  of  Corpus  Christi,  ed.  1763,  p.  414. 
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who  bore  the  Wollaton  arms.  The  following  is  so  much  of  the 
Willoughby  pedigree  as  is  necessary  for  our  purpose : 
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The  pedigrees  in  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage  under  Knollys 
and  Willoughby  are  inconsistent  with  one  another,  but  I  believe 
(thanks  to  Mr  Ebblewhite's  kindness)  that  the  above  is  the  correct 
version.  The  several  quarterings  occurring  in  the  arms  at  Padua 
may  be  assigned  to  families  mentioned  in  the  above  pedigree. 

The  shield  (PL  XVI.)  is  quarterly  first  and  fourth;  or  on  two 
bars  gules  three  water  bougets  argent,  for  Willoughby  ;  second, 
gules  a  lion  passant  argent  and  a  crescent  or  for  difference,  for 
Neale ;  third,  sable  a  fesse  humett6  ermine  between  three  griffins' 
heads  erased  argent,  for  Hawe.  The  escutcheon  of  pretence  is 
quarterly  first  and  fourth ;  azure  crusilly  and  a  cross  moline 
voided  or,  for  Enolles ;  second,  azure  fretty  argent,  for  Cave ; 
and  the  third  quarter  is  perhaps  the  arms  of  Fortescue,  azure  a 
bend  engrailed  argent,  cottised  or. 

I  think  that  Richard  Willoughby  was  entitled  to  quarter 
the  arms  of  Neale  with  those  of  Willoughby,  but  that  the  other 
quarterings  pertain  to  the  marriages  of  his  brother  Sir  John 
and  of  his  nephew  Sir  Henry,  and  that  the  whole  is  the  arms 
of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  after  his  first  and  before  his  second 
marriage. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tablet  was  erected  after  the  death  or 
departure  from  Padua  of  Richard  Willoughby,  and  that  some 
Englishman,  who  was  asked  for  a  description  of  his  arms,  gave 
those  of  the  then  head  of  the  family,  Sir  Henry.  The  date 
would  be  fixed  by  his  two  marriages,  for  the  arms  apply  to  the 
interval  between  them.  His  first  wife  died  before  1632  and  he 
died  in  16491. 

The  monument  (of  which  I  exhibit  a  photograph)  stands 
near  that  of  Galileo  in  the  lower  cloister  of  the  courtyard.  The 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  Dr  Perowne, 
Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  I  was  able  to  furnish.  An  interesting  proof  of  the 
friendship  of  Galileo  with  Willoughby  is  afforded  by  the  title 
page  of  a  copy  of  one  of  Galileo's  works  in  the  Paduan  Univer- 
sity Library,  a  photographic  facsimile  of  which  was  presented 

1  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.  Art  Sir  P.  Knollys. 
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by  Professor  Favaro  to  the  Master  of  Corpus.  The  title-page 
runs  as  follows : 

D I  FES  A 
DI  GALILEO  GALILEI 
NOBILE  FIORENTINO 
Lettore  delle  Matematiche  nello  Studio  di  Padoua 
Contro  alle  Calnnnie  ft  Imposture 
DI  BALDESSAR  GAPRA 
MILANESE 

Usalegli  it  nella  Considerazione  Aitronomica  topra  la  nuoua  Stella 
del  MDCIIII.  come  (<&  aseai  piu)  nel  publicare 
nouamente  come  sua  inuenzione  la  fabrica,  A 
gli  uti  del  Compasso  Geometrico,  A 
Militare,  totto  il  titolo  di 
Vsus  ft  fabrica  Circini  cuiusdam  proportions,  ftc. 
CVM  PRIVELEGIO 
IN  VENETIA,  MDCV1I 
Presso  Tomaso  Baglioni 

(In  Galileo's  handwriting) 

Al  M.  Ill"  S.  Riccardo  Willobeo:  Y  Autore. 

SIR  JOHN  FINCH  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  eldest 
brother  was  ultimately  created  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  took 
his  B.A.  degree  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1647,  and  then 
came  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
M.A.  degree  in  1649.  It  was  at  Cambridge  that  he  formed  his 
life-long  friendship  with  Thomas  Baines.  The  two  friends 
went  hence  to  Padua  in  1649,  where  they  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  Finch  is  said  to  have  been  English  Consul  at  Padua, 
and  Sindaco  of  the  University.  I  conjecture  that  this  means 
Sindaco  of  the  English  "nation"  in  the  University.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  a  Professorship  at  Pisa.  At  the 
Restoration  he  returned  with  his  friend  to  England,  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  1661.  In  1665  he  was  minister 
at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  in  1672  (when 
Baines  was  also  knighted)  he  was  promoted  to  be  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  Sir  Thomas  Baines,  although  he  held  the 
appointment  of  Oresham  Professor  of  Music,  accompanied 
Finch,  as  physician  to  the  Embassy,  in  his  diplomatic  ap- 
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point ments.  Barnes  died  at  Constantinople  in  1680,  but  Finch 
had  the  body  embalmed,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  England 
in  1682,  for  burial  in  the  chapel  of  Christ's  College.  Finch 
died  in  the  year  of  his  return  to  England,  and  was  buried .  in 
the  same  grave  with  Baines.  The  faithful  friendship  between 
these  two  men  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
them. 

They  consulted  together  on  every  difficulty,  and  at  Constantinople  were 
known  as  the  ambassador  and  the  chevalier,  and  it  was  considered  as 
important  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Thus  con- 
stant throughout  life  they  are  buried  side  by  side,  under  the  same  marble 
canopy,  and  are  every  year  commemorated  as  benefactors  of  their  college, 
where  they  jointly  founded  two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships,  anxious 
to  encourage  in  future  generations  the  formation  of  friendships  at  the 
University  as  true  and  as  lasting  as  their  own1. 

At  Padua  there  is  a  great  sculptured  monument  to  Finch  in 
the  "  Aula  Magna "  (PI.  xvii.).  The  star  on  the  chevron,  not 
being  part  of  the  Finch  arms  (argent  a  chevron  between  three 
griffins  segreant  sable),  probably  represents  a  mullet  for  the 
mark  of  cadency  of  the  third  son.  If  Finch  was  not  a  third 
son,  the  star  must  be  an  augmentation  either  from  Charles  II. 
or  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  Latin  inscription 
below  it  is  curious,  as  containing  a  piece  of  slang,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  I  owe  to  Professor  Ferraris,  Rector  Magnificus. 
The  site  of  the  present  University  Buildings  at  Padua  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  "  Albergo  del  Biie,"  Hospitium  Bwris. 
Thus  the  University  is  commonly  called  "  II  Bue,"  or  in  dialect, 
"II  B6,"  and  the  words  "Bove  lsetante  eodem  gemente"  are 
equivalent  to  "  Universitate  laetante  e&dem  gemente." 

There  are  in  the  Aula  Magna  three  small  monuments,  all 
alike,  to  Baines  (PI.  xviii.).  According  to  the  authority  of  the 
arms  in  Christ's  College,  and  according  to  Gwillim's  Heraldry, 
the  arms  of  Baines  are  incorrect  at  Padua,  for  it  should  be 

1  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  Art  Sir  John  Finch ;  see  also  Art  Sir  T.  Baines. 
The  monument  to  Finch  and  Baines  in  Christ's  College  Chapel  is  described 
in  The  Architectural  History  qf  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  208,  where  the  inscription,  written  by  their  tutor,  Dr  Henry 
More,  is  also  given,  p.  231. 
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"sable  two  bones  cross-wise  argent."  The  monuments  at 
Padua  represent  in  fact  the  arms  of  Newton,  who  bore  "  sable 
two  bones  saltire-wise  argent."  The  monuments  at  Padua 
have  been  restored  at  the  expense  of  Dr  Peile,  Master  of 
Christ's  College. 

The  Rector  Magnificus, — of  whose  boundless  hospitality 
and  kindness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  professors  at  Padua,  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly, — has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  English  and  Scotch  Students  whose 
armorial  monuments  have  at  one  time  existed,  or  still  exist, 
in  their  University. 

The  extraordinary  form  of  some  of  the  names  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  dictated  to  the  "  cancellieri  e  bidelli " 
of  the  University.  I  have  appended  conjectural  emendations 
in  parentheses  after  some  of  the  names,  but  I  am  unable  to 
interpret  Fingiamus,  Winsidnus,  Torchmarius,  Daulinus,  Stahle, 
Lesiaeus  and  Synsertius. 

List  of  one  hundred  English  and  Scotch  Students  to  whom 
monuments  were  erected  at  Padua. 


Angli. 


Bobertus  Poyntz 

Hannibal  Cornaceus,  Capelanus 

(Cornish) 
Antonius  Hammondus 
Johannes  Paytonus 
Guillelmus  Harvaeus 
Johannes  Fingiamus 
Thomas  Winsidnus 
Georgius  Rocke 
Johannes  Haurius 
(Hoare) 
Richardus  Lumleyo 
Franci8cus  Willobaeus 
Thomas  Turnerus 
Thomas  Cormuel 

(Cromwell) 


Carolus  Rich 
Rubertus  Floide 
Thomas  Cerdeman 
(Cardman) 
Ouillielmus  Leet 

Tonnelius 
(Townley) 
Henricus  Peyton 
Eduardus  Cholmel  Eyres 

(Cholmley-Eyre) 
Thomas  Payton 
Isaak  Wak,  Eques  et  Magnse 

Britanniae  Legatus 
Riccardus  Willobaeus 
Thomas  Westby 
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Franciscus  Houst 

(Hoete) 
Henricus  Stamley 
(Stanley) 
Robertas  Eild 

(Kidd) 
Levinus  Fludd 

(Flood) 
Ricbardus  London 
Thomas  Brandon 
Johannes  Brahamus 

Bercheriensis  a  Windesora 
Guillielmus  Pound 
Riccardus  Qibbon 
Thomas  Buckenbam 
Georgius  Rogers 
Riccardus  Harris 
Johannes  Abdy 
Gualterus  Wilsford 
Johannes  Frewen 
Guillelmus  Langhan 

(Langham) 
Georgius  Waksmanus 
Franciscus  Pavi 

(Power) 
Alexander  Bolani 

(Boland) 

Blaxius  Torchmarius 
Zaccarias  Brandis 
Thomas  Segetus 
Johannes  Cragius 
Nioolaus  Harus 
Robertus  Cansfelde 
Antonius  Introrshe 
(M'Intosh) 


Petrus  Vavasour 
Robertus  Henckman 
Thomas  Browne 
Henricus  Tichborn 
Thomas  Baioes 
Johannes  Finckius 
•    Thomas  Lawrence 
Thomas  Harpour 
Jacobus  Paravicinus 
Guillielmus  Stokebam 
Thomas  Morus 
Petrus  Balle 
Gabriel  Onifeil 

(Honeyfield) 
Carolus  Willougby 
Robertus  Swale 
Thomas  Short 
Johannes  Constable 
Ezechiel  Tanner 
Georgius  Summachius 
(Shoemaker) 
Alexander  Cranston 
Thomas  Palmer 
Daniel  Kearny 
Odoardus  Rooper 
Johannes  Touneley 
Robertus  Napeirus 

Scoti. 

Guillielmus  Lesiaeus 
Arrigus  Erksen 

(Erskine) 
Bernardus  Brun 
Robertus  BodiuB 

(Brodie) 
Thomas  Somervellius 
Henricus  Humberstonus 
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Johannes  Ereckin 
Henricus  Syentonus 
Henricus  Lyndesagus 
Robertus  Daulinus 
Alexander  Falconarius 
Johannes  Synsertius 
Quillielmus  Cranstonus 
Thomas  Forbes 
Johannes  Meneus 


David  Dickson 
Jacobus  Borthwo 


(Borthwick) 


Guillielmus  Stahle 
Robertus  Bannerman 
Josephus  Bannerman 
Patricius  Chalmer 
Guillielmus  Neighbour 
Johannes  Wantsonus 


(Menzies) 
Jacobus  Murray 


(Watson) 
Henricus  Leith. 


Mr  Mulunqer  said  that  in  the  books  of  the  University  of  Padua  it  was 
at  one  time  customary  to  note  any  physical  peculiarities  in  the  students,  in 
order  to  make  identification  more  easy ;  "  He  has  a  little  star  under  his 
eye,"  or  "  The  tip  of  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  is  gone,"  and  so  on. 


On  the  first  and  other  early  Cambridge 
Newspapers. 

In  the-course  of  my  work  on  Cambridge  books  and  pamphlets, 
I  have  naturally  been  led  to  investigate  the  Newspapers  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  printed  here.  A  few  notes  on 
this  subject  may  be  welcome  to  the  Society.  The  newspapers 
in  question  are  the  following : 

1.  "The  Cambridge  Journal  and  Flying  Post,"  17441  amalgamated 


3.  "  The  Cambridge  Intelligencer,1*  1793—1803. 

4.  "The  Cambridge  Independent  Press,"  1807  (or  1813 ?). 

The  first  number  of  the  first  Cambridge  newspaper  The 
Cambridge  Journal  and  Flying  Post  appeared  in  1744.  Before 
that  date  many  provincial  towns  had  established  newspapers, 


Mr  R.  Bowes  made  the  following  communication  : 


2.   «  The  Cambridge  Chronicle/'  1762 


1767. 
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♦Worcester 

1690 

Winchester 

♦Stamford 

1695 

Chester 

Norwich  . 

1706 

♦Gloucester 

♦Nottingham 

1710 

♦Reading  . 

^Newcastle 

1711 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

1712 

Chelmsford 

♦Hereford  . 

1713 

♦Coventry  . 

Salisbury  . 

1715 

♦Derby  . 

York 

1715 

♦Sherborne 

♦Canterbury 

1717 

♦Yeovil 

Exeter 

1718 

♦Birmingham 

♦Leeds 

1718 

♦Bath 

♦Ipswich  . 

1720 

Bristol 

♦Northampton  . 

1720 

Cambridge 

1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1730 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1737 
1737 
1741 
1742 
1744 
1744 

And  in  Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1894  there 
are  20  provincial  newspapers  (17  of  them  marked  *  in  the 
above  list)  still  in  existence  that  were  established  before  1751, 
and  31  more  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  many  important  towns  are  not  included  in  the  above  list, 
and  it  is  said1  of  the  first  Leicester  paper  that  it  was  sent 
to  be  printed  in  London,  and  that  in  1752,  being  badly  off 
for  "  copy,"  the  editor  printed  a  portion  of  the  Bible  week  by 
week,  getting  as  far  as  the  10th  chapter  of  Exodus  before  more 
recent  matter  was  found  to  fill  its  columns.-  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Norwich  no  less  than  five  newspapers  were  issued 
between  1706  and  1723. 

The  printers  of  the  Cambridge  Journal  were  Robert  Walker 
and  Thomas  James,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  London 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  it1.  Nichols  says  that  the 
printers  issued  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
and  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  rate  of  one  sheet 
a  week  to  help  the  sale  of  the  newspaper. 

The  two  books  thus  described  are : 

1.  Jacob  Hooper's  "  Impartial  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars 
in  England,  daring  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  faithfully  collected  from 
Clarendon,  Burnet,  Echard,  Rushworth,  and  others"  [c  1747-50}  An 
advertisement  appears  in  No.  239,  Apr.  15,  1749. — Completion  of  Part  I.  of 

1  Andrews,  History  qf  British  Journalism,  1859,  i.  p.  273. 
*  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  762. 
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Rebellion,  and  till  2nd  is  ready  will  print  on  4th  page  "That  Curious 
Novel,  which  is  a  story  founded  on  truth,"  entitled  "The  Unfortunate 
Duchess :  or  the  Lucky  Gamester." 

2.   Conyers  Harrison's  "  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Anne." 

The  following  notice  appears  in  No.  68,  January  4, 1746 : 

"  The  customers  of  this  paper  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  through 
an  unforeseen  accident  the  cut  of  the  effigies  of  Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain, 
which  was  to  have  been  deliver'd  with  this  number,  cannot  be  given  till 
next  week ;  at  which  time  that  cut,  also  another  of  the  effigies  of  Prince 
Eugene  will  be  delivered ;  and  the  two  succeeding  weeks  will  be  delivered 
the  effigies  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Ormond ;  immediately  after 
which  we  shall  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  half-sheets  of  letter-press,  and 
continue  to  deliver  one  half-sheet  every  week  till  the  Life  and  Reign  of  her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Anne  is  completed." 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  printers  of  the  Joivrncti,  the 
University  Printers  had  possessed  a  monopoly  in  Cambridge 
under  the  letters  patent  of  July  20,  1534,  "to  appoint  three 
stationers  and  printers  or  sellers  of  books,  residing  within  the 
University/'  and  the  year  1744  is  therefore  the  first  in  which 
any  printer  who  did  not  receive  his  appointment  from  the 
University  is  known  to  have  been  established  in  Cambridge. 

The  earliest  number  of  the  Journal  that  I  have  seen  is  in 
the  volume  for  1746  in  the  British  Museum,  namely  No.  68 
for  January  4 ;  and  the  only  specimens  I  know  of  in  Cambridge 
are  those  contained  in  two  volumes  in  the  University  Library 
(Syn.  2,  74,  1—2).  The  first  volume  contains  No.  157,  Sept. 
19,  1747,  to  No.  313,  Sept.  15,  1750.  The  second  volume 
contains  only  9  numbers,  the  first  being  No.  1040,  Sept.  1, 1764, 
and  the  last  No.  1,  138,  July  19,  1766.  The  paper  consists  of 
4  pages :  the  numbers  in  the  first  volume  have  three  columns 
on  a  page,  each  measuring  14}  by  3£  inches;  those  in  the 
second  volume  4  columns  on  a  page,  each  measuring  15}  by 
2}  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  first  volume  are  described  as 
printed  "at  the  New  Printing  Office  in  Cambridge,  by 
R  Walker  and  T.  James,  next  the  Theatre  Coffee  House;" 
those  in  the  second  volume,  "  by  Sarah  James,  near  the  Senate- 
House  in  Cambridge,  where  all  sorts  of  Printing  are  done,  either 
at  the  Letter  or  the  Rolling  Press."    The  word  u  Theatre " 

C.A.S.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  24 
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was  evidently  applied  to  the  Regent-House,  and  afterwards 
for  a  time  to  the  Senate-House.  The  Printing  Office  of  the 
Journal  was  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Trinity  Street,  nearly 
opposite  to  Mr  Hattersley's,  used  as  the  Porter's  Lodge  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College  until  the  Waterhouse  Court 
was  built,  next  to  it  on  the  south  being  the  Old  "Theatre 
Coffee  House/'  and  beyond  a  corner  house  formerly  called 
"  The  Hand  and  Sword "  which  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
was  occupied  by  Edward  York,  a  silversmith1. 

Thomas  James  died  in  1758,  and  was  buried  in  St  Michael's 
churchyard,  31  October  of  that  year. 

The  Journal  continued  to  exist  till  the  end  of  1766,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle 
and  incorporated  with  that  paper  from  the  beginning  of  1767. 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  September  1, 1764  there 
is  a  note  by  Mrs  James,  the  Proprietor,  complaining  of  false 
reports  having  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  sale  had 
greatly  fallen  off,  "  Supposed  by  ill-designing  and  ungrateful 
persons  in  order  to  enhance  their  own  property."  Among 
other  particulars  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  600  copies  are 
sent  weekly  to  one  town  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  "besides 
there  are  seven  men,  at  a  great  expense,  who  convey  this  paper 
through  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Nottingham,  Derby 
and  part  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex,  it  is  also  by  post 
conveyed  to  London  and  Westminster,  and  into  the  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  York."  This  mode  of  selling  the  paper  must 
have  been  very  costly,  but  from  the  advertisements  it  appears 
that  the  publishers  were  agents  for  the  sale  of  many  serial 
and  other  works  from  London,  some  of  these  being  published 
by  Robert  Walker,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  Journal ;  and 
also  for  the  sale  of  many  patent  medicines. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  paper  shows  that  it  bears 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  partly  to  Mr  W.  H.  Hattersley, 
and  partly  to  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  "  Hand  and  Sword  "  from  Trinity 
Hall  to  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  to  which  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  Bursar 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  kindly  gave  me  access. 
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little  resemblance  to  the  newspaper  of  to-day.  The  following 
note  that  appears  in  the  number  for  January  4, 1746,  explains 
how  the  paper  was  compiled : 

"  The  advises  inserted  in  this '  Journal '  are  collected  from  the  following 
papers,  viz.,  'Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Hague,  Leyden,  Brussels,  Paris  and 
London  Gazettes,*  the  ' Paris-a-la-main,'  'Daily  Advertiser/  ( Universal 
Spectator/  'Old  England  Journal/  'Craftsman/  'Westminster  Journal/ 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Newspapers,  and  Wye's,  Fox's  and  other  written 
letters,  besides  private  intelligences." 

There  are  no  original  articles,  the  contents  being  a  sum- 
mary of  general  news  brought  together  for  circulation  in  the 
country.  In  January,  1746,  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6  was 
still  going  on,  and  a  good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  "  Advices 
from  the  North,"  Annan,  Penrith,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle, 
Kendal,  etc. 

In  No.  157,  September  19, 1747,  there  is  much  space  given 
to  foreign  news — Vienna,  Stockholm,  Lyons,  Dresden,  Hague, 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  etc. — but  the  great  event  of  the  week  was  the 
surprise  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  its  surrender  to  the  French. 
There  are  items  of  news  from  London  and  from  several  country 
towns — Norwich,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  etc. — from  Scotland  (the 
election  of  Matthew  Stewart  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Edinburgh  in  succession  to  Colin  Maclaurin),  and  from  Ireland ; 
report  of  the  price  of  wheat  at  Hitchin,  Hertford  and  St 
Albans.  In  the  early  numbers  there  is  little  or  no  purely 
local  newa  As  the  Journal  was  neutral  in  politics — "  no  views 
of  any  kind  shall  ever  tempt  the  proprietors  to  go  into  the 
paths  of  party  abuse,  or  willingly  to  trespass  in  any  degree 
upon  decency  and  truth  " — and  as  it  had  no  competitor,  its  pages 
lack  a  feature  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  country  newspapers 
at  a  later  date. 

I  give  below  a  few  specimens  of  the  advertisements  that 
appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Journal,  1747 — 1750: 

Never  acted  there,  For  the  Yearly  Benefits  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Pearson,  By 
the  Norwich  Company  of  Comedians,  At  the  Theatre  in  Bury,  on  Monday 
the  5th  of  October,  will  be  presented,  a  Tragedy  call'd,  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  or  the  Conquest  of  France  by  the  English.   Written  originally  by 

24-2 
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Shakespear,  and  altered  by  Aaron  Hill,  Esq.,  Containing  the  Siege  and 
Taking  of  Harfleur  by  the  English.  The  memorable  Battle  of  Agincourt ; 
with  the  total  Overthrow  of  the  French  Army,  and  several  other  Historical 
Passages.  With  a  beautiful  new  Scene  of  a  Bridge  where  the  English  and 
French  Monarch*  had  a  famous  Interview.  The  whole  Play  will  be  deco- 
rated in  an  extraordinary  Manner.  To  which  will  be  added  a  Farce  call'd, 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  or  Merit  and  Virtue  Rewarded1. 

Newmarket  Cock-Fighting, 
A  Main  of  Cocks  to  be  fought  at  Newmarket,  between  the  Gentlemen 
of  Linton  and  the  Gentlemen  of  Newmarket,  to  shew  31  Cocks  on  each 
Side,  for  Two  Guineas  a  Battle,  and  Twenty  the  odd  Battle.  To  weigh  the 
30th  of  this  Instant  January,  and  to  fight  the  three  following  Days2. 

This  Day  is  publish'd,  (Price  64) 
With  a  humorous  Frontispiece,  representing  the  Struggle, 
A  Race  for  Canterbury,  or,  Lambeth  Ho !  A  Poem, 
describing  the  Contention  for  the  Metropolitan  See. 
Behold  four  B  ...  ops,  Tooth  and  Nail, 
Struggling  who  first  shall  Lambeth  hale. 
The  first  is  old,  yet  very  willing; 
The  second's  brave,  at  Rebel-killing; 
The  third  is  pious  good  and  just, 
And  worthy  of  so  great  a  Trust : 
The  fourth  strove  hard  to  gain  the  Point, 
And  stretched  every  Nerve  and  Joint; 
But  finding  that  his  Labour's  lost, 
He  says  hell  not  accept  the  Post 
Printed  for  B.  Dickenson,  Printseller  and  Publisher  against  the  India 
House  in  Leadenhall  Street8. 

Thomas  Topham,  Commonly  call'd  the  Strong-Man.  Intends  to  perform 
several  Feats  of  Strength,  On  Monday  next  from  Eleven  o'clock  to  One  in 
the  Afternoon,  at  the  old  Town  Hall,  opposite  the  Market  Hill,  Cambridge, 
Such  as  Twisting  a  Poker  round  his  Neck,  two  Inches  and  a  Quarter  in 
Circumference,  and  bending  one  over  his  bare  Left  Arm  three  Inches 
round ;  he  lifts  a  Table  six  Foot  long,  by  the  Strength  of  bis  Teeth,  with 
Half  a  Hundred  Weight  hanging  at  the  opposite  End ;  he  lays  his  head  on 
one  chair  and  his  Heels  on  another,  suffers  four  Men  to  stand  on  him,  and 
in  that  Position  by  the  Motion  of  his  Body,  heaves  them  up  and  down  ;  he 
also  rowls  up  a  Pewter  Dish,  hard  Metal,  seven  Pound  Weight  by  the 

1  No.  159,  for  October  3,  1747. 

*  No.  226,  for  January  14,  1749,  p.  3,  col.  3. 

*  No.  162,  October  24,  1747,  p.  3,  coL  3.  Archbishop  Potter  died 
October  10,  1747.  Thomas  Herring  was  nominated  October  27. 
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Strength  of  his  Fingers ;  and  with  one  Hand  gripeg  a  Pewter  Quart  Pot 
both  Sides  together ;  he  breaks  a  Rope  that  will  bear  the  Draught  of  a 
Horse.  He  will  sing  the  Song,  Blow  Boreas,  &c.  Note,  He  will  perform 
but  once.  Bach  Penon  to  pay  One  Shilling.  He  has  perform'd  three 
Times  in  this  University,  the  last,  nine  Tears  since,  with  Applause  and 
generous  Encouragement1. 

This  is  to  acquaint  the  Publick, 
That  on  Monday  next  in  the  Afternoon,  the  Great  Muscovy  Bear 
will  be  Baited  at  the  Wrestlers-Inn  in  the  Petty  Cury,  Cambridge. 
P.S.  The  said  Bear  will  exhibit  many  extraordinary 

Performances  Dec  2.  1749. 
The  whole  Entertainment  will  conclude  with  a  Scene 
worthy  Observations  of  the  curious1. 

Oxford,  January  9.  1750. 
On  the  last  Day  of  this  Instant  will  be  published,  Price  Sixpence, 
The  First  Number  of  The  Student,  or  the  Oxford  Monthly  Miscellany, 
Printed  at  Oxford ;  and  sold  by  J.  Newbery  in  St  Paul's  Church-Yard, 
London,  J.  Barret  at  Oxford,  and  by  all  the  Country  Booksellers.  This 
will  consist  of  various  Originals  in  Prose  and  Verse,  in  all  Branches  of 
Literature. 

The  Publick  may  be  assured  that  nothing  will  be  inserted  offensive  to 
Religion  or  Good  Manners :  And  as  the  whole  Scope  of  our  Design  is  only 
to  promote  Learning  in  general,  all  Party  Disputes  and  personal  Reflec- 
tions will  be  carefully  avoided.  Nor  shall  we  knowingly  publish  anything 
that  has  been  printed  before,  or  without  the  Consent  of  the  respective 
Authors;  for  the  One  we  consider  as  a  Fraud  on  the  Publick,  and  the 
Other  an  Invasion  of  private  Property.  The  Learned  therefore  in  general, 
and  particularly  those  of  our  Sister  University,  are  invited  to  contribute 
towards  supporting  a  Work  of  so  useful  aud  elegant  a  Nature*. 

Good  Education  for  Youth  at  a  cheap  Rata 
The  Rev.  Mr  James  Farrer,  Vicar  of  Brignall,  in  the  County  of  York, 
two  miles  from  Barnard-Castle,  and  seven,  from  Richmond,  Teaches  Young 
Gentlemen  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  in  all  its 
Branches;  Navigation,  Geography  &c  and  decently  accommodates  them 
with  Boarding,  Cloathes,  and  other  Necessaries,  at  Twelve  Pounds  a  Year 
(Wigs  excepted). 

The  Situation  of  the  Place  is  very  Healthy,  and  particular  Care  will  be 
taken  by  the  said  Mr  Farrer,  to  instruct  the  young  Gentlemen  in  their 
Learning  to  the  Satisfaction  of  their  Friends. 

1  No.  2.50.   July  1,  1749.   p.  3,  coL  3. 

2  No.  272.   December  2,  1749.   p.  3,  coL  a 

3  No.  279.   January  20, 1750.  p.  3,  col.  3. 
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For  farther  Particulars,  enquire  of  Mr  Hugh  Fairer,  Attorney  at  Law, 
in  Godmanchester;  or  of  Mr  James  Vinter,  at  the  George  Inn  in  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

N.B.  Mr  Fairer  proposes  to  be  at  the  George  Inn  in  Huntingdon,  in 
three  Weeks  time,  when  he  will  accompany  such  Boys  as  shall  be  ready  to 
go  to  his  School  in  Yorkshire1. 

The  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

The  first  number  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  appeared  on 
Saturday,  October  30,  1762,  or  18  years  after  the  Journal. 
The  price  was  twopence  halfpenny,  "  printed  by  T.  Fletcher 
and  F.  Hodson,  at  the  new  Printing  Office  on  Market  Hill/' 
In  No.  218,  for  December  27,  1766,  the  following  notice  of 
Mrs  James  appears : 

"  Sarah  James,  Printer  and  Stationer  near  the  Senate  House,  having 
on  account  of  her  ill  state  of  Health,  determined  to  retire  from  Business, 
has,  upon  a  valuable  Consideration,  assigned  over  the  Cambridge  Journal 
to  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Hodson,  on  the  Market- Hill ;  who  have  likewise 
purchased  her  whole  Stock  of  Printing  Materials,  Stationary  and  Public 
Medicines,  as  they  now  stand:  She  therefore  takes  this  Opportunity  of 
testifying  to  the  grateful  Sense  she  has  of  the  numerous  Favours  received 
from  the  Public,  and  (as  the  two  Cambridge  Papers  will  for  the  future  be 
united)  of  humbly  requesting  the  Continuance  of  them  to  Fletcher  and 
Hodson  aforesaid,  which  will  be  esteemed  an  additional  Obligation,  and 
thankfully  acknowledged,  by  Their  most  humble  Servant,  Sarah  James." 

The  number  of  the  following  week,  No.  219,  January  3, 
1767,  appeared  as  The  Cambridge  Chronicle  and  Journal, 
printed  by  T.  Fletcher  and  F.  Hodson  at  their  offices  on  the 
Market  Hill  and  near  the  Senate-House,  and  under  this  title  it 
appears  to  the  present  day.  In  1778  the  name  of  F.  Hodson 
alone  appears  as  printer,  and  by  his  son  James  the  name  of 
Hodson  was  associated  with  the  paper  till  1837. 

The  Cambridge  Intelligencer. 

On  Saturday,  July  20,  1793,  appeared  the  first  number  of 
the  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  price  threepence-half-penny.  The 
paper  was  edited  by  Benjamin  Flower,  and  printed  by  him  at 

1  No.  280.   January  27,  1750.   p.  3,  coL  2» 
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the  printing  office  in  Bridge  Street  It  contains  reports  of 
public  events  at  home  and  abroad,  including  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  with  original  articles  commenting  freely  on  public 
men  and  current  events.  Dr  Garnett,  in  the  article  on  Flower 
in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  says  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, "It  was  almost  the  only  provincial  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom  which  denounced  the  war  with  France  as  '  absurd  and 
wicked/  and  advocated  the  removal  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Dissenters  on  the  broad  grounds  of  religious  liberty."  Coleridge, 
who  came  up  to  Jesus  in  1794,  contributed  several  short  poems, 
some  while  he  was  in  residence,  and  others  after  he  had  left 

In  May,  1799,  Flower  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  Bishop  of  Llandaif  (Watson), 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  Newgate 
and  a  fine  of  £100.  He  was  afterwards  brought  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  habeas  corpus  with  a  view  to  his 
being  discharged,  but  the  application  was  not  successful 

The  following  is  the  article  in  question  : 

"The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  made  a  fine  speech  in  support  of  the 
minister's  plan  of  anion.  The  brief  history  for  a  few  years  past  of  this 
( humble  retired  Churchman,'  as  he  modestly  terms  himself,  is  curious. 
For  some  time  he  was  an  opposer  of  the  minister:  finding  that  was  not  the 
way  to  preferment,  he  suddenly  became  an  alarmist,  then  applied  to  Mr 
Pitt  for  further  preferment  (this  our  readers  may  depend  upon  for  a  fact), 
and  has  since  supported  his  measures.  The  Minister,  however,  has  not  yet 
thought  the  Bight  Reverend  time-server  and  apostate  worth  paying,  and 
he  remains  in  the  Church— In  statu  quo,  the  'humble'  Bishop  of  Llandaff; 
with  a  living,  and  what  is  nearly  a  sinecure  in  the  University — the  Begins 
Professorship  of  Divinity.  The  public  will  doubtless  give  him  all  the  credit 
for  his  sentiments  he  deserves." 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Bishop's  absence.  On  hearing  of  it  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
Lord  Grenville : 

"  Calgarth  Park,  Kendal, 

"May  10th,  1799. 

"  My  Lord,— I  yesterday  learned  from  the  newspapers  what  has  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  Mr  Flower.  I  am  sensible  that  your 
lordship  has  taken  up  this  matter  from  your  great  attention  to  the  public 
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service ;  yet  I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  the  liberty  of  returning  you  my 
thanks  for  the  protection  which  you  have  thereby  afforded  to  myself, 

"  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  the  person  and  character  of  Mr  Flower,  and 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  his  offence ;  I  cannot  therefore,  with 
propriety,  interfere  in  soliciting  a  mitigation  of  punishment;  but  if  any 
application  should  be  made  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  I  will  trouble 
your  Lordship  to  say,  that  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  as  an  individual,  will  feel 
much  more  satisfaction  in  forgiving  the  man's  malignity  than  in  avenging  it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

"R.  Llandaff." 

The  paper  was  conducted  by  others  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and  he  returned  to  the  management  after  regaining  his 
freedom,  but  it  came  to  an  end,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter 
printed  below,  in  the  year  1803,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  living  as  a  printer  at  Harlow.  The  latest  number  I  have 
seen  is  that  for  April  16,  1803,  on  which  an  increase  of  price 
is  given  thus : 

Price  in  1793     .   .   .   ttd.  1  D  .  a. 
Taxed  by  Mr  Pitt  . 

Flower  left  two  daughters :  Eliza,  a  musical  composer,  and 
Sarah  Flower  Adams,  a  poet,  author,  among  other  hymns,  of 
*  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 

The  great  increase  from  time  to  time  of  the  Newspaper 
Tax  is  shown  by  the  price  of  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle  *  at 
different  dates  : 

d.  d. 
1762  (No.  1)2$  18)2  6$ 

1789  1815  7 

1794  4  1836  4$ 

1797  6 

The  following  letter  shows  the  effect  of  the  increase  of 
price  on  the  circulation,  and  the  year  in  which  the  Intelligencer 
came  to  an  end  : 

"THE  CAMBRIDGE  INTELLIGENCER." 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Independent  Frets.] 

Sia, — I  have  a  file  of  this  newspaper  which  extends  to  No.  517,  Satur- 
day, June  18,  1803.   This  appears  to  have  been  the  final  number,  as  it 
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contains  a  rather  lengthy  valedictory  address  by  the  "  Editor,  Proprietor, 
and  Printer/'  in  which  he  states  that  in  the  four  years  op  to  the  imposition 
by  Pitt  of  the  additional  tax  of  lJ<L  (July,  1797),  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  had  increased  from  500  to  2,700  copies.  The  extra  tax  reduced  the 
circulation  one-third,  and  it  subsequently  declined  to  1,350. 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  long  letter  of  Benjamin  Flower's,  written 
"From  my  doltful  prison"  (as  the  old  Puritans  used  to  write)  "in  New- 
gate, August  3,  1799,"  and  addressed  to  the  Re?.  E.  K.  Fordham,  of 
RoyBton. — Yours, 

HERBERT  GEORGE  FORDHAM. 

Odsey,  March  23, 1894. 

The  Cambridge  Independent  Press. 

The  newspaper  now  called  the  Cambridge  Independent 
Press  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  1807,  but  the  earliest 
number  that  I  have  seen,  for  January  7, 1815,  is  called  No.  68, 
which  would  carry  the  date  of  No.  1  back  only  to  September, 
1813.    The  title  of  the  paper  on  that  number  is : 

"The  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Peterborough  Gazette,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire General  Advertiser." 

It  was  printed  in  London,  the  imprint  in  No.  81,  for  April  8, 
1815,  being:  "Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  Jones,  Hatfield, 
Twigg  and  Co.,  by  Hatfield  and  Twigg,  Great  New  Street ; " 
and  in  the  same  number  (81)  appears  the  following  note : — 

"  We  shall  also  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  us  by  part 
of  our  proprietors  being  owners  of  an  extensive  printing  establishment  in 
London,  to  give  extracts  from  the  different  periodical  and  other  works 
that  may  be  published  from  their  office." 

It  was  published  in  January,  1815,  at  Huntingdon,  "by 
and  for  Q.  E.  Jones,  W.  Hatfield,  and  T.  Lovell,  early  every 
Saturday  morning,"  and  to  all  appearance  was  edited  and 
managed  there  for  many  years. 

On  June  3, 1815,  the  name  of  Cambridge  was  added  to  the 
title  page  between  Bedford  and  Peterborough,  and  at  a  later 
date  Hertford  was  added  also.  But  it  continued  to  be  printed 
in  London  till  March  13, 1819,  when  the  imprint  is :  "  Printed 
by  W.  Hatfield,  Market  Hill,  and  published  by  T.  Newby, 
Bene't  Street,  Cambridge."  The  number  (288)  for  May  8, 1819, 
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appeared  with  woodcuts  of  King's  College  Chapel  and  of  Ely 
Cathedral  at  each  end  of  the  title,  and  these  continued  till 
August  18,  1820.  But  the  paper  did  not  take  its  present  title 
of  the  Cambridge  Independent  Press  till  May  11,  1839. 

Printed  in  London  for  circulation  in  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Peterborough,  and  afterwards  in  Cambridge  and  Hertford,  it 
was  only  gradually  that  it  became  a  Cambridge  local  paper. 

The  following  appears  in  The  Huntingdon,  Bedford  and 
Peterborough  Gazette  and  Cambridge  Independent  Press  for 
Saturday,  August  26,  1837  : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
WBSTON  HATFIELD, 
Aged  4a 

Twenty  Years  Editor  of  the  "Cambridge  Independent  Press,"  and  who — 
after  having  unsuspectingly  become  the  political  representative  of  the 
Reformers  of  his  native  and  adjoining  counties ;  courageously  fought  their 
battles — thro'  evil  and  thro'  good  report — with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
all  possible  good,  calculated  to  benefit  and  enlighten  his  fellow-man,  and 
enfranchise  his  brother  citizens — died  on  the  18th  August,  [1837]  at  Hun- 
tingdon, the  place  of  his  birth,  of  a  broken  heart 


Monday,  April  23,  1894. 

F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced : 

Lady  Paget,  Cambridge. 

General  Meredith  Bead,  F.S.A. 

Mr  A.  C.  Haddon,  of  Christ's  College,  gave  a  lecture, 
illustrated  by  lantern-slides : 

On  the  Ethnography  and  Archaeology  of  the 
Aran  Islands,  County  Galway1. 

1  This  paper  has  been  printed  in  Proceeding*  qf  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  (3)  n.  1893,  pp»  768—830.   Plates  xxii— xxiv. 
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Monday,  May  7,  1894. 

F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair.  QJ 
Mr  J.  W.  Clark  made  the  following  communication : 

On  Ancient  Libraries:  (I)  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury; (2)  Citeaux,  Clairvaux;  (3)  Zutphen, 
Enkhuizen. 

L   The  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  preservation  of  litera- 
ture during  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  was  due,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  Monastic  Orders.  In  the  matter  of  books  they  were 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Books  were  written  and  illumi- 
nated in  their  Scriptoria,  and  preserved  in  their  Libraries, 
partly  to  be  used  by  the  more  studious  brethren  of  the  house, 
partly  to  be  consulted  by  those  who  came  with  proper  cre- 
dentials, or  even  to  be  lent  on  the  deposit  of  a  sufficient  security. 

The  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  both  here  at  the 
Reformation  and  in  France  at  the  Revolution,  was  so  complete, 
that  the  reconstruction  of  these  libraries,  which  admittedly 
existed  in  nearly  every  house,  whether  small  or  great,  becomes 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  I  believe,  however,  that 
much  may  be  done  in  this  direction ;  and  that  when  it  is  done, 
we  shall  find  that  the  rules  ^nd  arrangements  of  monastic 
libraries  were  adopted,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  for 
those  of  the  colleges  at  both  Universities. 

When  monasteries  were  first  founded,  the  few  books  which 
the  community  possessed  were  probably  kept  in  the  church; 
and  subsequently,  in  presses  in  the  cloister,  where  the  brethren, 
even  in  our  climate,  passed  many  hours  of  each  day  in  study. 
An  account  of  this  arrangement  has  been  preserved  in  The 
Rites  of  Durham,  but  the  passage  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
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not  quote  it  here1.  As  time  went  on,  some  protection  against 
the  weather  was  provided  by  glazing  the  cloister-arcades,  and 
by  allowing  the  older  monks  at  least  to  occupy  small  wooden 
enclosures,  called  "carrells,"  or  "carols,"  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  reader  and  his  book. 

So  far  as  my  researches  have  as  yet  proceeded  I  conceive 
that  presses  in  the  cloister  were  found  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  most  monastic  libraries  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  century.  Then,  however,  it 
became  necessary,  in  many  monasteries,  to  build  a  special  room 
for  those  books  that  were  not  required  in  the  cloister.  The 
old  system  was  not  abandoned;  the  cloister  was  still  used 
as  the  habitual  place  for  study  down  to  the  Dissolution ;  but, 
if  Durham  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  what  went  on  elsewhere, 
brethren  might  read  in  the  library  as  well,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  do  so. 

As  this  increase  in  the  number  of  books  had  not  been 
contemplated  by  those  who  devised  the  plan  of  the  houses 
of  any  Order,  no  space  had  been  left  on  which  a  library  could 
be  built ;  and  therefore,  it  had  usually  to  be  placed  over  some 
existing  structure.  At  Durham,  for  instance,  it  was  placed 
over  the  parlour3  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept;  at  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  as  I 
am  going  to  explain,  over  the  Prior's  Chapel. 

I  am  induced  to  attempt  the  reconstruction  of  this  library 
because,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  I  have  come  across  a  very 
curious  document,  which  gives  sufficient  data  for  the  purpose. 
This  I  shall  shortly  describe.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  will 
give  the  history  of  the  building,  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

1  Rites,  p.  70.  The  practice  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from 
the  Voyage  Litteraire,  ed,  1717,  i.  297.   The  learned  Fathers  who  wrote  it 
were  visiting  Cruaa,  a  Benedictine  Abbey  on  the  Rhone,  in  1710:  "On 
voit  encore  dans  l'6glise  I'armoire  ou  on  enfennoit  les  livres,  contre  la 
coutume  des  autres  monast&res  de  l'ordre,  qui  avoient  cette  armoire  dans 
le  clottre.   On  y  lit  ces  vers  d'un  caractdre  qui  pent  avoir  cinq  cent  ans: 
Pastor  jejunat  qui  libros  non  coadunat 
Nec  panem  prabet  subjectis  quern  dare  debet,"  [etc.]. 
1  Rite*,  p.  44. 
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Professor  Willis,  writing  in  1869  \  tells  us  that 

Roger  de  S.  Rlphege,  Prior  from  1258  to  1263,  completed  a  chapel 
between  the  Dormitory  and  Infirmary.... The  style  of  its  substructure 
shews  that  it  was  begun  by  his  predecessor.... [It]  is  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Infirmary  cloister,  between  the  Lavatory  tower  and  Infirmary. 
Its  floor  was  on  the  level  of  the  upper  gallery,  and  was  sustained  by  an 
open  vaulted  ambulatory  below.  This  replaced  the  portion  of  the  original 
south  alley  [of  the  cloister]  which  occupied... that  position... But,  as  this 
new  substructure  was  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  the  old  one,  the  chapel 
was  obtruded  into  the  small  cloister-garth,  so  as  to  cover  part  of  the 
facade  of  the  Infirmary  Hall,  diminish  the  already  limited  area,  and 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  itB  form. 

Next,  after  describing  the  architecture  of  the  chapel,  he 
adds: 

The  vault.. .which  sustained  the  pavement  of  the  chapel,  and  rested  on 
four  piers  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  chapel  was  pulled  down  to  the  level  of 
its  floor.... No  trace  of  the  original  architecture  of  the  chapel  itself  has 
been  left,  with  the  exception  of  the  Early  English  western  door,  which 
opens  into  the  gallery  at  the  angle  between  its  west  and  south  branches, 
close  to  the  Lavatory  tower.  But  the  style  of  the  whole  must,  by  its  date, 
have  been  late  Early  English3. 

For  the  construction  of  a  library  over  this  chapel  we  have 
the  following  particulars.  But,  before  recording  them,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  monastery  possessed  a  considerable 
collection  of  books  from  very  early  times,  which  had  increased 
so  largely  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the 
catalogue  made  by  Henry  de  Estria,  Prior  1285 — 1331,  records 
the  titles  of  nearly  three  thousand  works,  bound  in  six  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  volumes8.  The  place,  or  places,  in  which 
this  large  collection  was  bestowed,  have  not  been  recorded. 
Next,  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  works  accomplished  by 
Thomas  Chillenden  (Prior  1390— 1411)—  whom  Leland  calls 

1  Architectural  HUtory  of  the  Conventual  Building*  of  the  Monastery 
of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury,  8vo,  1869,  pi  65. 
»  Ibid.  p.  66. 

*  This  catalogue,  preserved  among  the  uss  Cotton  (Galba,  E.  iv.)  in 
the  British  Museum,  has  been  printed  in  full  in  Memoir*  of  Libraries, 
by  E.  Edwards,  8vo,  Lond.  1859,  i.  122—235. 
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"The  greatest  builder  of  a  Prior  that  ever  was  in  Christes 
chirche" — ,  and  whose  energy  seems  to  have  made  itself  felt 
in  every  department  of  his  monastery — the  books  that  he 
caused  "  to  be  written  and  acquired  "  are  enumerated1.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  library  of  the  convent  was 
largely  increased  during  his  term  of  office.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence a  separate  room  to  contain  the  whole  collection  was 
required,  and  Henry  Chicheley,  who  became  Archbishop  in 
1414,  three  years  after  Chittenden's  death,  "having  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  repair  of  the  library  of  his  church 
enriched  it  with  numerous  volumes  of  great  value1."  The 
position  of  this  library  is  fixed  by  the  next  piece  of  history,  for 
we  are  told  that  William  Sellyng  (Prior  1472—1494) 

adorned  the  library  over  the  Prior's  Chapel  with  beautiful  wainscot, 
and  also  furnished  it  with  certain  volumes  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those 
addicted  to  study,  whom  he  zealously  and  generously  encouraged  and 
patronised.  Further,  he  caused  the  south  alley  of  the  cloister  to  be 
glased  for  the  use  of  studious  brethren,  and  constructed  there  very 
convenient  framed  contrivances  (tortus),  which  are  now-a-days  called 
carols8. 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  Godwin  may  either  mean 
that  Chillenden  built  a  new  room  to  contain  books,  or  that 
he  improved  an  existing  one;  but  the  account  of  Sellyng's 
works  proves  that  by  his  time  the  books  had  been  bestowed 
above  the  Prior's  Chapel.    Somner,  who  wrote  in  1640,  before 

1  Willis,  ut  supra,  pp.  187,  189. 

*  Godwin,  ed.  Richardson,  i.  126.  Magnam  deinde  peconiam  cum 
impendisset  in  reparatione  Bibliothec®  Ecclesiae  suae,  eandem  libris  quam 
plurimis  iisque  prastantissiniis  instruxit 

•  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  145.  Librarian!  etiam  supra  Capellam  Prions  aitu- 
atam  perpulcra  cselatura  adornavit,  quam  etiam  nonnnllis  libris  instaurari 
fecit,  ad  usum  maximd  literarum  studiis  deditorum,  quos  miro  studio  et 
beneTolentia  nutrivit  et  fovit  Australem  verd  partem  claostri  ad  usum 
studiosorum  oonfratrum  vitreari  fecit;  ac  ibidem  novo*  Textus  quos 
Carolos  ex  novo  yocamus  perdecentes  fecit  I  have  adopted  the  words 
"  framed  contrivances"  as  a  translation  of  "  textus,9  from  Professor  Willis, 
ut  supra,  p.  45.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  word  is  used  below  for 
a  bookshelf. 
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this  room  had  been  destroyed,  ascribes  its  original  construction 
to  Chicheley,  and  thus  describes  it : 

Over  this  Chapell  is  the  Church- Library... built... by  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley, and  borrowed  from  the  Chapell,  or  super-added  to  it ;  the  juniority  of 


10 


Scale 


feet 


Fio.  1.   Conjectural  plan  of  the  library  oyer  the  Prior's  Chapel  at 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 

the  work,  and  the  passage  to  it,  plainely  intimate  so  much.  It  was  by  the 
Founder  and  others  once  well  stored  with  Bookes,  but  in  man's  memory 
shamefully  robbed  and  spoiled  of  them  all ;  an  act  much  prejudicial!  and 
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very  injurious  both  to  Posterity  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Letters.  The 
piety  of  the  present  Churchmen  hath  begun  to  replenish  it,  and  may 
it  have  (what  it  well  deserves)  many  Benefactors,  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
faire  beginning ;  with  which  wish  I  leave  both  it  and  the  Chapefl1. 

This  library  stood  east  and  west,  and  of  course  must  have 
been  of  the  same  size  as  the  chapel  beneath  it,  namely, 
according  to  Professor  Willis,  62  feet  long  on  the  north  side, 
59  feet  long  on  the  south  side,  and  22  feet  broad.  The  door 
was  probably  at  the  south-west  corner,  at  the  head  of  a  staircase 
which  originally  led  only  to  the  chapel  beneath  it9. 

From  these  measurements  I  have  constructed  a  plan  of 
the  room  (fig.  1),  and  of  the  bookcases  which  I  am  about  to 
describe.  The  windows  are  of  course  imaginary,  but,  as  ex- 
plained by  Professor  Willis  in  his  essay  on  The  Library  in  the 
Architectural  History,  it  was  the  uniform  practice  in  medieval 
libraries  to  place  a  window  between  each  pair  of  bookcases. 
The  readers'  seats  were  in  front  of  the  windows,  the  bookcases 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall  between  them. 

I  now  pass  to  the  above-mentioned  document'.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  MS  volume,  now  the  property  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury,  composed  of  several  quires  of  paper 
stitched  into  a  parchment  cover.  They  once  belonged  to,  and 
were  probably  written  by,  brother  William  Ingram,  who  was 
custos  martirii  in  1503 ;  and  in  June  1511  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Pitancer.  The  accounts  and  memoranda  in  the 
book  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character.  The  part  which 
concerns  the  library  consists  of  a  note  of  the  books  which  were 
repaired  in  1508.    This  is  headed : 

Repairs  done  to  the  books  contained  in  the  library  over  the  chapel  of 
our  lord  the  Prior,  namely,  in  new  byndyng  and  bordyng  with  covers  and 
claspyng  and  chenyng,  together  with  sundry  books  of  the  gift  of  the 
aforesaid  Prior,  namely,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1508,  and  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  23*. 

1  Somner,  Antiquities  qf  Canterbury,  4to,  1640,  p.  174. 
*  Willis,  ut  supra,  pp.  65,  67. 

9  I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Mr  W.  H.  St  John  Hope,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  for  first  drawing  my  attention  to 
it ;  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  for  leave  to  use  it 

4  Reparaciones  facte  circa  libros  qui  continentur  in  libraria  supra 
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The  writer  goes  round  the  room,  beginning  at  the  west  end. 
He  proceeds  along  the  north  side,  and  returns  along  the  south 
side,  to  the  point  whence  he  started,  enumerating  on  his  way 
the  bookcases  and  their  shelves,  the  volumes  removed,  and, 
occasionally,  a  note  of  the  repairs  required.  For  my  present 
purpose  I  will  content  myself  with  his  account  of  a  single 
bookcase,  the  first  on  the  list  The  writer  begins  thus: 
"  From  the  upper  shelf  on  the  east  side  in  the  first  seat  (de 
superiori  textu  ex  orienti  parte  in  prima  (sic)  sedile1)"  Three 
volumes  are  enumerated.  "  From  the  lower  shelf  (de  inferiors 
textu)"  two  volumes.  "From  the  upper  shelf  on  the  other 
side  of  the  same  seat  (de  superiori  textu  ex  altera  parte  eiusdem 
sedilis)?  seven  volumes.  "  From  the  lower  shelf  (de  inferiori 
textu)"  five  volumes.  In  this  way  eight  seats, i.e. bookcases, are 
gone  through  on  this  side  of  the  room.  The  writer  next  turns 
his  attention  to  the  south  side,  and  goes  through  eight  more 
seats,  beginning  with :  "  From  the  east  side  of  the  upper  shelf 
on  the  south  side  (de  textu  superiori  ex  parte  australi  inczpiendo. 
In  parte  orientali)"  The  examination  was  evidently  thorough, 
and,  as  the  same  number  of  seats  is  enumerated  for  each  side 
of  the  room,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  all  were 
examined,  and  that  the  whole  number  in  the  library  was 
sixteen. 

The  passages  I  have  quoted  shew  that  each  of  these  book- 
cases had  an  upper  and  lower  shelf  on  each  side,  or,  in  other 
words,  each  would  be  made  of  two  strong  planks,  one  above  the 
other,  on  which  the  books  stood,  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
consulted  by  readers  on  each  side;  the  books  were  chained; 
and,  in  consequence,  there  must  have  been  a  desk,  presumably 
below  the  shelves  on  each  side;  and  a  seat  for  the  reader. 

capellam  domini  prions  videlicet  in  le  new  byndyng  and  bordyng  cum 
ooopertoriis  and  le  claspyng  and  chenyng  eciam  cam  diuersis  libris  ex 
dono  eiusdem  prions  videlicet  Anno  domini  M°  ccccc"  viy°  and  Anno 
Regni  Regis  henrici  vy°  xxiiL 

1  The  Latin  word  "sedile,"  or  its  English  equivalent  "seat,"  was 
commonly  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  a  bookcase.  In  France  the  words 
" banca"  or  " banc"  are  similarly  used. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  25 
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Those  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  in  the  bookcases  which  still 
exist  in  the  Library  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  (fig.  2),  which 


Fig.  2.   Bookcase,  desk,  and  seat  in  the  Library  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
(Lent  by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.) 


was  fitted  up  by  William  Reade,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1376 — 
1385.  They  are  6  feet  high,  7  feet  long,  2£  feet  broad,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  4  feet.  They  stand 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  in  the  spaces  between  each  pair  of 
windows,  the  seat  for  the  reader  being  similarly  placed  opposite 
the  window.  The  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Library  (fig.  1) 
shews  that  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  contain  eight  cases  on 
each  side,  of  the  same  size  as  those  at  Merton  College,  and  with 
the  same  interval  between  each  pair.  It  happens  also  that  the 
Merton  College  Library  is  20  feet  6  inches  wide,  or  only  6  inches 
wider  than  that  at  Canterbury,  so  that  the  cases  might  well 
have  been  of  the  same  length  in  the  two  rooms. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  3)  has  been  drawn  to 
shew  the  appearance  that  one  of  the  cases  at  Canterbury  pro- 
bably presented  when  full  of  books.    The  Merton  cases — which 
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I  have  already  fully  described  in  the  essay  on  The  Library  in 
the  Architectural  History1 — have  been  exactly  followed. 

Lastly,  let  us  now  consider  whether  the  library,  as  thus 
arranged,  would  have  had  sufficient  shelf-room  for  the  books 
which  the  convent  possessed. 


Fig.  3.   Sketch  of  the  probable  appearance  of  a  bookcase,  and  reader's  seat, 
in  the  Library  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 

Each  bookcase,  being  7  feet  long,  would  contain  28  feet  of 
shelving,  and  the  16  cases  a  total  of  448  feet.  The  catalogue 
of  1331  enumerates,  as  mentioned  above,  698  volumes,  or,  let 
us  say  for  convenience  of  calculation,  700;  but  the  number 
would  of  course  have  been  largely  increased  between  1331  and 
1508,  especially  after  the  invention  of  printing.  Let  us  assume 
that  it  had  been  doubled,  and  that  Brother  Ingram  had  to 
look  through  1400  volumes.  The  books  were  evidently  thick, 
because,  as  I  have  stated  already,  each  volume  in  Estria's 
catalogue  consisted  of  several  tracts  bound  together.    It  does 


1  Arch.  Hist,  ill  409,  440—442. 
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not,  however,  follow  that  the  later  volumes  would  he  as  thick 
as  the  older  ones,  and  an  average  of  three  inches  will,  I  should 
imagine,  be  amply  sufficient  On  this  computation  the  1400 
volumes  would  occupy  only  350  feet  of  shelving,  and  three 
cases  and  a  half  would  be  left  empty ;  but,  as  Brother  Ingram's 
notes  shew  that  this  was  not  the  case,  I  have  evidently  either 
understated  the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  or  not  allowed 
a  sufficient  thickness  for  those  of  the  older  collection.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  there  would  have  been  room  and  to 
spare  for  the  whole  number. 

I  hope  that  my  readers  will  feel  that  I  have  presented  to 
them  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  which  a  large 
conventual  library  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
probably  presented. 


II.    The  Cistercian  Monasteries  of  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux. 

The  Cistercian  Order  was  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  with  a  view  to  the  stricter  observance  of  the 
Rule  of  S.  Benedict.  The  brethren,  as  is  well  known,  made  a 
special  point  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth,  as  directed  in  the  48th  chapter  of 
the  Rule ;  "  for  then  are  they  truly  Monks,  when  they  live  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands,  as  did  our  fathers  and  the  Apostles." 
This  chapter,  however,  though  it  contains  the  above  words,  and 
is  headed  Be  opere  manuum  quotidiano,  is  mainly  concerned 
with  directions  for  daily  study.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
a  supply  of  books  was  provided  in  Cistercian  Houses  from  the 
earliest  times;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  particulars  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  two  parent  houses  of  Citeaux 
and  Clairvaux,  that  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
found  necessary  to  set  apart  a  special  room  to  contain  the 
books  of  the  convent 

The  storm  of  the  Revolution  fell  with  more  than  usual 
violence  on  Citeaux.  The  house  was  destroyed,  the  materials 
carried  off  or  sold,  the  books  and  muniments  dispersed.   A  few 
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of  the  latter  have  found  their  way  into  the  Archives  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dijon;  while  the  public  library  there 
can  boast  of  the  possession  of  312  mss,  together  with  the 
catalogue1  drawn  up  by  John  de  Cirey,  abbot  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

This  manuscript,  written  on  vellum,  in  double  columns, 
with  initial  letters  in  red  and  blue  alternately,  records  the  titles 
of  1200  mss  and  printed  books ;  but  the  number  of  the  latter 
is  not  great    It  is  headed : 

Inventory  of  the  books  at  Citeanx,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons,  made  by 
lis,  brother  John,  abbot  of  the  said  House,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1480, 
after  we  had  caused  the  said  books  to  be  set  to  rights,  bound,  and  covered, 
at  a  vast  expense,  by  the  labour  of  two  and  often  three  binders,  employed 
continuously  during  two  years8. 

This  heading  is  succeeded  by  the  following  statement : 

And  first  of  the  books  now  standing  (exuteneium)  in  the  library  of  the 
dorter,  which  we  have  arranged  as  it  is,  because  the  room  had  been  for  a 
long  time  useless,  and  formerly  served  as  a  tailory  and  vestry,  but  for  two 
years  or  nearly  so  nothing  or  very  little  had  been  put  there8. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  Citeaux,  dated  1674,  preserved  in  the 
Bibliothfeque  Nationale,  Paris,  shews  a  small  building  between 
the  Frater  and  the  Dorter,  which  M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  who  has 
reproduced4  part  of  it,  letters  "staircase  to  the  dorter."  The 

1  Printed  in  Catalogue  general  des  manuecrits  des  Eibliothcque* 
Publiques  de  France,  v.  339 — 452. 

1  Inventarium  librorum  monastery  Cistercii,  Cabilonensis  diocesis, 
factum  per  nos,  fratrem  Johannem,  abbatem  eiusdem  loci,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  coco  octuagesimo,  postquam  per  duos  annos  continuos  labore 
duorum  et  sepius  trium  ligatornm  eosdem  libros  aptari,  ligari,  et  cooperiri, 
cum  magnis  sumptibus  et  expensis  fecimus. 

*  Et  primo  librorum  existencium  in  libraria  dormitorii,  quam  ut  est 
disposuimus,  cum  locus  ipse  prius  diu  fuisset  inutilis  et  dudum  arti  sutorie 
et  vestiario  serviebat,  sicut  per  aliquas  annexas  armariorumque  disposi- 
tiones  apparebat,  sed  a  n°  annis  vel  circa  nichil  aut  parum  ibi  fuerat. 

4  Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  F Architecture,  i.  271.  He  does  not  give 
the  date,  but,  when  I  examined  the  original  in  the  Bibliothdque,  I  found 
it  plainly  dated  1674.  It  is  a  most  valuable  record,  as  it  shews  the 
monastic  buildings,  which  were  greatly  altered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  in  their  primitive  state. 
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room  in  question  was  probably  at  the  top  of  this  staircase,  and 
the  catalogue  which  I  am  about  to  discuss  shews  beyond  all 
question  that  the  Dorter  was  at  one  end  of  it  and  the  Frater  at 
the  other. 

There  were  six  bookcases,  called  benches  (bance),  evidently 
corresponding  to  the  sedilia  of  the  Canterbury  catalogue.  As 
there,  the  writer  takes  the  bookcases  in  order,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  explain.    He  begins  as  follows : 

De  prima  banca  informs  versus  refectorium  (13  vols.) 

In  2*  linea  prime  banche  superius  (17  vols.) 
In  2*  banca  inferius  de  latere  dormitorii  (18  vols.) 

„      „      saperius         „         „        (14  vols.) 
In  2*  banca  inferius  de  latere  refectorii  (15  vols.) 

»      n      superius        „  (18  vols.) 

The  third  and  fifth  bance,  containing  respectively  75 
volumes  and  68  volumes,  are  described  in  precisely  similar 
language;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  4th  and  6th  differ 
sufficiently  to  make  quotation  necessary : 

In  quarta  banca  de  latere  dormitorii  (24  vols.) 

„  „         „         refectorii  (16  vols.) 

In  sexta  banca  de  latere  dormitorii  (25  vols.) 
Libri  sequentes  sunt  in  dicta  sexta  banca  de  latere  dormitorii 
inferius  sub  analogio  (38  vols.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  banca  was  set  against  the 
Dorter  wall,  so  that  it  faced  the  Frater ;  and  that  it  consisted 
of  two  shelves  only,  which  are  spoken  of  as  lines  (linee)1.  The 
second,  third,  and  fifth  closely  resemble  the  " seats"  of  the 
Canterbury  list,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  on  the  same 
model,  which  I  have  fully  described  above.  I  cannot  explain 
why  the  fourth  is  described  in  such  different  language.  It  is 
just  possible  that  only  one  shelf  on  each  side  may  have  been 
occupied  by  books  when  the  catalogue  was  compiled.  I  con- 
jecture that  the  sixth  stood  against  the  Frater  wall,  thus 
facing  the  Dorter,  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  shelf,  with  a  desk 
below  it,  and  a  second  shelf  of  books  below  that  again.    Not  a 

1  With  this  use  of  the  word  ttnsa  may  be  compared  the  word  rayon, 
now  usually  used  in  France  for  a  shelf,  especially  a  book-shelf. 
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word  is  said  about  chaining.  Perhaps  the  books  were  not 
chained,  and  when  taken  out  for  use  were  laid  on  the  desk  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

Besides  these  cases  there  were  other  receptacles  for  books 
called  cupboards  {armaria)  and  also  some  chests.  These  are 
noted  in  the  following  terms : 

Becnntur  libri  existentes  in  armariis  librarie 

In  primo  armario  de  latere  versus  refectorium  (36  vols.) 
In  secundo  armario  (53  vols.) 
In  tertio  armario  (24  vols.) 

Sequuntur  libri  existentes  in  cofro  sea  archa  juxta  gradus  ascensus  ad 
ve8tiarium  in  libraria  (46  vols.) 

In  quadam  cista  juxta  analogium  de  latere  refectorii  (9  vols.) 

Our  information  about  this  library  is  so  scanty  that  I  have 
not  attempted  a  reconstruction  of  it.  In  fact  I  have  only  cited 
the  above  passages  relating  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  words  they 
contain,  and  as  shewing  at  what  period  this  important  house 
had  set  apart  a  special  room  for  a  portion  of  its  books. 

The  catalogue  next  enumerates  "  Books  of  the  choir,  church, 
and  cloister  (53  vols.) ;  Books  taken  out  of  the  library  for  the 
daily  use  of  the  convent  (29  vols.);  Books  chained  on  desks 
(super  analogiis)  before  the  Chapter-house  (5  vols.);  on  the 
second  desk  (5  vols.) ;  on  the  third  desk  (4  vols.) ;  on  the  fifth 
desk  (4  vols.);  Books  taken  out  of  the  library  partly  to  be 
placed  in  the  cloister,  partly  to  be  divided  among  the  brethren 
(27  vols.) ;  Books  on  the  small  desks  in  the  cloister  (5  vols.) ; 
Books  to  be  read  publicly  in  convent  or  to  be  divided  among 
the  brethren  for  private  reading  (99  vols.)." 

I  quote  these  headings  because  they  throw  so  much  light 
on  the  life  of  the  convent,  and  further,  prove  that  while  there 
was  a  library  of  reference,  the  daily  reading  of  the  brethren  was 
still  prosecuted  in  the  cloister,  as  at  Durham. 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  and  more  important  library  of 
Citeaux.  This  is  shewn  in  the  bird's-eye  view  dated  1674,  and 
also  in  a  second  similar  view,  dated  1718,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Archives  of  the  town  of  Dijon1,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune 

1  I  have  to  thank  M.  Joseph  Gamier,  Archiviste  dn  Dlpartement,  for 
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to  discover  it  since  this  paper  was  read.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  plan  of  the  whole  monastery,  and  also  by  a  special  plan  of  the 
library.  The  buildings  had  by  this  time  been  a  good  deal 
altered,  and  partly  rebuilt  in  the  classical  style  of  the  late 
renaissance;  but  in  these  changes  the  library  had  been  re- 
spected.  I  reproduce  (fig.  4)  the  portion  of  the  view  containing 


L    £  t-  >-  *    -  -  »  v_ 
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Fig.  4.   Bird's-eye  view  of  part  of  the  monastery  of  Citeaux, 
from  a  drawing  dated  1718. 

it  and  the  adjoining  structures,  together  with  the  corresponding 
ground-plan  (fig.  5). 

The  authors  of  the  Voyage  Litttraire,  Fathers  Martene  and 

his  great  kindness,  not  only  in  allowing  me  to  examine  these  precious  relics, 
but  in  having  them  conveyed  to  a  photographer,  and  personally  super- 
intending a  reproduction  of  them  for  my  use. 
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Durand,  who  visited  Citeaux  in  1710,  thus  describe  this 
library1 : 

Citeaux  sent  sa  grande  maison  et  son  chef  d'ordre.  Tout  y  est  grand, 
beau  et  magnifique,  mais  d'une  magnificence  qui  ne  blesse  point  la  simpli- 
city religieuse.... 

Les  trois  cloitres  sont  proportionnes  au  reste  des  batimens.  Dans 
Tun  de  ces  cloitres  on  voit  de  petites  cellules  comme  a  Clervaux,  qu'on 
appelle  les  ecritoires,  parce  que  les  anciens  moines  y  ecrivoient  des  livres. 
La  bibliotheque  est  au  dessus ;  le  vaisseau  est  grand,  voute,  et  bien  perce. 
II  y  a  un  bon  fonds  de  livres  imprimez  sur  toutes  sortes  de  matures, 
et  sept  ou  huit  cent  manuscrits,  dont  la  plupart  sont  des  ouvrages  des 
peres  de  l'eglise. 
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Fio.  5.   Ground-plan  of  part  of  the  monastery  of  Citeaux, 
from  a  plan  dated  1718. 

The  ground-plan  (fig.  5)  shews  the  writing-rooms  or  scrip- 
toria,  eastward  of  the  church ;  and  the  bird's-eye  view  (fig.  4) 

1  Voyage  Litteraire  de  deux  Religieux  £enedictin$,  4to,  Paris,  1717, 
i.  198,  221. 
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the  library  built  over  them  (A).  Unfortunately  we  know  nothing 
of  the  date  of  its  construction.  It  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  north  side  of  a  cloister  called  "  petit  cloitre  " — or  Infirmary 
Cloister,  from  the  large  building  on  the  east  side  originally 
built  for  an  Infirmary  (B).  It  was  approached  by  a  newel-stair 
at  its  south-west  corner.  This  stair  gave  access  to  a  vestibule 
(fig.  6),  in  which,  on  the  west,  was  a  door  leading  into  a  room 
called  small  library  (petite  bibliothbque)  apparently  built  over  one 
of  the  chapels  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  (fig.  5).  The  des- 
tination of  this  room  is  not  known.    The  library  proper  was  80 
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Fio.  6.   Ground-plan  of  the  Library  at  Citeaux. 

feet  long  by  24  feet  broad,  vaulted,  and  lighted  by  six  windows 
on  each  side1.  There  was  probably  a  west  window  also,  so 
that  the  epithet  "  bien  perc6  "  was  thoroughly  justified. 

Unfortunately  we  get  no  hint,  either  from  the  catalogue,  or 
from  the  description  in  the  Voyage  LittSraire,  from  which  we 
can  deduce  either  the  number,  or  the  plan,  of  the  bookcases. 
The  room  was  much  larger  than  that  at  Canterbury ;  but,  as 

1  This  plan  is  not  dated,  but,  from  internal  evidence,  it  forms  part  of 
the  set  to  which  the  bird's-eye  view  and  the  general  ground-plan  belong. 
They  were  taken  when  "  des  projets,"  as  the  heading  calls  them,  were  being 
discussed.  One  of  these  was  an  increase  of  the  library  by  the  addition 
of  a  long  gallery  at  the  east  end  at  right  angles  to  the  original  con- 
struction. 
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the  plan  shews  that  there  were  only  ten  spaces  between  the 
windows,  there  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  ten  bookcases, 
namely,  five  on  each  side,  so  that  the  number  of  volumes  con- 
tained in  it  was  probably  less. 

I  will  next  give  a  sketch  of  the  library  at  Clairvaux,  a  house 
which  may  be  called  the  eldest  daughter  of  Citeaux,  having 
been  founded  by  S.  Bernard  in  1115.  The  first  catalogue  I 
have  been  able  to  find  was  made  in  1472.   It  is  headed : 

Inventaire  et  declaration  dee  volumes  et  livres  de  l'eglise  et  abbaye  de 
Clervaulx  de  l'ordre  de  Cisteaux  ou  dyocese  de  Lengres,  faict  en  mois 
de  may  Tan  mil  mi*  lxxil  par  nous  frere  Pierre,  nouvel  abW  dudit 
lieu,  en  la  presence  des  notaire  apostoliqae  et  tesmoingB  cy  dessouta 
escrips  en  la  forme,  manidre,  designation,  et  specification  qui  s'ensuik 

I  have  not  seen  this  catalogue,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  been  printed ;  but  I  gather  that  the  books  are  divided  in  it 
into  24  groups,  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  each 
containing  from  80  to  100  volumes1.  These  groups  probably 
refer  to  the  cases ;  but,  as  no  hint  is  given  of  the  position  or 
arrangement  of  the  library,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  newer  library, 
about  which  we  have  fuller  information. 

This  library  was  built  in  a  position  precisely  similar  to  that 
at  Citeaux,  namely,  eastward  of  the  church,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  second  cloister,  over  the  Scriptoria.  It  was  begun  in 
1495,  and  completed  in  1503,  as  recorded  in  the  following 
verses  written  on  the  first  leaf  of  a  catalogue  of  it  made  between 
1496  and  1509,  and  now  preserved,  like  the  former,  in  the 
Library  at  Troyes*: 

La  construction  de  cette  librairie 

Jadia  se  fist  cette  construction 

Par  bona  ouvriers  subtilz  et  plains  de  sens 

L'an  qu'on  disoit  de  l'incarnation 

Nonante  cinq  avec  mil  quatre  cens. 

1  This  Catalogue  is  in  the  Library  at  Troyes,  mss  No.  621.  Catalogue 
general  des  Manuscrits  des  Bvbliotheques  Publiques  des  Departments, 
4to,  Paris,  1855,  iL  227.  It  is  described  in  Ittudes  sur  Petat  inierieur  des 
Abbayes  Cisterdennes,  by  M.  H.  IVArbois  de  Jubainville,  8vo,  Paris,  1858, 
p.  75. 

3  I  have  to  thank  my  friend  M.  L6on  Dorez,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris,  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  use  his  transcript  of  this  catalogue. 
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Et  tant  y  frit  besongnil  de  courage 
Ed  pierre,  en  bois,  et  autre  fourniture 
Qu'apr&s  peu  d'ans  achev6  fut  louvrage 
Mure  et  piliera  et  voulte  et  couverture. 

Puis  en  apr&s  Fan  mil  ?•  et  trois 
T  furent  mis  leg  hvres  des  docteura 
Le  doux  Jesus  qui  pendit  en  la  croix 
Doint  paradis  aux  derotz  fondateurs. 

Amen. 

This  is  succeeded  by  the  following  introductory  note,  which 
is  of  great  interest  and  value,  not  merely  for  the  information 
it  gives  about  the  bookcases,  but  as  shewing  the  pains  bestowed 
in  one  of  the  larger  monasteries  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
books,  and  the  means  adopted  for  readily  finding  any  particular 
volume. 

Repertorium  omnium  librorum  in  hac  Clarevallis  biblioteca  existentium 
a  fratre  Mathurino  de  cangeyo  eiusdem  loci  monacho  non  sine  magno 
labore  editum. 

Lege 

Pro  intelligent  presentis  tabule  seu  Repertorii,  sciendum  est  quod 
a  parte  aquilonari  collocantur  libri  quorum  litere  capitales  nigre  sunt, 
quorum  vero  rubre  a  parte  australi.  Et  omnes  in  ea  ordine  alphabetico 
scribuntnr. 

Utri usque  autem  partis  primum  analogium  per  litteram  A  signatur, 
secundum  per  litteram  B,  tercium  per  litteram  C,  quartum  per  litteram  D, 
quintum  per  litteram  E.  Et  consequenter  cetera  analogia  per  sequentes 
litteras  alphabetical. 

Quodlibet  autem  analogium  quatuor  habet  partes,  quarum  prima 
signatur  per  litteram  A,  secunda  per  B,  tercia  per  C,  quarta  per  D. 

Prime  partis  primi  analogii  primus  liber  signatur  per  A.  a.  1,  secundus 
per  A.  a.  2,  tercius  per  A.  a.  3,  et  consequenter. 

Becunde  partis  primus  liber  signatur  per  A.  b.  1,  secundus  per  A.  b.  2; 
et  de  consequentibus  similis  est  ordinatio. 

Tercie  partis  primus  liber  signatur  per  A.  c.  1,  secundus  per  A.  c.  2 ;  et 
consequenter. 

Quarte  partis  primus  liber  signatur  per  A.  d.  1,  secundus  per  A.  &  2  ; 
et  consequenter. 

[In  this  way  five  "analogia"  are  enumerated.] 

Et  eadem  est  disciplina  et  ordinacio  de  ceteris  analogiis  prout  habetur 
in  novissimo  quaternione  eiusdem  tabule,  immo  et  in  fronte  cuiualibet 
analogii  in  tabella  eidem  appendente. 
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Hano  tabulam  sen  repertorium  scripsit  quondam  frater  Petrus  mauray 
de  Arecis  oriundus.  Virus  vel  defunctus  requiescat  in  bona  semper  pace. 
Amen. 

We  fortunately  possess  a  minute  description  of  Clairvaux, 
written,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  new  library,  by  the 
secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  who  came  there  13  July  1517, 
and  was  taken,  apparently,  through  every  part  of  the  monas- 
tery1.   The  account  of  the  library  is  as  follows: 

Et  de  ce  meme  cost6  [dudit  cloistre]  soot  xiiii  estudes  ou  les  religieulx 
escripvent  et  estudient,  lesquelles  sont  tres  belles,  et  au  dessus  d'icelles 
estudes  est  la  neufve  librairerie,  a  laquelle  Ton  va  par  une  vis  large  et 
haulte  estant  audist  cloistre,  laquelle  librairie  contient  de  longeur  lxiii 
passees,  et  de  largeur  xvii  passees. 

En  icelle  y  a  quarante  huict  banctz,  et  en  chacun  banc  quatre  poulpitres 
fournys  de  livres  de  touttes  sciences,  et  principallement  en  theologie,  dont 
la  pluspart  desdicts  livres  sont  en  parchemin  et  escript  a  la  main,  richement 
histories  et  enluminez. 

L'&iiffice  de  ladicte  librairie  est  magnificque  et  massonnee,  et  bien 
esclairl  de  deux  costez  de  belles  grandes  fenestras,  bien  vitres,  ayant 
regard  sur  ledict  cloistre  et  cimitiere  des  Abbez.  La  couverture  est  de 
plomb  et  semblablement  de  ladite  eglise  et  cloistre,  et  tous  les  pilliers 
bouttans  d'iceulx  ecliffices  converts  de  plomb. 

Le  devant  d'icelle  librairie  est  moult  richement  orn6  et  entaillS  par 
le  bas  de  collunnes  d'estranges  facons,  et  par  le  hault  de  riches  feuillages, 
pinacles  et  tabernacles,  garnis  de  grandes  ymaiges,  qui  decorent  et 
embelissent  ledict  Edifice.  La  vis,  par  laquelle  on  y  monte,  est  a  six  pans, 
large  pour  y  monter  trois  hommes  de  front,  et  couronne*  a  l'entour  de 
cleres  voyes  de  massonerie.  Ladicte  librairie  est  Urate  payee  de  petite 
carreaulx  a  diverses  figures. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  description 
a  second,  written  nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  by  the  authors 
of  the  Voyage  Litteraire,  who  visited  Clairvaux  in  the  spring 
of  1709: 

Le  grand  cloitre...est  voQtl  et  vitre\  Les  religieux  y  doivent  garder 
un  perpltuel  silence.   Dans  le  cdte*  du  chapitre  il  y  a  des  livres  enchalnez 

1  Printed  in  Didron,  Annates  Archeologiques,  1845,  iii  22a  The 
article  is  entitled:  Un  grand  monattbre  au  xvi-  iticle.  I  owe  this 
reference  to  my  friend  Mr  W.  H.  St  John  Hope,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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gar  des  pupitres  de  bois,  dans  lesquels  les  religieux  peuvent  venir  faire  des 
lectures  lorsqu'ils  veulent... 

Da  grand  cloitre  on  entre  dans  le  cloitre  da  colloque,  ainsi  appelll, 
parce  qu'il  est  permis  aux  religieux  d'y  parler.  II  y  a  dans  ce  cloitre 
douze  ou  quinze  petites  cellules  tout  d'un  rang,  ou  les  religieux  ecrivoient 
autrefois  des  livres :  c'est  pourquoy  on  les  appelle  encore  aujourd'hui  les 
ecritoires.  Au-dessus  de  ces  cellules  est  la  bibliotheque,  dont  le  vaisseau 
est  grand,  voutl,  bien  per©6,  et  rempli  d'un  grand  nouibre  de  mannscrits, 
attaches  avec  des  chaines  sur  des  pulpitres,  mais  il  y  a  pen  de  Mvres 
imprimez1. 

I  will  next  attempt  to  deduce  the  probable  arrangement  of 
this  library  from  the  above  evidence. 

The  plan  of  the  substruction  of  the  new  library,  as  shewn 
on  the  ground-plan  of  Clairvaux  given  by  Viollet-Le-Duc8,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Citeaux  (fig.  5)  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  library  itself,  as  there,  was  approached  by  a  newel 
stair  at  its  south-west  corner.  This  stair  was  hexagonal,  and  of 
a  diameter  sufficient  to  allow  three  men  to  ascend  at  the  same 
time.  The  library  was  of  great  extent — being  nearly  206  feet 
long  by  56  feet  broad — if  the  dimensions  given  in  the  above 
account  be  correct,  and  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  a  pace 
(pa8s£e)  to  be  equivalent  to  a  modern  mitre ;  vaulted,  and  well 
lighted.  The  Queen's  secretary  seems  to  have  been  specially 
struck  by  the  beauty,  the  size,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
windows.    The  floor  was  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 

There  were  48  bancs  or  bookcases,  set  against  the  north  and 
south  walls,  each  of  which  had  four  shelves  (poulpitres).  The 
signification  of  this  word  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  state- 
ment quoted  above  from  the  catalogue,  which  says  distinctly 
that  each  analogiwn,  or  desk — here  evidently  used  for  a  book- 
case, as  the  word  desk  or  descu8  was  in  England — had  four 
divisions,  marked  with  the  four  first  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
As  the  authors  of  the  Voyage  Litt&raire  tell  us  that  the  books 
were  chained,  each  case  must  have  had  a  shelf  in  front  for  the 
readers  to  lay  their  books  on,  and  between  each  pair  of  cases 


1  Vvy.  LitL  I  101, 102. 

2  Dictionnaire  de  P Architecture,  L  267. 
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there  must  have  been  the  usual  bench.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  arrangement  closely  resembled  that  at  Canterbury  (fig.  3). 


When  I  was  writing  the  essay  on  The  Library,  which 
appears  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Architectural  History,  I 
heard  of  a  chained  library  at  Zutphen ;  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friend  Mr  Vines,  then  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
who  visited  it  on  my  behalf,  I  was  able  to  give  some  -account 
of  it.    In  April  of  this  year  I  examined  it  personally. 

The  historical  facts  relating  to  it,  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
my  friend  Mr  Qimberg,  Archivarius  at  Zutphen,  are  soon  told. 
The  Library  is  attached  to  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Walburga,  the  principal  church  of  the  town.  A  library  of  some 
kind  is  said  to  have  existed  there  from  very  early  times1;  but 
the  place  where  the  books  were  kept  is  not  known.  In  1555  it 
was  suggested,  by  whom  is  not  stated,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
get  together  a  really  good  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  in 
1561,  and  it  was  completed  in  1563.  The  author  of  the 
Theatrum  Urbivm  Belgicce,  John  Blaeu,  whose  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1649,  describes  it  as  "the  public  library  poorly 
furnished  with  books,  but  being  daily  increased  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Senate  and  Deputies1." 

The  room  is  built  against  the  south  choir-aisle  of  the 
Church,  out  of  which  a  door  opens  into  it.  In  consequence  of 
this  position  the  shape  is  irregular,  for  the  Church  is  apsidal, 
and  the  choir-aisle  is  continued  round  the  apse.  It  is  about 
60  feet  long,  by  26  feet  broad  at  the  west  end.  In  the  centre 
are  four  octagonal  columns  on  square  bases,  supporting  a  plain 
quadripartite  vault.  The  room  is  thus  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  aisles,  with  a  small  irregular  space  at  the  east  end. 

1  The  existing  Library  is  still  called  the  New  Library. 
s  Novum  ae  Magnum  Theatrum  Urbiurn  Bdgicw,  fol.  Amsterdam, 
1649, 8.  v.  Zutphania. 
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I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  no  time  to  make  more  than  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  principal  features  of  the  room,  from  which, 
assisted  by  my  recollection,  my  friend  Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson  has 
kindly  drawn  a  plan  (fig.  7),  which,  however,  makes  no  pretence 


Fig.  7.   Ground-plan  of  Library  at  Zutphen. 

to  minute  accuracy.  There  are  two  windows,  each  of  three 
lights,  at  the  west  end,  and  four  similar  windows  on  the  south 
side,  one  to  each  bay.  There  is  a  fifth  window,  now  blocked, 
at  the  south-east  corner.  Some  of  these  windows  contain  frag- 
ments of  richly  coloured  stained  glass — among  which  the  figure 
of  a  large  green  parrot  is  conspicuous — ;  but  whether  they  were 
brought  from  the  Church,  or  are  part  of  the  glass  originally 
supplied  to  the  Library,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew.  Most  of 
these  windows  are  partially  blocked  up,  having  been  damaged, 
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it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  numerous  sieges  from  which  Zutphen 
has  suffered.  The  position  of  the  Church,  close  to  the  fortifi- 
cations, as  Blaeu's  bird's-eye  view  shews,  makes  this  story 
probable.  The  floor  is  paved  with  red  tiles.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  room  will  be  understood  from  the  view  of 
the  north  aisle  (Plate  xix),  reduced  from  a  photograph  which 
Mr  Qimberg  was  so  good  as  to  have  taken  for  me — a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty  owing  to  the  imperfect  light. 

There  are  eighteen  bookcases,  or  desks ;  namely,  ten  on  the 
south  side  of  the  room,  and  eight  on  the  north  side,  as  the  plan 
shews  (fig.  7).  The  material  is  oak ;  the  workmanship  very 
rude  and  rough.  I  will  describe  those  on  the  south  side  first. 
Each  is  9  feet  long  by  5  feet  5£  inches  high,  measured  from 


Fig.  8.   Elevation  of  (A)  one  of  the  bookcases  in  the  library  at  Zutphen  : 
(B)  one  of  those  in  the  library  at  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. 

the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  finial  on  the  end,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  desk  on  which  the  books  lie  is  2  feet  6£  inches 
above  the  floor  ;  but  the  general  plan,  and  the  relative  dimen- 
sions of  the  different  parts,  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
illustration  (PI  XX,  fig.  1),  and  from  the  elevation  of  one  of  the 

C.  A.  8.  Comm.   Vol.  VIII.  26 
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ends  (fig.  8,  a).  The  former  6hew8  that  in  fixing  the  height  of 
the  desk  above  the  ground  the  convenience  of  readers  has  been 
carefully  considered.  The  iron  bar  that  carries  the  chainR  is 
locked  into  the  ornamental  upright,  passes  through  a  staple 
in  the  middle  of  the  desk,  and  into  the  upright  at  the  opposite 
end,  which  is  left  plain.  This  bar  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  desk.  A  piece 
of  ornamental  iron-work  is  fixed  to  the  upright  It  is  made 
to  represent  a  lock,  but  is  in  reality  a  mere  plate  of  metal, 

and  the  tongue,  which  looks  as 
though  it  was  intended  to  move, 
is  only  an  ornament,  and  is  pierced 
by  the  keyhole.  The  lock  is  sunk 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  be- 
hind this  plate,  and  the  bar,  which 
terminates  in  a  knob,  is  provided 

Fl0, 9'  zont5h°4!ron  with  two  nick8> int0  which  the 

of  the  lock  are  shot  when  the  key 

is  turned  (fig.  9).    Between  each  pair  of  desks  there  is  a  seat 

for  the  reader. 

The  desks  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  differ  slightly 
from  those  on  the  south  side.  They  are  rather  larger,  the  ends 
are  of  a  different  shape  and  devoid  of  ornament  (fig.  10), 
and  there  is  a  wider  interval  between  the  bar  and  the  top  of 
the  desk.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  more  highly 
ornamented  desks  are  those  which  were  put  in  when  the  room 
was  first  fitted  up,  and  that  the  others  were  added  from  time 
to  time  as  new  books  had  to  be  accommodated. 

The  chains  are,  speaking  generally,  12  inches  long — but 
some  are  longer,  some  shorter.  They  are  attached  to  the  bar 
and  to  each  book  in  the  usual  manner.  The  swivel  to  prevent 
twisting  forms  part  of  the  ring  that  passes  round  the  bar 
(fig.  11);  the  links  are  of  hammered  iron,  in  shape  and  size 
like  those  of  Guildford  (fig.  12),  which  were  probably  made, 
as  I  have  shewn  in  a  former  paper1,  about  1586 — or  only 
twenty-three  years  later  than  the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
1  Comb.  Ant.  Soc,  Proc.  and  Comm.  viii  17. 
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library  at  Zutphen.  Further,  as  we  do  not  know  how  many 
years  may  have  elapsed  between  the  building  of  the  room  and 
the  provision  of  the  fittings,  the  two  sets  of  chains  may  be 
safely  referred  to  the  same  date. 


Fig.  10.   End  of  one  of  the  desks  on  the  north  side  of  the  library,  Zutphen. 

In  this  system  of  chaining  no  provision  is  made  for  re- 
moving any  book  from  the  desk,  as  in  the  libraries  of  Florence  or 


Fio.  11.  Piece  of  the  iron  bar,  with  chain,  Zntphen. 

26- 
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Fio.  12.  Piece  of  chain,  shew- 
ing the  ring  attached  to  the 
bar,  the  swivel,  and  one  of  the 
links,  actual  size.  Guildford. 


Cesena  (fig.  13),  where  the  desks 
have  a  shelf  beneath  the  sloping 
part,  and  the  chains  are  long  enough 
to  allow  of  books  being  laid  upon 
it.  It  lies  there,  attached  by  its 
chain,  like  a  Bible  on  a  church- 
lectern.  The  smallest  number  of 
volumes  on  any  desk  at  Zutphen  is 
six ;  the  largest,  eleven ;  in  all,  316. 
Most  of  those  on  the  south  side  of 
the  room  were  printed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
those  on  the  north  side  are  much 
later,  some  as  late  as  1630.  I  did 
not  see  any  MSS. 

The  fittings  in  this  library  are, 
in  my  opinion,  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  value,  for  I  consider 
them  to  be  a  survival  of  an  early 
form  of  bookcase  which  was  once 
generally  adopted.  It  is  manifest 
that  such  a  design  would  be 
abandoned  as  books  increased,  be- 
cause it  was  so  wasteful  as  regards 
space.  The  room  at  Zutphen  is 
rather  larger  than  the  room  at 
Canterbury,  and  yet  holds  little 
more  than  300  volumes.  The  desks 
at  Zutphen  are  probably  the  only 
specimens  now  left  of  this  peculiar 
form. 

I  base  my  assertion  that  we  find 
here  an  early  form  of  bookcase  on 
the  following  considerations.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  probable  that 
when  a  library  of  reference  was 
first  planned,  the  design   of  a 
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church-lectern  would  obviously  suggest  itself  for  the  disposal 
of  the  books.  Secondly,  there  is  evidence  that  such  cases  were 
used  in  several  places.  For  instance,  there  is  a  description  of 
the  library  at  the  Sorbonne,  founded  in  1289,  which  might 
have  been  written  after  an  inspection  of  that  at  Zutphen. 


Fig.  13.   Part  of  a  bookcase,  to  shew  the  system  of  chaining,  Cesena. 

The  writer,  Claude  H6m6t6  (Librarian  1638-39),  is  no  doubt 
quoting  an  ancient  record  now  lost. 

There  were  28  desks,  five  feet  high,  and  so  arranged  that  they  were 
separated  by  a  moderate  interval   They  were  loaded  with  books,  all 
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of  which  were  chained....  A  reader  who  sat  down  in  the  space  between  two 
desks,  inasmuch  as  they  rose,  as  I  said,  to  a  height  of  fire  feet,  neither 
saw  nor  disturbed  any  one  else  who  might  be  reading  or  writing  in 
another  place1. 

Again,  I  have  lately  found,  in  the  British  Museum*,  an  illus- 
tration (Plate  xx,  fig.  2)  to  a  French  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy  by  Boethius,  drawn  in  France 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  represents  just 
such  a  library.  A  reader,  presumably  Boethius  himself,  is 
seated  at  a  desk  like  one  of  those  at  Zutphen.  Beyond,  two 
similar  desks  are  shewn,  with  books  lying  on  them.  So  far  as  I 
have  studied  the  illustrations  to  MSS,  I  think  that  we  are  safe 
in  concluding  that  the  artists  did  not  draw  on  their  imagination 
for  their  surroundings ;  but  represented  objects  with  which  they 
were  familiar  in  their  daily  life.  In  this  picture  some  library 
which  the  artist  was  in  the  habit  of  using  was  taken  as  a 
model. 

There  were  bookcases  on  this  plan  in  at  least  two  collegiate 
libraries  in  Cambridge;  namely  at  Queens'  College,  and  at 
Pembroke  College.  At  the  former  the  lower  portion  of  each 
case  still  remains,  as  the  base  on  which  a  more  modern  super- 
structure rests ;  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  accurate 
elevation  of  one  of  these  (fig.  8,  b),  which  I  have  placed  side  by 
side  with  that  of  a  case  at  Zutphen.  This  shews,  almost  with- 
out description,  how  closely  the  one  resembled  the  other  in  all 
essential  points.  The  bookcases,  or  desks,  at  Queens'  College 
were  six  feet  long.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  when  they 
were  originally  put  up,  but  that  they  were  in  existence  before 
1529-30  is  proved  by  a  payment  in  that  year  "for  a  key 

1  Franklin,  Anciennes  Bibliotheque*  de  Paris,  i.  229.  There  are  three 
mss  of  the  work  of  Claude  H6nie>6,  Sorbona  Origins,  two  in  the  BibL 
Nat.  mss  Latin,  5493, 16, 574,  and  another  in  the  BibL  de  1' Arsenal,  mss  1166. 
Both  of  these  are  late  copies,  executed  by  an  inaccurate  hand.  I  have 
collated  them  with  M.  Franklin's  extracts,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  text  for  the  most  important  part  of  the 
description. 

2  mss  Harl.  4335.  The  picture  on  the  wall  represents  Philosophy 
offering  her  Consolations  to  a  sick  man,  who  is  vainly  trying  to  amuse 
himself  with  some  other  work. 
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to  the  desks  (pluteorum)  in  our  library  on  which  books  are 
placed1." 

At  Pembroke  College  no  remains  of  the  cases  which 
Laurence  Booth  (Master  1450-80)  provided  for  the  library 
in  1452  exist  But  that  they  must  have  been  of  some  such 
form  as  those  at  Zutphen  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  a 
passage  in  Dr  Matthew  Wren's  account  of  the  library,  in  which 
he  records  a  complete  alteration  of  the  internal  fittings  in 
1617  : 

This  alteration  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  serious  damage  which, 
to  our  great  sorrow,  we  found  the  books  had  suffered — a  damage  which 
was  increasing  daily— partly  from  the  sloping  form  of  the  desks,  partly 
from  the  inconvenient  weight  of  the  chains  (turn  ex  declivi  pluteorum 
fabricd,  turn  ex  ineptd  mole  catenarum)1. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  word  (pluteus)  is  used 
here  for  the  desks  as  at  Queens'  College.  Is  it  possible  that 
this  word  was  used  to  denote  sloping  desks,  as  opposed  to  cases 
on  which  books  stood  upright,  the  word  for  which  was  usually 
seat  (sedile)  or  stall  (stcUlum)  ? 

The  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the  chains  in  the 
damage  done  to  the  books  is  curious.  It  shews  that  they  could 
not  have  been  attached  to  a  bar  above  the  desk,  as  at  Zutphen ; 
but  to  one  below  it,  as  otherwise  their  weight  would  not  have 
dragged  the  books  out  of  shape.  Such  a  method  of  attaching 
the  chain  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Cesena  in  North 
Italy,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying 
illustration  (fig.  13)  how  easily  a  heavy  chain  would  distort  the 
book  to  which  it  was  attached. 

At  Enkhuizen — a  town  in  the  north  of  Holland,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Zuider  Zee — there  is  a  small  library  attached  to  the 
principal  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Gomar,  but  commonly  called 
Westkerk.  The  room  is  about  20  feet  long  by  17  feet  broad. 
The  bookcases,  of  which  there  are  two  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  one  against  the  wall,  are  of  deal,  made  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  (fig.  2),  but  with  three 

1  ArcfiUeetural  History,  ii.  50. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  429. 
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shelves  instead  of  two  above  the  desk.  This  arrangement  seems 
to  be  original.  The  workmanship  is  coarse  and  rough,  but  a 
slight  attempt  at  ornamentation  has  been  made  by  adding 
carved  brackets  to  support  the  desk,  and  small  scrolls  along  the 
vertical  edges  of  the  uprights  that  carry  the  shelves.  I  doubt 
whether  this  library  was  ever  chained  throughout.  There  are 
traces  of  a  bar  on  two  shelves  only;  and  very  few  volumes  have 
an  actual  chain,  or  marks  that  a  chain  had  once  been  affixed  to 
them.  The  chains  that  still  exist  are  of  brass,  about  13  inches 
long.  Each  link,  about  2£  inches  long,  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
twisted  wire.  It  is  attached  to  the  book  by  a  plate  nailed  to 
the  board  near  the  top — not  slipped  over  the  edge  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  to  the  bar  by  a  padlock. 

I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  any  particulars  of  the  history  of 
this  library.  A  catalogue  was  printed  in  1693.  It  records  the 
titles  of  388  works,  the  oldest  of  which  is  a  Celsvs,  printed  at 
Florence  in  1478.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bookcases 
were  made  in  that  year,  for  the  little  ornamentation  that  there 
is  is  of  the  late  renaissance. 

I  was  told  that  the  chains  had  been  taken  off  the  books 
through  fear  of  fire,  the  church  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hoorn,  together  with  its  library,  having  been  burnt  a  few  years 
since.  There  is  said  to  be  a  similar  library  at  Edam,  a  little 
town  between  Enkhuizen  and  Amsterdam ;  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  had  no  time  to  visit  it. 


Fifty-fourth  Annual  Meeting,  16  May,  1894. 
F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced : 

Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  M.A.,  Christ's  College. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Philipps  Hughes,  Cambridge  Training 
College. 
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The  following  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Society : 

Mrs  Walter  Kidman  Foster, 

Dr  Edward  Burnett  Tylor,  F.R.S., 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanmore,  G.O.M.G. 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  academical  year 
1894—95 : 

President :  William  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Jesus  College. 
Vice-President:  Francis  John   Henry  Jenkinson,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Librarian. 

Treasurer:  Robert  Bowes,  Esq. 

Secretary :  Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson,  Esq. 

New  Members  of  Council : 

Thomas  M°Kenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Clare  College, 
Woodwardian  Professor. 

Montagu  Rhodes  James,  M.A.,  King's  College,  Director  of 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

Rev.  Charles  Lawford  Acland,  M.A.,  Jesus  College. 

Auditors : 

Walter  William  Rouse  Ball,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Alderman  George  Kett. 

The  Annual  Report  (for  the  year  1893 — 94)  was  presented 
to  the  Society,  as  follows : 

During  the  past  year  one  number  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  and 
Communication*,  namely,  that  which  covers  the  year  1891 — 92,  has  been 
issued.  The  following  number  is  in  the  press  and  will  be  issued  shortly, 
as  will  also  the  Re?.  W.  G.  Searle's  Ingulph,  which  is  already  printed  off. 
It  will  form  No.  XXVII.  of  the  Society's  Octavo  Publications.  Mr  M.  R. 
James's  Essay  on  the  Library  of  St  Edmund?*  Abbey  at  Bury  will  form 
the  next  number  of  the  same  series. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  announcing  the  wish  of  the  Society  to 
print  the  early  Grace  Books  of  the  University  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr  Luard.  Grace  Book  A  has  been  copied,  and  the  printing  of  it,  under 
the  editorship  of  S.  M.  Leathes,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  will  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  shall  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  Society  has  lost  seventeen  members  by  death  or  by  retirement 
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Twenty-one  new  members  have  been  elected,  and  the  Society  now  numbers 
287  ordinary  and  11  honorary  members. 

Ten  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  the  average  attendance  has  been 
24  members  and  11  visitors,  making  a  total  of  35  at  each  meeting.  At  the 
afternoon  meetings  the  average  number  of  members  and  visitors  together 
has  been  36,  and  in  the  evening  34.  Two  of  the  Communications  made  at 
the  evening  meetings  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

An  excursion  was  made  last  summer  to  Colchester,  on  which  occasion 
Mr  Henry  Laver,  J.P.,  P.8.A.,  the  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Colchester 
Museum,  kindly  acted  as  guide. 

The  Laws  of  the  Society  have  been  revised. 

Five  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  Societies,  &c,  in  union  for 
the  exchange  of  publications :  viz. 

The  Guildhall  Library,  London ; 
The  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society ; 
The  Thoresby  Society,  Leeds ; 
The  Society  of  Architects ; 

The  Academy  of  Belles-lettres,  History,  and  Antiquities,  Stockholm. 

A  collection  of  coins  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late 
Miss  Ann  Taylor  Fox,  of  Huntingdon.  It  includes  a  series  of  Roman 
denarii,  extending  from  Vespasian  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  found  at  Knapwell 
in  the  year  1840.  The  collection  was  made  by  Mr  R.  Fox,  F.A.S.,  M.N.S., 
Surgeon,  of  Godmanchester. 

Mr  John  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  made  the  following  communication : 

On  John  Francis  Vigani,  first  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge1. 

Professor  Hughes  exhibited  a  crystal  bowl  with  stand  and 
lid,  representing  a  wyvern.  The  whole  is  15 J  inches  in  height, 
of  which  the  legs,  forming  the  stand,  occupy  5£  inches,  the 
bowl  3  inches,  the  cover  2£  inches,  and  the  head  and  neck 
4f  inches.  The  length  of  the  bowl  is  9§  inches,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  6£  inches.  The  tapering  was  probably  deter- 
mined by  the  original  form  of  the  crystal. 

The  bowl  was  cut  out  of  one  mass,  as  was  also  the  cover. 
The  distribution  of  the  bands  of  "feather"  in  the  quartz  suggests 

1  It  is  hoped  that  this  communication  will  appear  as  one  of  the  Society's 
Octavo  Publications. 
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that  they  may  both  have  formed  part  of  one  crystal,  but  the 
treatment  of  the  ornament  on  the  bowl  and  lid  is  not  quite 
alike,  and  they  have  been  referred  by  some  to  different  dates. 
The  stand,  head,  wings,  and  tail  are  all  of  separate  pieces. 

The  whole  is  mounted  in  silver,  with  arabesque  enamel  of 
the  style  of  the  Italian  work  of  the  16th  century.  The  outside 
enamelled  mounting  round  the  rim  and  base  is  evidently  recent ; 
that  round  the  neck,  wings,  and  legs  perhaps  a  century  earlier. 

Some  much  older  work  is,  however,  seen  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  where  the  top  of  the  stand  has  been 
joined  on.  The  delicate  tracery  and  soft  turquoise  blue  of 
the  enamel  on  this  part,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  16th 
century  or  even  to  late  in  the  15th,  produces  a  far  more 
pleasing  effect  than  the  more  brilliant  ornament  round  the 
rim  and  base,  and  indicates  the  high  finish  of  the  original 
work. 

The  feet  and  claws  are  those  of  an  eagle  or  griffin.  On 
each  side  of  the  bowl  there  is  a  dragon,  the  treatment  of 
the  head,  tongue,  teeth,  and  tail  of  which  differs  considerably 
from  that  seen  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  wyvern,  which 
has  a  griffin  head  and  crested  tail. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  bowl  with  the  cover  is  the  oldest 
part.  On  both  of  these  wings  are  carved  entirely  distinct  and 
different  from  the  wings  of  the  wyvern,  which,  with  the  head, 
tail,  and  stand,  are  later  work,  and  were  screwed  on  through 
the  original  wings  of  the  dragon  which  are  carved  in  relief  on 
the  bowl  and  lid.  The  irregular  fractured  margin  of  the  crystal 
where  the  stand  is  fastened  on,  and  the  condition  of  the  older 
enamel  and  tracery  seen  through  the  base  of  the  bowl,  point 
to  considerable  alteration  and  restorations. 

On  the  front  of  the  bowl  there  is  a  head  with  a  triquetral 
halo,  and  a  cross-barred  stole  folded  across  the  breast  and  pro- 
duced iuto  an  endless  intertwined  ornament  prolonged  below 
the  bowl  to  the  opposite  side.  The  conchoidal  fracture  of  the 
crystal  shows  that  something  has  been  broken  off  the  tongue, 
thus  explaining  the  rotund  gape  of  the  mouth,  which  indicates 
that  some  object  originally  projected  from  it. 
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Ornamental  vessels  of  this  sort  were  of  great  repute  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  being  filled  with  salt  or  other  condiment  and 
placed  on  the  festive  board. 

The  crystal  work  is  on  the  whole  referred  to  two  distinct 
periods,  and  the  enamelled  metal  to  three,  of  which  the  last  is 
obviously  quite  recent.  The  dragon  on  the  lid  probably  once 
had  a  head,  and  it  may  be  that  the  precious  metal  of  the 
original  mounting  and  its  adjuncts  was  the  reason  why  the 
object  was  so  roughly  handled,  as  that  has  been  torn  away 
in  some  ancient  looting. 

Professor  Hughes  also  exhibited  a  Universal  Ring  Dial  of 
English  make  and  bearing  the  inscription  "  Henry  Sutton  fecit, 
1660." 

This  form  of  dial  is  a  variety  of  Astrolabe  derived  from  the 
Mariner's  Ring.  The  Common  Ring  Died  is  supposed  not  to 
have  been  in  general  use  in  England  until  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  the  Universal  Ring  Died  is  said  by  Seller  to 
have  been  invented  by  Edward  Wright,  who  died  in  1615. 

In  Archoeologia  for  18061  there  is  an  account  by  Craven 
Ord,  F.R.S.,  of  "  three  curious  old  paintings  from  Olivers,  the 
seat  of  the  Eldred  family,  in  the  County  of  Essex,"  the  second 
of  which  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  two  great  navigators  of  that 
family,  Thomas  or  John  Eldred,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
16th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  century.  In  this  picture 
the  traveller  is  represented  holding  in  his  band,  suspended  from 
a  ring,  a  dial  of  apparently  much  the  same  form  and  construc- 
tion as  that  now  exhibited.  On  the  front  of  the  instrument  the 
date  1620  is  inscribed. 

Mr  Walter  Scott  of  Sunderland  exhibited  in  1893  a  similar 
instrument  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne9,  and  Mr  Spence  supplied  a  descriptive  note  upon  it 

In  1890  Professor  Adams  described  a  specimen  of  the  Ring 
Dial,  known  as  the  "  Shepherd's  Clock,"  from  Cumberland,  to 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society*. 

1  Vol.  xv.,  pp.  402,  403.   PL  xxxviii. 

8  Proceedings,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  70. 

8  Camb.  Ant  Soc.  Proc.  and  Comm.  vii.  130. 
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RECEIVED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

MAY  16,  1894. 


A.   From  various  Donors : 

From  the  Library  Committee  : 

Annual  Report  1892—93  of  the  Cambridge  Free  Public  Library. 
From  the  Author : 

Notes  on  the  surnames  of  French,  &c.   By  A.  D.  Weld  French. 
From  the  Society  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead : 

Proceedings  1892. 
From  the  American  Philosophical  Society : 

The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.   Series  A. 
Cuneiform  Texts.   Vol.  i,  Part  1. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle : 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Parts  I,  in. 
From  Professor  Babington : 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  Nos.  1 — 32;  Annual 
Reports  of  the  same,  Nos.  46,  46,  58—61. 

From  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. : 

Catalogue  of  First  Exhibition  of  University  and  College  Portraits  in 

the  Fitswilliam  Museum  (1884). 
Catalogue  of  Second  Exhibition  (1885). 

From  the  Editor : 

The  Antiquary.   VoL  27,  Nos.  162,  163;  Vol.  28,  Nos.  164—169;  Vol. 
29,  Nos.  170—174. 

From  the  Editor : 

The  Reliquary.   VoL  vii,  Nos.  3, 4 ;  VoL  viii,  Nos.  1,  2. 
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B.   From  Societies,  etc.  in  union  for  the  exchange  of  publications : 

1.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  (Assistant  Secretary,  W.  H. 

St  J.  Hope,  M.  A.,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W.)  : 

Proceedings,  Vol.  xiv,  Nos.  3,  4. 

2.  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

(Secretary,  Mill  Stephenson,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  20,  Hanover  Square, 
W.)z 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

3.  The  St  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  (Han.  Secretary,  E.  J.  Wells, 

Esq.,  4,  Mallinson  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S. W.) : 

Transactions,  Vol  in,  Part  3. 

4.  The  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society  (Hon.  Librarian, 

Rev.  L.  Ragg,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

5.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  (Hon.  Secretaries, 

Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Diss,  Norfolk;  and  Rev.  W. 
Hudson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  42,  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Norwich) : 

Norfolk  Records,  Vol.  h. 

Norfolk  Archaeology,  Vol.  xi.  Parts  2,  3;  Vol.  xn,  Part  l 
Index  to  Vols,  i— x. 

6.  The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History  (Hon. 

Secretary,  Rev.  F.  H  able  wood,  F.S.A.,  St  Matthew's  Rectory, 
Ipswich): 
Proceedings,  Vol.  vin,  Part  2. 

7.  The  Essex  Archaeological  Society  (Hon.  Secretary,  G.  F.  Beaumont, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Lawn,  Coggeshall,  Kelvedon) : 

Transactions,  Vol.  iv,  Part  4. 

8.  The  Kent  Archaeological  Society  (Hon.  Secretary,  G.  Payne,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  The  Precinct,  Rochester) : 
Transactions,  Vol.  xx. 

9.  The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  (Hon.  Librarian,  C.  T.  Phillips, 

Esq.,  Lewes) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

10.   The  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  (Curator,  J.  Jkrman,  Esq., 
5,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 
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11.  The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  {Hon. 

Secretary,  W.  F.  Freer,  Esq.,  Stoneygate,  Leicester) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

12.  The  Architectural  Society  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham 

{General  Secretary,  Rev.  Canon  G.  T.  Harvey,  F.S.A.,  Vicar's 
Court,  Lincoln) : 
Reports  and  Papers,  Vol  xxi,  Part  2. 

13.  The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Hon.  Curator, 

Rev.  J.  Mansell,  12  Kremlin  Drive,  Liverpool) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

14.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Secretary, 

R.  Blair,  Esq.,  The  Castlq,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
Archaeologia  Aeliana,  Vol  xvl   Nos.  1,  2.  (Parts  42,>3.) 
Proceedings,  VoL  vi,  Nos.  5 — 20. 
Parish  Registers  of  Elsdon,  pp.  1 — 12. 

15.  The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  (Secretary,  Rev.  R.  Trevor 

Owen,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Llangedwyn,  Oswestry) : 
Archaeologia  Cambrensis  (Fifth  Series),  Nos.  38—42. 

16.  ^The  Powys-Land  Club  (Hon.  Secretary,  M.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

Gungrog,  Welshpool) : 
Montgomeryshire  Collections,  Vol.  xxvii,  Parts  1,  2. 

17.  The  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Association 

(Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur  Cox,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill,  Derby) : 
Journal  of  the  Society,  VoL  xvi. 

18.  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  (Hon.  Secretary,  R.  Cochrane, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  7  St  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin) : 
Proceedings  and  papers,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  m,  Nos.  3,  4.   Vol.  iv, 
No.  1. 

19.  La  Soci6t6  Nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France  (Musee  du  Louvre, 

Paris) : 
Bulletin  et  Memoires,  1892. 
Bulletin,  1891,  1892. 

20.  The  Norwegian  Archaeological  Society  (Sekretcer,  N.  Nioolaysen, 

Kristiania) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

21.  Bibliotheque  de  l'Universit*  Royale  de  Norvege  h  Christiania  (Biblio- 

thecaire,  A.  C.  Drolsum  ) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 
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22.  La  Commission  lmplriale  Archeologique  de  la  Russie  (Secretaire*  M. 

Tibsenhausbh,  a  l'Hermitage,  Pe'tersbourg) : 
Rapports,  1882—88,  1890—93. 

23.  'H  cV  'Afyvait  'Apxaiokoyucrj  'Ercupia  (Mr  Bt.  A.  COUMAHOUDIB,  ypap- 

fiartvsy  Athens): 

EfafjLtpis  Apxawkoyucrj,  1892, 1893. 
npaKrucaj  1890,  1892. 

24.  The  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  (Curator, 

F.  W.  Putnam,  Esq.): 
Archaeological  and  Ethnographical  Papers.   Vol.  i,  No.  5. 
Report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  University. 

25.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.  (Secretary,  P. 

Langlet,  Esq.): 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  1891. 
Bibliography  of  the  Chinookan  Languages. 
Bibliography  of  the  Salishan  Languages. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.   Reports,  1886—87,  1887—88. 
Bureau  of  Education.   Report,  1889—90  (2  Vols.). 

26.  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Cor- 

responding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  320,  South  Eleventh  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S. A.): 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

27.  The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  (Secretary,  E.  H.  Grbbnliaf, 

Esq.,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

28.  The  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (Corresponding  Secre- 

tary and  Curator,  W.  H.  Peatt,  Esq.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  U.S.A.) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

29.  La  Soci6t6  Jersiaise  (Secretary,  M.  Euqhne  Dupbby,  Queen  Street, 

St  Helier,  Jersey): 
Bulletin  Annuel,  1893. 

30.  The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  (Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.): 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

31.  The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  (Hon,  Secretary,  Mill  Stephen- 

son,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  W.C.) : 
Collections  of  the  Society,  Vol.  xi,  Part  2. 
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32.  The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 

(Hon.  Secretaries,  F.  T.  Elsworthy,  Esq.,  and  Lieut-Col.  J.  R. 
Bramble,  F.8.A.,  The  Castle,  Taunton) : 
Proceedings.   Vol  39. 

33.  Der  Verein  fur  Thuringische  Geschichte  and  Altertumskunde  ( Vor- 

ritzender,  Jena) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

34.  American  Antiquarian  Society  (Librarian,  E.  M.  Barton,  Esq., 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.): 

Proceedings,  Vol.  vm,  Parts  2,  3  (with  Index,       Vol  ix,  Part  1. 

35.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Secretary  of  the  Publication  Agency, 

N.  Murray,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S  A.) : 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Tenth 

Series,  Part  12;  Eleventh  Series,  Parts  1—10. 
Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Vol.  v,  Parts  2 — 4. 

36.  Die  Historische  Gesellschaft  fur  die  Provinz  Posen  (Der  Vorstand 

der  historischen  Gesellschaft,  Posen,  North  Germany) : 
Zeitschrift,  1893. 

37.  The  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  (Secre- 

tary, E.  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Via  Sallustiana,  letters  E,  Rome): 
Journal,  Vol  n,  Nos.  2,  3. 

38.  The  Architectural,  Archaeological,  and  Historic  Society  of  Chester 

(Honorary  Secretary,  T.  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  14,  Newgate  Street, 
Chester): 
Journal,  VoL  v,  No.  1. 

39.  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  (Honorary  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hunn,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  94  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton) : 
Proceedings,  Vol.  n,  Part  3. 

40.  The  British  Archaeological  Association  (Hon.  Secretary,  K  P.  Loftus 

Brook,  Esq.,  32,  Sackville  Street,  W.): 
Journal,  Vol.  xli*;  VoL  l,  Part  1. 

41.  The  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  St  Albans  (Hon. 

Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Lemsfield  Road,  S.  Albans) : 
Transactions,  1892. 

42.  The  Folk-lore  Society  (Secretary,  J.  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  Offa  House, 

Upper  Tooting,  S.  W.) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 
C.  A.  8.  Comm.   Vol.  VHI.  27 
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43.  La  Soettte  Archeologique  de  Constantino  (Algeria)  (President,  M.  A. 

Poullb,  liaison  des  Doniaines,  Roe  de  France,  Constantine,  Alg&ie): 
Recaeil  dee  Notices  et  Memoires,  VoL  27.  (3rd  Series.   VoL  tl) 

44.  La  Soctttf  Franoaise  d'Archeologie  (M.  Gaugaut,  Rne  Singer  18, 

Caen,  Calvados,  France) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

45.  The  8oci6t6  Archeologique  de  Toui-aine  ( Treeorier,  M.  Martin,  Quai 

8.  Symphorien,  Tours,  Indre  et  Loire,  France) : 
Bulletin,  VoL  ix,  Trimestres  1—4. 
Mtmoires.  VoL  xxxvi — xxxvm. 

46.  The  Soci6t6  Polymathique  du  Morbihan  (M.  le  President,  Vannea, 

Morbihan,  France) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

47.  Congress  of  Societies  in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries : 

Classified  Index  of  Archaeological  Papers  published  in  1892. 

48.  La  Socifite'  d'Archaeologie  de  Bruxelles  {Secretariat  General,  Rue 

des  Palais,  63,  Bruxelles),  [23  Oct,  1891]  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

49.  The  Guildhall  Library,  London  (Librarian,  Charles  Welch,  Beq., 

FJ3  A.,  Guildhall,  Greshatn  Street,  E.C.),  [23  April,  1894] : 
Descriptive  Account  of  the  GuildhalL    London's  Roll  of  Fame. 
Calendar  of  Husting  Wills,  2  vols.  Remembrancia.  Callendar 
of  Letters.   London  and  the  Kingdom,  2  vols.  The  Guildhall 
Library  and  its  work. 

50.  The  Bast  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  (Han.  Secretary,  T.  T.  Wild- 

bidok,  Esq.,  Beverley),  [16  May,  1894]: 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

51.  The  Thoresby  Society,  Leeds  (Hon.  Secretary,  G.  D.  Lumb,  Esq., 

65,  Albion  Street,  Leeds),  [16  May,  1894]': 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

52.  KongL  Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antiqvitets  Akademien,  Stockholm 

(Secretary,  Hans  Heldbbband,  Stockholm),  [16  May,  1894]: 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

53.  The  Society  of  Architects  (Secretary,  A.  Montifiorb,  Esq.,  St  James's 

Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.),  [16  May,  1894]: 
Journal,  New  Series,  VoL  i,  Parts  3,  7. 
List  of  Members,  1894, 
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COUNCIL. 

1894—1895. 


$rtstoent. 

William  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Jesus  College. 

Ffcf-$to*toents. 

Charles  Cardale  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.8.A.,  St  John's 

College,  Professor  of  Botany. 
Edwin  Charles  Clark,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's  College,  Begins 

Professor  of  Civil  Law. 
Francis  John  Henrt  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  University 

Librarian. 

f^onorarg  ©reasuret. 

Robert  Bowes,  Esq. 

f^onorarg  ^becretatg. 
Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson,  Esq. 

©rbtaarg  JflUmbers  of  (Council. 

James  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 

Frederic  William  Maitland,  LL.D.,  Downing  College,  Downing 

Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England. 
John  Ebenezer  Foster,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  Edmund  Gouqh  de  Salis  Wood,  B.D.,  Emmanuel  College. 
William  Ridgewat,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Disney 

Professor. 

John  Henrt  Middleton,  LittD.,  F.S.A.,  King's  College,  Slade 
Professor. 

James  Whitbrbad  Lee  Glaisher,  Sc.D.,  F.RS.,  Trinity  College. 
Alexander  Macalister,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's  College, 

Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Stanley  Mordaunt  Leathes,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Thomas  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Clare  College, 

Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology. 
Montague  Rhodes  James,  M.A.,  King's  College,  Director  of  the 

FitzwiUiam  Museum. 
Rev.  Charles  Lawford  Acland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Jesus  College. 

ftuMtors. 

Walter  William  Rouse  Ball,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Alderman  George  Kett. 
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Aoland,  Rev.  C.  L. :  on  "  Antiquities  of 
immediate  past,"  314—817 ;  elected 
member  of  Council,  389. 

Adams,  Prof.:  his  death  referred  to, 
32. 

AUbutt,  Tho.  Clifford :  elected,  61 ;  on 

Anoient  Trade  in  Amber,  244. 
Allcroft,  Art.  Hadrian  :  elected,  82. 
All  Souls'   College,  Oxford:  books 

printed  by  Siberoh  at,  81. 
Analogium :  a  desk  for  reading,  870, 

371 ;  a  bookcase,  376,  378. 
Ardoch,  Perthshire :  camp  described, 

57. 

Arizona  :  Indian  objects  from,  23. 

Arms  of  University,  Colleges,  etc., 
107—133;  authorities  for,  108. 

Arrowheads,  Indian,  from  Arizona,  25. 

Atkinson,  Tho.  Dinham  :  on  Hauxton 
Church,  75;  on  Roman  Villa  at 
Swaffham  Prior,  173 ;  description 
of  this,  229—234  ;  on  Hall  of 
Michael  House,  234  —242;  on 
excavations  at  Ely  Cathedral, 
242  ;  elected  assistant-secretary, 
1898,  244  ;  secretary,  1894,  389. 

Austen,  George  :  MS.  history  of  Guild- 
ford quoted,  11 — 16;  completes 
west  wing  of  School-house,  and 
adapts  gallery  to  a  library,  13. 

Austen,  John:  begins  west  wing  of 
School-house  at  Guildford,  1569, 
12 ;  this  completed  by  his  son,  13. 

Babington,  Ch.  Cardale :  elected  Vice- 
President,  1892,  74. 

Baines,  Sir  Tho. :  tablet  to,  at  Padua, 
344. 

Ball,  Walt.  Wm.  Rouse :  elected  audi- 
tor, 1893,  244 ;  1894,  389. 

Banca,  Fr.  bane,  a  bookcase,  370; 
377. 


Bathurst,  Ralph :  contributes  to  library 
in  Wells  Cathedral,  7 ;  may  have 
supplied  the  bookcases,  9. 

Becket,  Tho. :  confirms  gifts  of  Mal- 
colm to  nuns  of  S.  Radegund,  310. 

Bedfordshire:  Quarter  Sessions  Re- 
cords, 61. 

BeUarmine,  jug  so  called,  50,  59. 

Beloe,  Edw.  Milligen :  on  the  making 
of  Lynn,  60. 

Bennett,  Norman  :  elected,  57 ;  on  an- 
tiquities found  on  site  of  Messrs 
Foster's  premises  in  Silver  Street, 
58. 

Birchall,  Joh. :  benefactor  to  school 
library  at  Guildford,  16. 

Blithe,  Sam. :  speech  before  Cosmo  dei 
Medici,  72. 

Bookcase  :  called  sedile,  365 ;  banca, 
370,  377;  armarium,  871;  analo- 
gium, 376,  378;  pluteus,  387; 
stallum,  887. 

Bookshelf :  called  textus,  365 ;  linea, 
370 ;  pupitre,  877. 

Boots,  medieval,  found  between  Mill 
Lane  and  Silver  Street,  275—280. 

Bowes,  Rob.:  elected  auditor,  1892, 
74 ;  1893, 244 ;  account  of  first  and 
early  Camb.  newspapers,  347 — 
358 ;  elected  treasurer,  1894,  389. 

Brinkley,  Ri. :  Greek  scholar,  172. 

Brodbridge,  Rob. :  benefactor  to  Guild- 
ford School,  13. 

Bucket,  celtic,  at  Mount  Sorrel,  135 — 
141. 

Buckingham  College :  arms,  126. 
Burgersdijck,  F.  P. :  his  logio  read  at 

Cambridge,  68  and  note. 
Bury  S.  Edmunds :  ms.  belonging  to, 

221. 

Busby,  Ri. :  his  benefaction  to  library 
at  Wells  Cathedral,  7. 
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Cains,  John :  absence  of  tablet  to  at 

Padua,  338. 
Cambridge,  Town  and  University: 

Armorial  Ensigns  of  University  and 
Colleges,  etc.,  107—133. 

Bernard  (S.)  College :  arms,  120. 

Buckingham  College:  arms,  126. 

Castle:  natural  features  of  site, 
173;  geological  section,  174; 
structure  of  the  mound,  175 ;  ex- 
tent of  the  ramparts,  176—178 ; 
objects  found  on  site,  178 — 182 ; 
no  proof  that  there  was  a  Roman 
station  here,  187  ;  the  Burn,  182— 
190;  not  sepulchral,  182;  built 
for  defence,  ibid. ;  by  whom,  183 ; 
Danish  invasions,  184 ;  plan  of 
the  Burh,  186 ;  evidence  gathered 
at  Castlebrae,  187 ;  Mr  Bowteli's 
plan  made  1786,  188;  history  of 
the  Norman  Castle,  190—196 ;  Dr 
Cains'  account,  1573,  196 ;  Wm 
Harrison's  do.,  1577,  ibid. ;  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg's  do.,  1592,  197; 
work  done  by  Cromwell,  1642, 
197 ;  de  lioohefort's  account, 
1672,  198  ;  history  of  the  gaol  in 
the  Castle,  199—202;  of  the  outer 
earthworks,  202 — 204 ;  summary, 
204—206 ;  the  outer  Bailey  and 
Great  Bridge,  206 ;  Bowteli's  de- 
scription of  the  ruins,  207 ;  stone* 
ooffins,  209 ;  work  done  in  1802, 
210 ;  views  of  the  Castle,  211. 

Christ's  College :  arms,  125. 

Clare  College :  on  fragments  of 
seventeenth  century  bookcases 
found  in,  18 — 23 ;  arms,  114. 

Ditches  bounding  the  town,  82 — 55, 
255,  258,  281 ;  successive  inhabit- 
ants of  Cambridge,  82;  topo- 
graphy of  town,  34;  gates,  85, 
261,  262;  enclosure  of  town  in 
reign  of  John,  258  ;  ditch  of  Henry 
III.  or  King's  ditch,  85,  36,  258, 
281 ;  notice  of  by  B.  Lyne,  260 ; 
animal  remains,  271;  hornoores 
of  oxen,  272;  shoes,  275—280; 
objects  found  in  Hobson  Street, 
37 ;  in  Sidney  Street,  40 ;  traces 
of  an  inner  ditch,  40,  41 ;  objects 
found  in  this,  43 ;  character  of 
the  ware,  44 ;  figure  in  chain- 
armour,  41 ;  jug,  42 ;  bone  ratchet, 
ibid.,  256 ;  Romano-English  ware, 
44,  45 ;  medieval  ware,  45—50 ; 
money-pots,  48 ;  Cullen-ware,  49  ; 
bronze  compasses,  50;  waxed 
tablets,  50, 257 ;  bones  of  animals, 


Cambridge : 

51,   271 ;   antiquities  found  in, 

described  by  N.  Bennett,  58. 
Downing  College  :  arms,  129 
Emmanuel   College:  arms,  128; 

Greek  Psalter  at,  168—172. 
Garret  Hostel  Green  :  boundaries  of, 

292—295. 
Gates  :  meaning  of  word  discussed, 

35. 

God's  House :  arms,  118. 
Gonville  and  Caius  College:  arms, 
127. 

Gonville  Hall :  arms,  115. 

Hand  and  Sword  tavern,  350. 

Jesus  College :  arms,  123. 

John  (S.)  College  :  arms,  125. 

Eatherine  (S.)  College  :  arms,  123. 

King's  College :  anthem  before  Cosmo 
dei  Medici,  1669,  73 ;  arms,  118. 

King's  Hall :  arms,  114. 

King's  Warren,  193. 

Magdalene  College :  arms,  126. 

Michael  House  :  arms,  114 ;  excava- 
tions on  site  of  Hall,  234. 

Mill  Lane  :  discoveries  in  area  north 
of,  1894,  266  ;  ditch,  267  ;  pottery 
found,  267—271;  other  objects, 
271;  hornoores  of  oxen,  272; 
shoes,  275;  discoveries  in  area 
south  of,  280. 

Newspapers :  account  of  first,  etc, 
847—858;  Journal,  347—354; 
Chronicle,  354 ;  Intelligencer, 
854—857 ;  Independent  Frees,  857. 

Pembroke  College:  arms,  114;  ms. 
of  New  Testament  at  described, 
221—228;  bookcases  in  library, 
387. 

Peterhouse :  arms,  112. 

Pitt  Press:  excavations  at,  1894, 
263—283. 

Queens'  College :  arms,  120 ;  book- 
oases  in  library,  386. 

Badegund  (S.),  Priory  of :  xnth  cent, 
charters  of,  304—313. 

Begins  Professors  :  arms,  130. 

Schools:  reception  of  Cosmo  dei 
Medici  at,  1669,  72. 

Sidney  Sussex  College :  arms,  129. 

Silver  Street :  antiquities  found  in, 
58,  265. 

Theatre  Coffee  House :  849,  350. 

Trinity  College :  reception  of  Cosmo 
dei  Medici,  1669,  73;  arms,  126 ; 
antiquities  dug  up  in,  292—300 ; 
pottery,  295—297;  curling-pins, 
297;  story  of  the  loss  of  the  Fel- 
lows' wigs,  298 ;  fibulas,  rings,  299. 
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Cambridge: 

Trinity  Hall :  arms,  115. 

University :  arms,  110,  111. 

University  Hall :  arms,  114. 

University  Library:  mb.  Psalter  in 
described,  146—167. 
Cambridgeshire : 

Assessments  of  Cambridgeshire, 
1291—1889,  283—91. 

Cherryhinton :  description  of  dyke 
discovered  near,  with  interments, 
317—324;  note  of  the  human 
skeletons  found,  322—330. 

Elsworth :  work  done  in  the  Church, 
28—31. 

Girton:  cemetery  and  chapel,  55; 
urns  found  at,  283. 

Haslingfield :  description  of  British 
jar  from,  831. 

Hauxton:  fresco  of  S.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  in  parish  church,  75. 

How  House :  ancient  chapel  near,  55. 

Manea :  antiquities  from,  87. 

Sawston  :  building  of  Sir  J.  Huddles- 
ton's  house  at,  196. 

Swaffham  Prior:  Roman  Villa  at, 
173 ;  described,  229—234. 

War  Ditches,  near  Cherryhinton, 
821. 

Carlisle :  Roman  Inscription  at,  85. 
Cave-dwellings,  Indian,  in  N.  America, 
24. 

Celtic  bucket  from  Mount  Sorrel  de- 
scribed, 185—141. 

Cessna:  account  of  library  at,  2 — 6. 

Chains,  for  books :  form  of  at  Cesena, 
6;  Guildford,  16,  17;  Hereford, 
10;  Wells,  ibid. ;  Zutphen,  383. 

Cheere,  Bev.  E.:  proposed  memorial 
to  at  Elsworth,  30. 

Christ  Church,  Canterbury :  library  at, 
359—368. 

Citeauz:  library  at,  368—375. 

Clairvaux:  library  at,  875—379. 

Clare  College:  on  fragments  of  seven- 
teenth century  bookcases  found 
there,  18—23. 

Clark,  Edwin  Cha. :  address  on  Archae- 
ological Study,  1;  on  the  Leather 
Bottel,  60;  elected  President,  1892, 
74;  on  a  Roman  Inscription  at 
Carlisle,  85;  on  appeal  of  Prof. 
Hughes  for  funds  to  explore  Ro- 
man House  at  Swaffham,  229; 
elected  Vice-President,  1893,  244 ; 
delivers  address  on  resigning  office 
as  President,  244;  on  an  Etruscan 
inscription  at  Perugia,  258;  on  a 
British  jar  from  Haslingfield,  331. 


Clark,  Joh.  Willis:  on  chained  libraries 
at  Cessna,  Wells,  and  Guildford, 
1 — 18;  on  fragments  of  seven- 
teenth century  bookcases  found  in 
Clare  College,  18—23 ;  on  libraries 
at  Ch.  Ch.  Canterbury,  Citeaux, 
Clairvaux,  Zutphen,  Enkhuizen, 
359—888. 

Cliff-dwellings,  Indian,  in  N.  America, 
25. 

Collie:  lamp  used  in  Shetland,  315. 
Commencement,  Publio,  of 1668:  notice 

of,  by  Joh.  Gibson,  70. 
Cosmo  dei  Medici:  visit  to  Cambridge, 

1669,  72. 

Cranmer-Byng,  Launoelot  Art. :  elected, 
74. 

Creighton,  Rob.:  his  benefaction  to 
library  at  Wells  Cathedral,  7. 

Cromwell,  Oliver:  bastion  at  Camb. 
Castle  called  after  him,  176 ;  ex- 
tent of  his  fortifications,  197. 

Cross,  Alf.  Wm.  Steph.:  elected,  243. 

Cullen-ware :  dug  up  in  Cambridge,  49, 
296. 

Cunningham,  Wm.:  on  Bedfordshire 
Quarter  Sessions  Records,  61. 

Darwin,  Geo.:  on  monuments  to  Cam- 
bridge men  at  Padua,  837—347. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of:  elected,  74. 

Dims  Bren:  exhibited  by  Prof.  Hughes, 
800. 

Duckworth,  John:  account  of  his  ms. 
written  at  S.  John's  Coll.  about 

1670,  833—837. 

Duckworth,  Wynfrid  Lawr.  Hen.: 
describes  skeletons  found  near 
Cherryhinton,  322—880. 

Egyptian  stela,  143—146. 

Elsworth :  notes  on  church,  28 — 81. 

Ely:  excavations  at  Ely  Cathedral, 
1892,242;  note  on  Chapter  House 
and  west  cloister,  243. 

Bnkhuisen :  library  at,  387. 

Eton :  frescoes  in  Coll.  Chapel, 92— 106 ; 
history,  92, 93 ;  reproductions,  94 ; 
comparison  with  paintings  at 
Winchester,  95;  identification  of 
the  saints  in  the  Eton  series,  95 — 
97 ;  subjects  of  destroyed  paintings, 
98,  99;  detailed  description  of  the 
subjects,  100—106. 

Eustachius  a  Sancto  Paulo;  account 
of  his  works  read  at  Cambridge, 
834—337. 

Fawcett,  Will.  Milner:  on  works  at 
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Elsworth  Ch.  Cambs.,  28—81; 
elected  Treasurer,  1892,  74 ;  1898, 
244;  President,  1894,  889. 
Ferguson,  John :  reads  notice  of  Yigani, 
890. 

Finch,  Sir  John:  tablet  to  at  Padua, 
848. 

Flower,  Benj.:  issues  Comb.  Intelli- 
gencer, 854;  libel  on  Bp  Watson, 
855,  856. 

Foster,  Joh.  Eben.:  on  books  printed 
by  Siberch,  81 ;  elected  member  of 
Council,  1892,  74. 

Foster,  Walt.  Kidman :  part  of  his  col- 
lection exhibited,  82,  56. 

Foster,  Mrs  Walt.  Kidman:  elected 
honorary  member,  889. 

Fox,  Miss  Ann  Taylor:  bequeaths  Bo- 
man  coins  to  Society,  390. 

foy :  uses  of  word  explained,  65,  note. 

Freke,  Edm.,  Bp  of  Norwich :  detains 
books  given  by  Bishop  Parkhurst 
to  Guildford,  15. 

Garliok  Fair:  granted  to  nuns  of  S. 

Badegund  by  King  Stephen,  807; 

meaning  of  name  discussed,  813. 
Gibson,  John:  letters,  64 — 78;  account 

of  the  writer,  64;  interview  with 

Dr  Gunning,  67 ;  elected  scholar, 

ibid,  and  note;  examination,  68. 
Glaisher,  Ja.  Whitbread  Lee:  elected, 

32 ;  made  member  of  Council,  1893, 

244. 

Golius,  Theo. :  his  ethics  read  at  Cam- 
bridge, 68  and  note;  aooount  of 
him  and  his  work,  833. 

Graco  -  Buddhistic  sculptures  from 
India,  142. 

Graves,  Ch.  Edw. :  elected,  82. 

Gray,  Art.;  elected,  248;  on  xxxth  cent, 
charters  of  Priory  of  S.  Badegund, 
804—818. 

Greek  Psalter  in  Emm.  Coll.  Library, 
168—172. 

Green,  Wiles:  his  collection  described, 
87. 

Grey-beard:  jug  so  called,  50,  59. 

Guildford,  Grammar  School:  ohained 
books,  11 ;  history  of  buildings,  11 
— 14 ;  north  wing  begun,  1557, 12 ; 
west  wing  begun  by  John  Austen, 
1569,  ibid.;  east  wing  and  south 
gallery  by  Will.  Hamond,  1571, 
ibid.;  Hamond's  wing  finished, 
1581—82,  13;  Austen's  wing 
finished  by  his  son,  1586,  ibid.; 
Hamond's  gallery  finished  and 
fitted  up  as  a  library  by  Geo. 


Austen,  1586,  14;  description  of 
gallery,  15 ;  the  library  meant  to 
be  public,  16 ;  new  classes  for  books 
given  by  Art.  Onslow,  1648, 17. 

Guildford,  Town:  Bishop  Parkhurst's 
gift  of  plate  and  books,  14;  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  from  his 
executors,  15. 

Gunning,  Pet.  (Master  of  S.  John's 
Coll.) :  interview  with  Joh.  Gibson, 
67. 

Haddon,  Alf.  Cort:  on  Ethnography 
etc.  of  Aran  I.,  858. 

Hamond,  Will. :  begins  east  wins  and 
gallery  at  school-house,  Guildford, 
1571,  18;  woodwork  for  this  sup- 
plied by  Simon  Tally,  1581,  13; 
windows  glazed  by  Bob.  Brod- 
bridge,  1582,  ibid.;  his  gallery 
finished  by  Geo.  Austen,  and  a- 
dapted  to  library,  13. 

Hardoastle,  Norman  Capper :  elected 
secretary,  1892,  74. 

Harvey,  Will.:  tablet  to,  at  Padua, 
888. 

Hatfield,  Weston :  proprietor  of  Inde- 
pendent Press,  857 ;  death,  85a 

healed,  covered  :  "healed  with  Hor- 
sham stone,"  12. 

Hope,  Wm.  Hen.  St  John :  reads  paper 
On  the  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the 
University  and  Colleges,  etc, 
107—133 ;  on  Cluniac  Priory  of 
Castle  Acre,  248. 

Hornoores,  of  oxen :  their  discovery  in 
Mill  Lane  Ditch,  272 ;  their  use, 
272—275. 

How  House,  Cambs. :  ancient  chapel 
near,  55. 

Hughes,  Professor:  on  objects  from 
Indian  cave-dwellings  and  cliff- 
dwellings  in  Arizona,  23 — 28 ; 
on  two  ancient  ditches  between 
Hobson  Street  and  Sidney  Street, 
Cambridge,  32 — 55 ;  on  camp  at 
Ardoch  in  Perthshire,  57 ;  elected 
member  of  Council,  1892,  74 ;  on 
finds  in  Cambridge,  1892,  74 ;  on 
collection,  formed  by  Mr  Wiles 
Green,  of  antiquities  found  at  or 
near  Manea,  87 — 91 ;  on  Boman 
Villa  at  Swaffham  Prior,  Cambs., 
178;  on  the  Castle  Hill,  Cam- 
bridge, 178—212;  on  ancient 
ditches  near  the  Pitt  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, 255—282 ;  exhibition  of  a 
Welsh  wooden  halijpenny,  800; 
account  of  a  dyke  at  Cherry- 
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hinton,  317 — 824;  elected  member 
of  Council,  1894,  889;  exhibits 
and  describes  a  wyvern  in  crystal, 
890 ;  a  universal  ring-dial,  392. 
Hughes,  Miss  E.  P. :  elected,  888. 

Indians  in  Arizona :  objects  used  by, 
2a— 28. 

Isidore  (S.),  of  Seville :  verses  in  his 

library,  214. 
Ivory,  Joh.:  his  Foundation  of  the 

University  noticed,  110. 

James,  Montagu  Rhodes :  on  frescoes 
in  Eton  College  Chapel,  92—106 ; 
on  ms.  Psalter  in  University 
Library,  146—167;  on  Greek 
Psalter  in  Emmanuel  College 
Library,  168 — 172;  on  glass  in 
the  windows  of  the  Library  at 
St  Alban's  Abbey,  218—220 ;  on 
us.  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Latin  in  the  Library  of  Pembroke 
College,  221—228 ;  elected  secre- 
tary, 1893, 244 ;  on  internal  deco- 
ration of  the  Abbey  Church  of  S. 
Edmund  at  Bury,  804;  elected 
member  of  Council,  1894,  889. 

James,  Sarah,  printer,  849,  860,  854. 

James,  T.,  printer,  349,  350. 

Jenkinson,  Fra.  Joh.  Hen.:  elected 
President,  1893—94,  244;  Vice- 
President,  389. 

Johnson,  Benj. :  his  speech  as  Pre- 
varicator, 1668,  70. 

Kett,Geo. :  elected  auditor, 1894— 5, 389. 

Lamp  Buckie  :  used  in  Shetland,  315. 
Laws  of  the  Society;  revised,  1894, 
301. 

Leather  Bottel:  exhibited  by  Prof. 
Clark,  60. 

Leathes,  S.  M. :  elected  member  of 
Council,  253. 

Lewis,  Sam.  Savage :  notes  on  his  col- 
lection, 57. 

Lewis,  Mrs :  on  Nawamees  in  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  61— 68. 

Lyne,  Bi.  :  his  account  of  the  King's 
ditch,  260. 

Lynn,  the  F*ml"T»g  of,  60. 

Maoalister,  Alex. :  on  two  unpublished 
Egyptian  Stele,  14&— 146  ;  elected 
member  of  Council,  1893,  244; 
describes  skeletons  found  in  a 
dyke  at  Cherryhinton,  322. 

Maoalister,  B.  A.  S. :  on  Killeen  Cor- 
mac,  Co.  Kildare,  337. 


Maitland,  Fre.  Will. :  elected  member 
of  Council,  1892,  74. 

Malatesta,  Novello :  builds  library  at 
Cesena,  2. 

Malcolm  of  Scotland :  his  foundation- 
deeds  of  Priory  of  S.  Badegund, 
809 ;  imports  oult  of  S.  Badegund 
from  Poitiers,  310. 

Mason,  Ch. :  theory  about  Camb. 
Castle  Hill  quoted,  178. 

Meppershall:  probably  besieged  by 
King  Stephen,  806. 

Michael  House  :  tee  Cambridge. 

Middleton,  John  Hen.  :  reads  note  on 
Lewis  Collection,  57 ;  elected  mem- 
ber of  Council,  1893,  244. 

Millstones,  Indian,  from  Arizona,  24. 

Money-pots :  found  in  Cambridge,  48. 

Morrell,  Alt:  elected,  32. 

Mount  Sorrel:  description  of  ancient 
well  at,  133—141. 

Mourning-gown :  when  worn  in  Cam- 
bridge, 67. 

Nawamees  in  peninsula  of  Sinai,  61. 
Nigel,  Bp  of  Ely :  grants  charters  to 

nuns  of  S.  Badegund,  306. 
Nuzio,  Matteo,  of  Fano :  builds  library 

at  Cesena,  2. 

Officers  of  the  Society  elected  :  1892, 
74;  1898,244;  1894,  389. 

Onslow,  Art.:  gives  new  fittings  to 
Guildford  School,  1648,  17;  a 
copy  of  Cyril,  1649,  ibid. 

Padua  :  tablets  to  commemorate  Cam- 
bridge  men  at,  337 — 347. 

Paget,  Lady :  elected,  358. 

Faman,  Hen.:  makes  speech  before 
Cosmo  dei  Medioi,  73. 

Parkhurst,  John,  Bp  of  Norwich: 
bequeaths  plate  and  books  to 
Guildford,  14 ;  £20  to  building  of 
School-house,  15;  his  books  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  from  his 
executors,  ibid. 

Pearson,  Joh. :  receives  Cosmo  dei 
Medici  at  Trin.  Coll.,  78. 

Pearson,  Bev.  J.  B. :  on  chapel  near 
How  House,  55 ;  the  assessments 
of  Cambridgeshire,  1291—1889, 
283—291. 

Percy,  Alan  (Master  of  S.  John's 
College) :  his  portrait,  229. 

Perugia :  Etruscan  inscription  at,  253. 

Pinax  :  found  in  Cambridge,  50,  257. 

Pottery:  of  North  American  Indians, 
25,  27;  romano-british  found  in 
Hobson  Street  and  Sidney  Street, 
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Cambridge,  40 — 45  ;  medieval  do., 
45 — 50;  money-pots,  48;  Cullen- 
ware,  49,  59;  found  in  Silver 
Street,  Cambridge,  59;  found  at 
Manea,  90 ;  objects  found  between 
Silver  Street  and  Mill  Lane,  266— 
271 ;  in  Trinity  College,  295—299. 
Prevaricator :  functions  noticed,  68; 
speeches  preserved,  69;  speech 
spoken  by  Benj.  Johnson  (Sid.), 
1668,  70. 

Psalter :  mb.  Latin  (with  French  index 
to  piotores)in  University  Library, 
146—167;  us.  Greek  in  Em- 
manuel  College  Library,  168—172. 

Badegund  (S.) :  charters  of  her  priory 
exhibited  and  discussed,  804—818 ; 
her  cult  in  Cambridge  whence  de- 
rived, 810. 

Bead,  Gen.  Meredith :  elected,  358. 

Begins  Professors:  arms  granted  to, 
180. 

Report,  annual :  1891—92,  74 ;  1892— 

93,  244 ;  1898—94,  389. 
Bidgeway,  Wm.:  elected  member  of 

Council,  1893,  244. 
Bing-dial,  392. 

Bippmann,  Walt. :  elected,  74. 

Bivlins  :  used  in  Shetland,  315. 

Boman  influence  on  the  Cambridge 
CasUe  Hill  discussed,  178—188. 

Boman  Inscription  at  Carlisle,  85. 

Bouse  Ball,  Walt.  Will. :  elected  audi- 
tor, 1892, 74 ;  1893, 244 ;  1894, 389. 

St  Albans:  glass  in  windows  of  library 
of  the  abbey,  213—220;  founda- 
tion of  library,  215;  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  subjects  in  each  win- 
dow, 216-220. 

Sanderson,  Bob. :  account  of  his  works 
read  at  Cambridge,  884. 

Soargil,  Dan. :  his  recantation  men- 
tioned, 1669,  73. 

Scott,  Joh.:  his  history  of  foundation 
of  University,  109. 

Sedile  :  used  to  denote  a  bookcase,  865. 

Shetland:  objects  used  in  described, 
814—816. 

Shipley,  Art.  Everett:  elected,  888. 

Shoes,  medieval,  275—280. 

Siberch,  John :  books  printed  by,  now 
at  Oxford,  31. 

Sixes,  Edw.  Era.:  elected,  243. 

Sinaitic  peninsula,  Nawamees  in,  61. 

Smith,  Geo.  Oh.  Moore:  edits  letters 


of  Joh.  Gibson,  64 — 78;  MS.  of 

John  Duckworth,  833—337. 
Sorbonne,  library  of  the,  385. 
Spinning-wheel :  in  Shetland,  314. 
Standfast,  Hen.  Art.  Edwin :  elected,  74. 
Stanmore,  Lord :   elected  honorary 

member,  389. 
Stephen,  King :  grants  charter  to  nuns 

of  S.  Badegund,  306. 
Stukeley,  Wm.:  his  account  of  Boman 

Granta  quoted,  177. 

Tablets  covered  with  wax,  for  writing: 
found  in  Sidney  Street,  Camb.,  50; 
compared  with  French  examples, 
257. 

Tally,  Simon :  benefactor  to  Guildford 
School,  18. 

Taylor,  Ch. :  exhibition  of  a  portrait  of 
Alan  Percy,  229. 

Textus:  word  used  at  Canterbury  to 
designate  a  earrell,  362;  a  book- 
shelf, 865. 

Thomas  (S.)  of  Canterbury:  fresco  of 
at  Hauxton,  Cambs.,  75. 

Thomson,  Hen.:  on  Greco-Buddhistic 
sculptures  from  India,  142. 

Treasure  trove:  law  of;  91. 

Turner,  Fra.:  keeps  Commencement 
Act,  1669,  73. 

Tylor,  Dr  Edw.  Burnett:  elected  hono- 
rary member,  889. 

Vigani,  John  Fra.:  notice  of,  390. 

Yon  Hugel,  Baron  Anatole:  exhibits 
objects  added  to  Museum,  31 ;  ex- 
hibits part  of  Foster  bequest,  56; 
on  an  ancient  well  at  Mount 
Sorrel,  183—141;  exhibits  Saxon 
cinerary  urns,  280. 

Walker,  B.,  printer:  849. 
Walsingham,  Lord:  elected,  61. 
Wells:  library  in  the  cathedral,  6—10. 
White,  Will. :  on  objects  of  antiquarian 

interest  dug  up  in  Trinity  College, 

292—300. 
Williamson,  G.  C. :  on  chained  books 

at  Guildford,  11,  and  note. 
Willoughby ,  Bioh. :  tablet  to  at  Padua, 

339. 

Winchester  Cathedral :  series  of  paint- 
ings in,  94,  95. 

Witherington,  Balph :  receives  Cosmo 
dei  Medici,  72. 

Zutphen:  library  at,  379—887. 
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